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Preface 


This  book  examines  the  lelationship  be¬ 
tween  social  scientists  and  the  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  The  plan  for  this  volume  of  re¬ 
printed  articles,  commented  on  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  supp’emented  by  an  extensive 
bibliography,  was  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  research  project  supported  by  the  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences  Division  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  on  the  use  of 
social  science  knowledge  in  international 
and  military  affairs.  This  research  and  its 
sponsorship  is  of  some  pertinence  to  our 
subject  matter. 

Our  manner  of  selecting,  organizing,  and 
commenting  on  the  articles  suggests  some 
conceptual  and  methodological  guidelines 
for  the  sociological  study  of  the  activities 
of  social  scientists  in  relation  to  an  im¬ 
portant  area  of  practical  political  concern. 
In  the  past  these  activities  have  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  been  treated  in  the  hortatory  and 
passionate  manner  that  characterizes  a  high 
degree  of  subjective  involvement  of  writers 
with  their  subject  matter.  The  subtitle  of 
this  book,  ‘‘a  case  for  a  sociology  of  social 
science,"  can  be  taken  both  as  a  plea  for  a 
dispassionate,  scientific  study  of  the  social 
science  institution  in  its  interactions  with 
other  institutions  and  as  an  indication  of 
the  particularly  prominent  role  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  as  a  case  for  such  study. 

Just  as  science  constitutes  only  a  part 
of  all  the  organized  processes  by  which 


society  perceives  and  comprehends  its  en¬ 
vironment,  the  social  sciences  are  but  one 
of  many  social  activities  that  attend  to  the 
meanings  of  social  phenomena.  Most  broadly 
considered,  sociological  attention  to  the 
social  sciences  would  select  from  all  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  felt  impelled  to  take  as¬ 
pects  of  the  social  world  into  account  those 
for  whom  this  has  become  a  differentiated 
and  organized  activity.  Further,  within  the 
broad  array  of  activities  oriented  to  social 
knowledge  such  studies  would  focus  on  that 
small  portion  which  has  become  the  domain 
of  the  social  sciences.  There  is  particular 
interest  in  differentiating  those  areas  into 
which  the  social  sciences  have  extended 
because  of  a  felt  need  on  the  pari  cf 
clienteles,  those  in  which  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  legitimacy  in  the  absence  of  any 
recognition  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
others  and  those  into  which  their  extension 
has  been  contested. 

in  conducting  inquiries  in  the  sociology 
of  social  science,  social  scientists  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  stimulated  by  the  same  urge 
to  "debunk"  and  to  shatter  existing  myths 
that  has  moved  them  to  examine  other  areas 
of  social  concern.  This  important  function 
of  many  intellectual  endeavors  in  the  social 
sciences  has  been  described  by  Glazer  (VI, 
1967),  who  writes  with  special  reference  to 
sociology: 

"The  chief  illusion,  then,  that  is  fostered 
among  sociologists — the  chief  ideological  func¬ 
tion  of  sociology.  I  suspect — is  that  there  are 
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more  illusions  around  than  there  actually  are. 
Thus  people  do  know  that  there  are  classes,  do 
know  that  patriotism  is  abetted  by  profit,  do 
know  that  factory  owners  have  different  inter¬ 
ests  from  workers,  and  so  on.  The  social  groups 
from  which  sociologists  are  recruited  are  new 
groups,  aspiring  groups — or  if  we  may  indulge 
in  that  harsh  illusion-stripping  language  sociolo¬ 
gists  like  to  use,  parvenu  and  nouveau  riche 
groups — and  it  is  understandable  that  sociolo¬ 
gists  want  to  see  where  things  are  not  what 
they  claim  to  be.  Thus,  when  we  say  the  soci¬ 
ology  of  religion,  we  mean  the  part  that  is  not 
religion.  When  we  say  the  sociology  of  industry, 
we  mean  the  part  that  shows  how  people  gum 
up  productivity  in  the  factory.  When  we  say 
the  sociology  of  health,  we  mean  the  part  that 
shews  that  doctors  and  nurses  are  moved  by 
prestige  and  status  rather  than  simply  the  needs 
of  patients.  The  sociology  of  politics  deals  with 
the  nonpolitical  reasons  why  people  act  the  way 
they  do  in  political  life.  And  the  sociology  of 
social  science  will  emphasize  all  the  less  pleasant 
reasons  why  people  become  social  scientists. 
Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  are  moved 
by  status,  prestige,  face,  wealth,  power,  soci¬ 
ologists  have  something  to  say  and  are  often 
enlightening  to  the  practitioners  in  all  these 
fields  .  .  .  (pp.  75-76).” 

The  hesitancy  of  social  scientists  to  apply 
to  themselves  even  a  fraction  of  the  energies 
that  they  have  used  in  scrutinizing  the  be¬ 
haviors  of  others  may  account  for  the  slow 
development  cf  the  socioiogy  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  field  of  empirical  research.  That 
there  should  be  a  built-in  aversion  to  shat¬ 
tering  the  illusions  of  one’s  own  world  is 
easily  understood.  A  more  important  and 
less  easily  remedied  condition  hindering 
development  in  this  area  of  inquiry  is  the 
inability  of  many  social  scientists  to  discern 
the  commonalities  that  exist  between  their 
own  behavior  or  organizations  and  those  of 
other  social  and  professional  groups.  For 
it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  discovery  of 
these  nonunique  or,  to  use  Glazer’s  term, 
“nonsocial-scientific”  aspects  of  the  social 
sciences  that  we  will  be  able  to  generalize 
concerning  characteristics  that  indeed  make 
them  distinct  social  activities  or  institutions. 


The  limitations  of  our  book  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Some  of  them  inhere  in  the  anthology 
format;  others  are  the  result  of  our  arbitrary 
decision  to  restrict  our  subject  matter  in 
time  or  in  scope.  Although  the  book  is  an 
anthology,  it  is  one,  however,  with  a  syn¬ 
thetic  purpose  in  that  we  have  tried  to  fit 
writings  from  different  time  periods  and 
with  different  orientations  into  the  broad 
framework  of  the  sociology  of  social  science. 
The  authors  of  these  selections,  obviously, 
had  not  necessarily  oriented  their  discus¬ 
sions  to  the  particular  issues  and  formula¬ 
tions  that  we  would  have  them  illuminate 
in  the  framework  of  this  volume.  Although 
many  editors  of  anthologies  face  this  prob¬ 
lem,  in  our  case  the  task  of  compilation  was 
rendered  more  difficult  by  our  wish  to 
develop  a  new  way  of  approaching  the 
subject  matter  that  the  literature  as  a  whole 
now  lacks. 

In  selecting  and  editing  the  articles  in¬ 
cluded  here,  we  have  given  first  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
the  author  has  to  make  to  the  overall  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book.  Given  the  disparity  that 
exists  between  our  aim  to  describe  the 
relationship  between  social  scientists  and 
government  bodies  in  a  dispassionate  and 
scientific  manner  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
hortatory  tone  of  much  of  the  literature  on 
the  other,  the  contributions  of  our  selected 
authors  do  not  necessarily  lie  in  the  stated 
objective  of  the  article. 

In  some  instances  the  entire  article  can 
be  regarded  as  “data”  or  as  a  sort  of  speci¬ 
men  for  analysis.  As  such,  it  may  illustrate 
the  reaction  of  a  particular  segment  of  the 
social  science  community  to  a  specific 
event,  or  a  perspective  on  a  role  of  social 
science  in  government  characteristic  of  a 
particular  time,  such  as  World  War  II  or 
the  Cold  War.  In  cases  in  which  the  author 
may  show  little  detachment  in  treating  his 
subject  matter  the  article  still  contains  useful 
data  or  information,  often  in  anecdotal  form, 
on  some  aspect  of  the  relationship  between 
government  and  social  science.  In  still  others, 
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however,  the  article  may  be  based  on  inter¬ 
esting  empirical  work  that  is  more  tangential 
to  the  problems  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  selections  taken  from  such  fields 
of  study  as,  for  example,  decision  making 
or  military  sociology,  questions  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  social  science  research  on  policy 
end  an  inquiry  that  started  with  the  more 
general  problem  of  the  many  different  in¬ 
fluences  that  shape  the  perspectives  and 
doctrines  of  foreign  and  military  policy 
makers. 

This  book  deals  with  the  relationships  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  as  they  have  evolved  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it  includes  occasional  ex¬ 
cursions  into  what  many  social  scientists 
would  regard  as  a  distant  past,  the  time 
period  covered  is  for  the  most  part  that 
from  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to 
mid- 1967.  This  focus  on  the  wartime  and 
postwar  periods  directs  attention  to  research 
oriented  toward  international  and  military 
policy,  for,  as  we  show  later,  during  this 
period  government  support  of  social  science 
research  received  much  of  its  original  im¬ 
petus  from  defense  needs  and  was  most 
easily  justified  by  reference  to  the  symbols 
of  national  and  international  security.  Many 
of  the  selections  and  introductory  material 
deal  with  the  interaction  of  government  and 
social  science  in  the  international  and  mili¬ 
tary  field;  they  also  include  more  general 
propositions  and  observations  that  would  be 
applicable  to  other  areas  as  well. 

We  have  attempted  to  keep  the  topic  of 
social  scientists  and  international  affairs  at 
the  forefront  while,  at  the  same  time,  sys¬ 
tematically  exploring  its  ramifications  for 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  activities  in  support  of  other 
practical  concerns.  This  has  led  us  to  treat 
as  tangential  a  number  of  important  aspects 
of  the  main  topic.  Thus  we  have  neglected 
international  or  multinational  collaborative 
research  and  scholarly  relations  except  when 
they  have  influenced,  or  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by,  the  relation  of  American  social 


scientists  to  government  agencies  and  de¬ 
partments.  The  “Camelot  affair”  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  example  of  such  re¬ 
ciprocal  influences.  Nor  have  we  treated  in 
depth  the  complex  organizational  and  other 
relationships  between  government- supported 
research  in  the  social  sciences  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences 
on  the  other. 

The  selections  were  made  and  the  book 
organized  to  touch  on  major  conceptual 
and  methodological  problems  for  study  of 
the  sociology  of  social  science.  At  the  same 
time  the  essays  provide  numerous  concrete 
illustrations  and  insights  concerning  inter¬ 
actions  between  social  scientists  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  active  in  international 
affairs. 

The  papers  by  Znaniecki  and  Shils  in 
Chapter  I  suggest  theoretical  and  methodo¬ 
logical  bases  for  the  sociological  study  of 
the  social  sciences.  These  selections,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Editors’  Introduction  review 
!hc  contribution  of  the  sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge  Za  well  as  that  of  intellectual  history 
and  the  sociology  of  science  to  an  emergent 
sociology  of  social  science.  Although  the 
essay  by  Znaniecki  is  easily  classified  as 
being  in  the  tradition  of  sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  by  Shils  defies  conventional  cate¬ 
gorization.  It  merits  a  prominent  place, 
however,  in  that  it  discusses,  often  in  original 
and  propositional  form,  most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  occupied  those  writing  on 
government  and  social  science  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

In  Chapters  II  and  III  we  move  from 
methodological  considerations  to  the  con¬ 
crete  issues  and  problems  raised  by  the 
activities  of  social  scientists  in  relation  to 
military  and  foreign  policy  bodies.  Here 
questions  are  put  regarding  the  organization 
of  policy-oriented  research  activities  within 
government  or  outside  it;  about  those  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  backgrounds  and  professional 
experiences  of  social  scientists  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  are  seen  as  limiting  the 
influence  of  social  science  knowledge;  of 
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the  relevance  of  the  social  sciences  at  their 
present  stage  of  development  to  problems 
on  the  international  scene;  and  of  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  values  and  goals  of  academic 
social  scientists  from  those  of  governmental 
officials.  Although  the  selections  in  Chapter 
11  treat  these  matters  in  a  descriptive- 
analytic  fashion  and  those  in  Chapter  III  in 
what  is  often  a  polemical  and  hortatory 
manner,  the  differences  that  exist  between 
them  are  more  a  question  of  format  and 
style  than  of  actual  substance.  The  uni¬ 
formity  of  viewpoint  among  the  writers  in 
regard  to  the  problematic  features  of  policy- 
oriented  social  science  reflects  the  shaping 
of  their  perspectives  by  the  normative  cul¬ 
ture  of  science. 

In  Chapter  IV  we  present  and  extend 
some  general  synthesizing  treatments  of  the 
roles  of  the  social  sciences.  Characterized 
by  an  analytic  orientation  frequently  absent 
in  the  problem-oriented  part  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  these  writings  generally  represent  ex¬ 
amples  of  functional  analysis.  Not  that  we 
regard  functional  models  as  necessarily  the 
only  or  best  mode  of  synthesis.  Indeed  many 
of  those  presented  here  have  limited  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  restricted  viewpoints  and 
prejudgments  of  writers  highly  involved  with 
their  objects  of  study. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  wider  perspective  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  text,  we  have  included  a 
bibliographic  appendix.  This  consists  of 
five  parts  containing  annotated  references 
and  one  part  listing  references  to  cited 
works  that  have  not  been  annotated,  since 
they  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  main 
bibliography.  References  to  the  bibliography 
are  made  in  the  text  by  indicating  the  part 
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and  section  (e.g.,  IV.2  meaning  Part  IV, 
section  2)  in  which  the  material  is  found. 
The  authors’  index  provides  an  overall  guide 
to  the  bibliography. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  selections, 
our  own  materials,  and  the  bibliography, 
most  of  the  articles  have  had  to  undergo 
some  cutting.  Although  the  editing  m  sonic 
cases  has  amounted  to  major  surgery,  we 
have  tried  to  limit  it  to  sections  containing 
illustrations,  elaborations,  or  other  materials 
unessential  to  the  main  theses  or  arguments 
that  the  authors  have  wished  to  propound. 
To  alert  the  reader  to  what  has  been  lost 
we  have  used  ellipses  (...)  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  whole  paragraph  or  more,  asterisks 
(*****), 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  car¬ 
ried  out  as  a  project  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research,  Inc.  Nadine  Pitts 
assisted  in  adapting  the  selections  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  volume,  and  Carol  Busch 
contributed  a  variety  of  research  tasks  in 
connection  with  the  compilation  of  the 
articles  and  the  bibliography.  Paul  de  Forest 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the 
introductory  materials,  and  Rhoda  Holtz- 
man  did  most  of  the  work  of  annotating 
the  references  in  the  bibliography.  Albert 
E.  Goliin  and  Gerald  C.  Bailey  commented 
on  parts  of  the  manuscript.  In  the  early 
work  of  preparing  this  volume  we  profited 
from  several  discussions  with  Morris  Jano- 
witz.  We  are  grateful  for  the  valuable 
assistance  provided  by  all  these  individuals 
in  this  undertaking.  We  also  want  to  thank 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  the  selections 
who  gave  us  permission  to  use  the  writings 
for  a  purpose  not  originally  intended. 

Elisabeth  T.  Crawford 
Albert  D.  Biderman 
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Editors’  Introduction 


The  concern  of  social  scientists  with  their 
proper  relationship  to  the  body  politic  is  as 
old  as  social  science  itself.  In  this  century 
there  is  hardly  a  prominent  social  scientist 
who  has  not  spoken  or  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  one  point  or  another  in  his  career.  To 
a  considerable  extent  t!  is  concern  is  integral 
to  a  social  science  perspective.  For,  as 
Myrdai  (I,  1958:  9)1  points  out,  “the  social 
sciences  have  all  received  their  impetus 
much  more  from  the  urge  to  improve  society 
than  from  simple  curiosity  about  its  work¬ 
ing.”  The  attempts  of  some  contemporary 
social  scientists  to  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  science  and  politics  have  not  alle¬ 
viated  the  concern.  Rather  they  have  in¬ 
tensified  it  and  created  an  aura  of  forays 
into  forbidden  territory  when  social  scien¬ 
tists  enter  into  the  political  sphere. 

Yet  of  all  the  writings  on  the  relationship 
between  social  science  and  public  policy, 
little  is  based  on  empirical  or  even  objective 
research.  Few  studies  of  the  actual  roles  and 
functions  of  social  scientists  have  been  made. 
In  dealing  with  these  matters  social  scien¬ 
tists  have  almost  invariably  acted  as  mission¬ 
aries,  apologists,  social  philosophers,  or 
official  representatives  of  their  disciplines. 

1  In  citations,  roman  and  arabic  numbers  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  indicate  respectively  the  Parts  and 
Sections  of  the  Bibliographic  Appendix  in  which 
the  cited  work  is  found.  This  appendix  i  topically 
organized  into  six  parts,  and  some  of  the  parts,  in 
turn,  into  sections. 


In  general  their  writings  along  these  lines 
are  frankly  speculative  or  impressionistic. 
Case  studies  by  social  scientists  who  have 
themselves  been  involved  in  policy-oriented 
research  activities  have  constituted  the  most 
adequate  evidential  basis  for  assertions. 
Only  rarely  have  these  activities  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  systematic,  detached  analysis  by 
social  scientists  practicing  science. 

The  purposes  of  this  book  are  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  subject  of  social  science  re¬ 
search  in  government  can  be  approached  in 
an  analytic  and  empirical  fashion  rather 
than  a  prescriptive  one;  to  suggest  some  con¬ 
ceptualizations  that  will  permit  statements 
on  this  topic  to  be  cast  in  propositional 
form;  to  suggest  some  propositions  even 
though  l his  usually  involves  hazardous 
stretching  of  the  thin  evidence  that  now 
exists;  and  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which 
more  substantial  evidence  for  such  propo¬ 
sitions  may  be  developed  by  further  re¬ 
search.  £ 

Through  the  selection  of  articles  and  our 
own  comments  we  wish  to  describe  policy- 
oriented  research  as  a  social  activity  and  to 
give  some  data  on  its  actors,  norms,  scope, 
and  institutions.  On  the  whole,  this  book 
raises  many  more  questions  than  it  answers, 
which  is  to  be  expected,  for  we  arc  building 
on  selections  that  in  many  instances  are  as 
diverse  and  inconclusive  as  the  literature 
from  which  they  are  drawn. 
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EDITORS’  INTRODUCTION 


I.  POLICY-ORIENTED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


The  kind  of  dispassionate  self-examina¬ 
tion  for  which  we  are  making  a  somewhat 
impassioned  plea  becomes  e^ccially  im¬ 
portant  at  times  like  the  present  when  a 
language  of  crisis  characterizes  discussions 
of  the  relationships  of  government  and  the 
social  science  community.1  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  we  want  to  look  beyond 
current  controversies  and  relate  our  inquiry 
to  the  radical  alterations  in  these  relation¬ 
ships  that  have  occurred  since  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  modern,  university-based  social 
scien*  c  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  has  not  been  common  to  apply  a  per¬ 
spective  of  some  100  years  to  the  study  of 
the  policy  roles  of  the  social  sciences.  In¬ 
stead,  the  majority  of  writers  in  the  field 
have  limited  their  inquiries  to  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to  the 
present  time.  Earlier  developments  are  usu¬ 
ally  disposed  of  by  passing  references  to 
“early  greats”  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Machiavelli  as  the  precursors  of  the  modern 
policy-oriented  social  scientist. 

The  predominance  of  a  short-range  time- 
perspective  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
youth  of  the  “newer”  social  sciences  and  the 
ahistoricity  of  most  social  scientists.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  American  sociology,  the 
entire  history  of  a  discipline  spans  at  most 
four  generations,  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  make  this  history  seem  longer  by  consid¬ 
ering  everything  that  happened  before  one’s 
own  time  as  the  dark  past.  Working  in  the 
same  direction  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  social  scientists  to  base  their  descrip¬ 
tions  of  disciplinary  developments  on  what 
they,  themselves,  have  observed  or  experi¬ 
enced. 

1  We  find  it  indicative  that  in  1966  and  1967  the 
journal)  of  the  socal  science  professions  devoted 
several  issues  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  government  and  social  science.  See.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  "  ‘Camelot  and  Psychological  Tests”  (111.4, 

1966) ;  “Congress  and  Social  Science”  (Hl.2. 

1967) ;  "Editor's  Column"  (IH.4,  1966  and  1967). 


Yet  the  scientific  study  of  the  policy  roles 
of  the  social  sciences  requires  inquiries 
based  on  other  than  the  self-experienced,  the 
anecdotal,  and  the  tidbits  of  information 
exchanged  in  the  government  research  cock¬ 
tail-circuit  or  the  bars  of  convention  hotels.2 
By  applying  a  longer  time  perspective  we 
might  hope  to  speed  up  the  process  whereby 
the  roles  of  social  scientists  become  objects 
of  disciplined  study  rather  than  merely  sub¬ 
jects  of  privatized  concern  and  moralistic 
discussion.  Similarly,  we  would  probably  ac¬ 
quire  a  more  detached  perspective  if,  instead 
of  discussing  these  roles  in  shallow  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  self-serving  prescriptions,  we  were 
able  to  relate  them  to  developments  within 
the  institutional  spheres  in  which  they  have 
occurred. 

Three  principal  spheres  are  involved:  the 
university,  the  federal  government,  and  the 
“twilight  zone”  of  overlapping  public  and 
private  functions  created  by  a  growing  vol¬ 
ume  of  governmental  intervention  and 
“planning.”  The  sheer  growth  in  size  of 
each  of  these  spheres  and  in  the  volume  of 
their  activity  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
alteration  of  the  policy  roles  of  the  social 
sciences.  From  the  1 8Q0’s  to  the  present 
time  the  number  of  government  employees 
in  the  competitive  civil  service  has  grown 
from  some  50,000  to  well  over  two  million. 
This  large  corps  of  civil  servants  and  the 
professional  status  toward  which  they  have 
aspired  have  provided  policy-oriented  social 
scientists  with  a  large  potential  market  for 
scientific  knowledge  and  csoterica.  The 
annual  rate  of  earned  doctorates  is  one 
measure  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
individuals  with  a  formally  recognized 

-Since  the  literature  abounds  with  writings 
based  on  self-experience  and  since  quite  a  few  of 
these  offer  insights  which  might  form  a  basis  for 
more  analytically  oriented  discussions,  obviously, 
this  kind  of  information  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Some  of  these  writings  figure  in  the  selections  in 
subsequent  chapters,  others  are  included  in  the 
bibiiography. 
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competence  to  produce  such  knowledge.  In 
the  period  from  the  1890’s  to  the  present 
this  rate  h;,x  risen  from  around  300  annu¬ 
ally  to  close  to  12,000.  In  1962  approxi¬ 
mately  one-tenth  of  this  number  was  earned 
in  social  science  disciplines.  The  growth  of 
governmental  intervention  into  the  social  life 
of  the  nation,  finally,  has  not  only  created 
“social  engineering”  tasks  for  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  but  has  also  given  rise  to  the  varied 
institutional  arrangements  which  now  link 
the  government  and  the  university  spheres. 

In  this  introductory  chapter  we  examine 
some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  develop¬ 
ments  in  these  three  spheres  have  affected 
the  policy  roles  of  the  social  sciences.  Al¬ 
though  the  several  social  science  disciplines 
— social  psychology,  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy,  political  science  and  economics — vary 
greatly  in  subject  matter,  techniques,  and 
internal  organization,  they  show  enough 
commonality  in  their  relationships  to  policy 
making  bodies  to  be  treated  as  a  single  en¬ 
tity.  The  representatives  of  these  disciplines 
who  have  oriented  their  work  toward  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  and  planning  share  many 
of  the  same  general  goals  and  values:  to 
infuse  governmental  structures  and  actions 
with  rationality,  to  use  scientific  knowledge 
in  systematic  attempts  to  shape  the  future, 
and  to  achieve  reliable  social  planning.1 
They  also  share  the  problems  of  finding  the 
institutional  means  for  bringing  research 
findings  to  bear  on  policy,  and  of  reconciling 
thcii  role  of  scientist  with  that  of  participant 
in  the  policy  process.  Still,  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  differences  between  the  disciplines; 
some  authors,  for  instance,  have  felt  that 

1  We  are  in  general  agreement  with  Lasswell's 
characterisation  of  the  policy  orientation  as  being 
“in  part  directed  toward  the  policy  process,  in  part, 
toward  the  intelligence  needs  of  policy”  (Lcrner 
and  Lasswcll,  I,  1951:  3).  Lasswell's  observation 
that  the  “policy  sciences"  should  not  be  taken  as 
identical  with  the  “applied  social  sciences”  is  also 
worth  noting.  We  view  applied  research  as  being 
directed  more  toward  narrowly  formulated  opera¬ 
tional  and  adminstrative  problems  than  toward 
broad  matters  of  domestic  and  international  policy. 


the  earlier  and  much  more  thorough  “insti¬ 
tutionalization”  of  economics  in  government 
would  warrant  its  treatment  as  a  special  case. 
If  sociology  stands  out  as  our  special  case, 
this  is  a  reflection  not  so  much  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  policy  roles,  but  rather  of 
our  own  professional  biases  and  the  relative 
dearth  of  materials  pertaining  to  other  disci¬ 
plines. 

Policy  Concerns  of  Early  Social  Scientists 

In  explaining  the  ways  in  which  social 
scientists  have  performed  their  policy  roles 
at  various  points  in  time  it  would  be  errone¬ 
ous  to  place  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
simple  fact  of  the  growth  of  governmental 
activities  and  the  proliferation  of  govern¬ 
mental  functions  involving  social  scientists. 
Scholarship  influenced  policy  and  social 
scientists  played  roles  in  policy  formation 
long  before  the  growth  of  governmental 
activities  had  created  the  institutional  and 
organizational  mechanisms  that  now  link 
the  university  and  government  spheres.  Pub¬ 
lished  scholarship,  by  means  of  bock  or 
article,  still  dominates  conceptions  of  how 
the  scholar  can  exert  influence.  Despite  the 
development  of  mechanisms  for  placing 
scholarship  in  highly  specific  service  to  pol¬ 
icy.  the  largest  part  of  the  scholar’s  influence 
may  still  derive  from  this  medium.  Myrda! 
(1,  1958),  in  discussing  historical  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  relationship  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  and  public  policy,  states: 

“My  thesis  is  that,  while  there  was  little 
participation  on  the  part  of  social  scientists  in 
the  actual  technical  preparation  of  legislation 
ami  still  less  in  administering  induced  social 
changes  [before  World  War  1],  their  influence 
was  nevertheless  very  considerable,  and  that 
this  influence  was  due  in  the  main  to  their 
exposition  and  propagation  of  certain  general 
thoughts  and  theories. 

“Malthus’s  theory  of  population  pressure 
was  in  its  time  one  such  powerful  influence 
and  molded  a  whole  generation’s  general  atti¬ 
tude  towards  social  policy;  ip.  our  time  very 
different  general  thoughts  on  the  population 
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issue  have  in  a  radical  way  determined  social 
policy  in  Scandinavia  and  Britain.  Ricardo's 
thoughts  about  prices  and  distribution  and 
about  currency,  taxation  and  tariffs,  Marx’s 
thoughts  about  surplus  value  and  the  economic 
determination  of  history,  Darwin’s  and 
Spencer's  about  social  evolution  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  and,  in  our  time,  Keynes’s 
about  how  the  state  by  increasing  total  demand 
can  prevent  or  mitigate  depressions  and  mass- 
unemployment,  are  other  such  general  theories 
which  have  strongly  influenced  the  direction  of 
social  policy  (pp.  16-17).” 

The  currently  dominant  role  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  institution  in  knowledge  production, 
and  its  key  place  in  the  relationship  of 
knowledge  to  policy  may  lead  one  to  over¬ 
estimate  its  historical  importance  in  both 
respects.  Shils  points  out  the  following  in  his 
article  in  Chapter  I: 

“The  great  schemes  of  interpretation  and 
judgment  formulated  by  the  masters  of  social 
science  grew  up  outside  the  universities  and  in 
a  fairly  close  connection  with  politics  and  prac¬ 
tical  affairs.  Except  for  Adam  Smith  no  major 
figure  of  social  science  outside  Germany,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
a  university  teacher.’’1 

When  a  university-based  social  science, 
recognizably  modern  in  approach,  started  to 
develop  in  this  country  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  close  contact  with  social  problems 
and  practical  affairs  remained  an  important 
feature,  at  least  among  many  of  its  first- 
generation  practitioners.  Practical  and  policy 
orientations  were  perhaps  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  economics,  or,  more  pertinently, 
“political  economy,”  which,  according  to 
Riesman  (VI,  1958:  71),  “in  a  society  of 
great  extremes  of  wealth,  of  booms  and 
busts,  of  trusts  and  tycoons,  , .  ,  offered  the 
promise  of  the  greatest  intellectual  leverage 
on  what  was  going  on  and  hence  the  promise 
of  political  and  more  broadly  human  rele¬ 
vance.”  But  such  early  sociologists  as  Ward 
and  Giddings,  who  had  spent  their  formative 


years  outside  the  universities,  also  main¬ 
tained  throughout  their  lifetimes  a  passion¬ 
ate  interest  in  social  reform(  Bramson,  II.  1 
1961:  75;  Hinkle  and  Hinkle,  II. 1,  1954: 
12-14).  Political  scientists,  although  only 
slowly  separating  themselves  from  moral 
philosophy  and  law,  were  nevertheless  active 
in  the  municipal  reform  movement,  and 
participated  in  the  founding  of  many  of  the 
bureaus  for  research  in  public  administra¬ 
tion  that  were  an  important  part  of  this 
movement  (Waldo,  I1I.1,  1960:  1-5). 

In  many  cases,  however,  this  concern  with 
socioeconomic  problems  entailed  neither  po¬ 
litical  participation  nor  an  insistence  that 
governmental  intervention  was  the  best 
means  for  their  solution.  Shils  points  out 
that  even  the  sociologists,  for  all  their  con¬ 
cern  with  “social  problems,”  seldom  ex¬ 
pected  these  to  be  solved  by  governmental 
actions.  In  the  case  of  the  political  scientists 
their  involvement  in  governmental  affairs 
was  largely  concentrated  in  the  municipal 
reform  movement  whose  major  goal  was  to 
separate  administration  from  politics.1 

Isolation  of  University  Social  Science 

From  the  first  World  War  to  the  second, 
the  history  of  the  social  sciences  was,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  that  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  university  disciplines.  Teach¬ 
ing  was  the  primary  work  activity  of  most 
of  its  practitioners.  The  drive  to  gain  aca¬ 
demic  respectability,  the  emphasis  on  me¬ 
thodological  and  theoretical  development, 
and  the  quest  for  scientific  rigor  were  all 
factors  that  tended  to  confine  social  scientists 
to  the  university  sphere.  It  was  also  during 
this  period  that  the  influence  of  German 
social  science,  with  its  strongly  rooted  uni¬ 
versity  and  “pure”  science  traditions,  was 
the  strongest.  The  period  between  the  wars, 
finally,  was  one  of  tremendous  growth  in 
graduate  education,  with  the  number  of 
doctorates  granted  annually  rising  from 
around  600  in  1920  to  close  to  3000  in 

>  Pp.  36-37. 
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1938,  With  the  proportionate  number  of 
doctorates  in  the  social  sciences  rising  at  an 
equal  rate — from  1 1 1  to  533 — the  emphasis 
on  teaching  and  discipline-building  is  not 
surprising. 

The  developments  that  we  have  sketched 
here  had  important  consequences  for  the 
research  carried  out  in  the  universities.  The 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  future  social 
scientists,  for  instance,  tended  to  lessen  the 
concern  over  the  relevance  of  the  research 
for  the  solution  of  social  and  practical  prob¬ 
lems.  So  long  as  the  research  gave  the  de¬ 
sired  training  in  methods  and  techniques,  it 
had  served  its  most  important  purpose. 

The  quest  for  respectability  and  academic 
legitimacy  caused  a  similar  isolation  from 
the  broad  social  problems  of  the  time.  Wirth 
(II.  1,  n.d.)  has  described  how  in  sociology, 
as  a  result  of  these  pressures, 

•.  .  there  followed  a  period  of  fact-gather¬ 
ing  and  intensive,  but  more  or  less  aimless, 
study  of  small  and  often  disconnected  ‘prob¬ 
lems’  and  the  immersion  into  the  development 
of  super-refined  techniques  for  ordering  and 
summarizing  the  crude  data  thus  gathered.  .  .  . 
[TJhis  accumulation  of  mountains  of  authentic 
but  meaningless  facts  yielded  a  minimum  of 
either  practically  useful  or  scientifically  gener- 
alizablc  conclusions  (p.  274).” 

Nor  were  these  impulses  tempered  by  a 
need  to  orient  the  research  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  and  business  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  financial  support  from 
these  bodies.  Several  writers  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  relative  prosperity  that  hit 
the  university  social  sciences  in  the  decade 
following  World  War  I  in  the  wake  of 
both  university  and  foundation  support.  In 
the  period  1921-1930,  for  instance,  private 
foundations  made  grants  of  27  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  social  sciences  (U.S.  National 
Resources  Committee,  III. 7,  1938:  180). 
Given  the  average  annua!  income  of  college 
professors  in  the  1930’s,  this  was  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  compensation  for  900  man  years 
of  social  science  time  per  year — a  consider¬ 


able  investment  at  a  time  when  the.  com¬ 
bined  membership  of  all  the  professional 
associations  in  the  social  sciences  was 
roughly  7000. 

Early  Social  Science  Programs  in 
Government 

The  most  notable  exceptions  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  separation  of  the  government  and  uni¬ 
versity  spheres  during  the  period  from  early 
in  this  century  to  the  time  shortly  before 
World  War  II  were  the  areas  of  social  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics  and  rural  sociology. 
Further  exceptions  occurred  during  the 
brief  interlude  represented  by  World  War 
I  when  academic  psychologists  were  active 
in  the  United  States  Army.  In  all  of  these 
areas  the  government  maintained  social 
science  programs  of  considerable  size  in 
which  academic  social  scientists  actively 
participated. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  work  of  the 
Federal  government  in  collecting  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  socioeconomic  data  antedates  similar 
endeavors  by  academic  social  scientists.  In 
a  monograph  that  formed  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  National  Resources  Committee  report 
(III. 2,  1938),  Research — A  National  Re¬ 
source,  Samuel  Stouffer  describes  how  the 
decennial  census,  originally  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  allocating  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  extended  to  include  sta¬ 
tistics  on  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
scnools.  Although  the  decennial  census  was 
still  almost  entirely  under  political  patronage 
and  before  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
statistical  agency  in  1902,  these  kinds  of 
data  were  collected  on  a  fairly  extensive 
basis.  In  discussing  this  period  Stouffer  says: 

“The  social  science  research  in  Francis  A. 
Walker's  census  of  1880,  and  in  publications 
of  the  1 890  census  completed  under  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  probably  was  more  significant,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  than  all  the  university 
research  of  that  period  put  together  (p.  205).” 

Analytical  research  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
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census  continued  to  be  important  in  the 
19 10’s  and  1920’s  when  these  kinds  of 
studies  were  transformed  into  separate 
monographs.  By  the  1930’s,  however,  rapid 
expansion  of  data-gathering  facilities  and 
proliferation  of  federal  statistical  agencies 
had  caused  something  of  a  decline  in  the 
position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  statistical  and 
survey  methodology.  More  important  than 
this,  perhaps,  was  tie  explicit  recognition  in 
the  National  Resources  Committee  report 
of  “the  collection  of  data  national  in  scope 
.  .  as  a  function  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 

ment  (pp  49-50).” 

With  their  emphasis  on  data-production 
and  “fact  finding,”  governmental  research 
programs  were  not  in  conflict  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  social  sciences  which  also  stressed 
empirical  work.  While  the  profession  as  a 
whole,  as  discussed  earlier,  was  not  oriented 
toward  public  policy,  there  were  still  indi¬ 
vidual  social  scientists  who  did  concern 
themselves  with  the  relationships  of  their 
disciplines  to  governmental  bodies.  Among 
these  social  scientists  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  concerning  socioeconomic 
conditions  and  popular  attitudes  were  seen 
as  the  primary  contributions  of  social  science 
to  public  policy.  Presented  within  the  super¬ 
structure  of  ideology  with  which  social  scien¬ 
tists  like  to  adorn  their  relationships  with 
governmental  bodies,  these  contributions  be¬ 
came  the  "intelligence  function”  which  was 
regarded  as  vital  to  the  proper  workings  of 
a  democratic  society.  In  a  discussion  of  this 
function  in  1922  Walter  Lippmann  (V.2, 
1946)  presents  the  vision  of  a  permanent 
intelligence  section  in  each  governmental 
department,  staffed  by  social  scientists  who 
would  be  involved  neither  in  decision  nor 
in  action.  He  sees  this  as  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  central  difficulty  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  “the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  an 
unseen  reality  p.  299).”1 

1  See  a!-».  ;'v  article  by  Harold  D.  Lasswell. 
“The  .  Ideological  Intelligence  to  Public 

Policy,”  in  I'  -apter  IV  and  the  introduction  to 
that  chapter. 


Yet  in  spite  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
government  statistical  agencies  and  univer¬ 
sity  social  scientists  during  this  period,  there 
were  few  institutional  mechanisms  for  link¬ 
ing  the  two  spheres.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  only  way  in  which  an  academic  social 
scientist  could  do  research  for  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  was  to  leave  the  university  and 
become  an  employee  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  absence  of  the  many  arrange¬ 
ments — contracts,  grants,  etc. — through 
which  the  government  currently  supports 
social  science  research  is  shown  in  the  U.S. 
National  Resources  Committee  report  which 
states:  “Cooperative  financing  .  .  .  that  is 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  a  non-federal 
agency  such  as  a  private  university,  a  State 
government,  or  a  research  foundation  for 
carrying  on  cooperative  research,  now  exists 
only  in  a  few  specially  authorized  instances 
.  . .  (p.  84).” 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  general  pat¬ 
tern  were  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  which,  early  in  this  century,  started 
to  make  grants  to  universities  for  research 
in  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociol¬ 
ogy.;  Presidential  committees,  such  as  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Social  Trends 
which  was  active  from  1929  to  1933,  also 
sponsored  a  considerable  amount  of  uni¬ 
versity-based  research.  The  fact  that  much 
of  this  research,  although  conducted  for  a 
governmental  body,  was  paid  by  private 
foundations  is  another  indication  of  how  the 
government  had  yet  to  assume  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  academic  research. 

The  major  effects  of  this  institutional 
separation  are  shown  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  professional  social  scientists  in 
government  in  the  period  between  the  wars. 
Although  changes  in  definitions  and  inade¬ 
quate  reporting  preclude  meaningful  nu¬ 
merical  comparisons,  it  should  be  possible 
to  measure  the  quality  of  interwar  and  pres¬ 
ent-day  government  social  scientists,  for 
instance,  by  the  prestige  of  their  academic 
affiliations.  If  we  use  the  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  visibility  of  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved  as  a  first  approximation  to  such  a 
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measure,  it  is  apparent  that  the  “in-house” 
research  offices  of  the  interwar  period,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  has  often  been  assumed  in 
discussions  of  intellectuals  in  the  public 
bureaucracy,  were  able  to  attract  and  hold 
prestigious  social  scientists. 

Growing  Interdependence  in  National  Crises 

For  most  writers  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  stands  out  as  Year  One  in  the  history 
of  government  and  sacial  science.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  social  sciences  on  govern¬ 
ment  funds,  the  institutional  mechanisms  for 
linking  the  university  and  government 
spheres,  and  social  scientists’  present  con¬ 
ceptions  of  their  roles  in  policy  making  are 
all  seen  as  originating  during  this  period.  We 
would  contend,  however,  that  although  many 
of  these  changes  may  not  have  come  to 
fruition  until  World  War  II  or  its  aftermath, 
they  were  largely  foretold  by  developments 
in  the  1930’s. 

The  depression  and  the  New  Deal  were 
primary  conditions  in  bringing  about  these 
changes.  The  repudiation  of  laissez-faire 
brought  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  welfare  and  regulatory  functions. 
The  increased  volume  of  public  interven¬ 
tions  into  the  private  sphere  that  occurred  at 
this  time  placed  new  demands  on  the  social 
sciences.  The  need  for  data  on  which  the 
government  could  base  its  planning  and 
regulatory  activities  increased  greatly.  Anti¬ 
depression  and  social-welfare  programs 
created  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
scientific  propositions  to  practical  problems 
and  for  "social  engineering."  The  influence 
of  social  scientists  extended  into  policy 
making  spheres.  One  measure  of  the  effect 
of  New  Deal  programs  is  the  number  of 
social  scientists  active  in  governmental 
agencies  in  a  professional  capacity:  from 
1931  to  1937  this  increased  from  680  to 
2150  (ibid.,  49).  More  key  positions  of 
power  were  occupied  by  men  drawn  from 
the  social  sciences  during  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration  than  at  any  time  before.  An¬ 
other  measure  is  the  extensive  use  of  emer¬ 
gency  funds:  in  1938.  for  instance,  such 


funds  accounted  for  73  percent  of  a  total  of 
4!  million  dollars  expended  for  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  and  data-collection  (U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Committee,  1 11.2,  1938: 
49.  69). 

Also  in  the  New  Deal  period  we  find 
emerging  among  university  social  scientists 
a  new  awareness  of  social  and  practical 
problems  and  an  expanded  conception  of 
the  role  of  social  science  knowledge  in  pol¬ 
icy.  Waldo,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution  dedication  lectures  in  1960 
(Herring,  I.  1961),  was  to  characterize 
these  new  roles  in  the  following  manner: 

“.  .,  ..  In  the  past  generation  or  so  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  has  become  ‘institutionalized,’ 
increasing  in  amount  and  acceptability  to  a 
degree  that  we  can  say  is  historically  unique. 
It  is  implied — and  again — I  agree — that  it 
would  be  impossible  without  disaster  to  return 
to  a  situation  in  which  public  decisions  are 
made  without  a  substantial  amount  of  research 
produced  by  a  large  number  of  researchers.  .  .  .. 
Social  science  has  and  will  have  to  the  extent 
ttiat  it  explains  or  justifies  our  policy  choices 
not  just  a  clinical  and  rcjectivc  function,  but 
a  symbolic,  a  legitimatizing  and  an  ideological 
function.  I  argue,  in  other  words  that  in  the 
sociological-anthropological  perspective,  social 
scientists  will  have  religions  and  political  func¬ 
tions  (p.  28)." 

In  the  Depression  this  new  orientation 
was  most  pronounced  in  economics.  Myrdal 
(I.  1958:  27).  in  speaking  of  this  period, 
observed  that  “a  new  generation  of  econo¬ 
mists,  who,  on  the  whole,  were  better 
equipped  ideologically  and  intellectually,  for 
the  task  of  planning  and  controlling  became 
available.  .  .  But  several  writers  have  also 
commented  on  the  shift  within  sociology 
which  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  to¬ 
ward  an  emphasis  on  making  it  useful  to 
society.  In  one  form  or  another  all  of  the 
presidential  addresses  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
during  the  years  1933-1938  dealt  with  the 
role  of  sociology  in  planning  and  social 
action.  Perhaps  the  most  forceful  statement 
urging  social  scientists  to  assume  roles  which 
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would  include  not  only  data-gathering  but 
also  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  the  solution  of  societal  problems  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Robert  Lynd’s  (I,  1948)  Knowl¬ 
edge  for  What?  originally  delivered  as  a 
series  of  lectures  in  1938. 

The  breaking-down  of  the  isolation  of  the 
university  social  scientists  and  their  recog¬ 
nizing  government  and  business  as  “clients” 
for  social  science  research  have  to  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  the  economic  changes 
brought  about  by  the  depression.  As  a  result 
of  the  decline  in  available  university  and 
private  foundation  funds,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  came  to  play  a  more  important  role 
in  supporting  rest  arch.  This  trend  not  only 
affected  social  science  research  in  support 
of  governmental  functions  and  programs; 
it  also  encompassed  basic  research  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  universities.  The  U.S.  National 
Resources  Committee  (III. 2,  1938)  report, 
for  instance,  observes  that  “the  two  signifi¬ 
cant  agencies  to  which  research  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  must  turn  for  large  financial  help 
are  the  Foundations  and  the  Government 
.  .  .”  and  predicts  that  “the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  asked  to  give  more  largely  to 
research.  .  t  (p.  189).”  Its  very  title — Re¬ 
search — A  National  Resource — signalled  a 
change  in  the  relationship  of  the  government 
and  the  universities. 

Affinities  in  political  and  ideological  be¬ 
liefs  were  another  major  factor  making  for 
more  frequent  interactions  between  aca¬ 
demic  social  scientists  and  governmental 
bodies.  Many  of  the  former  saw  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  as  at  least  a  partial  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  reformist  or  Marxist 
orientations  that  formed  an  important  part 
of  prevailing  social  science  ideologies.  At 
that  time,  as  well  as  later,  however,  there 
were  many  others  who  were  skeptical  of  any 
kind  of  political  involvement  and  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  on  the  outside.  For  those 
who  did  take  up  governmental  positions 
such  a  move  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
they  often  came  to  work  for  new  agencies 
whose  climates  and  operating  styles  were 


very  different  from  those  that  characterized 
“old-line”  departments.1 

In  many  respects  World  War  II  repre¬ 
sented  a  continuation,  if  not  an  accentuation, 
of  patterns  established  in  the  New  Deal.  The 
total  mobilization  made  the  governmental 
sphere  close  to  all-embracing.  The  extensive 
use  made  of  university  expertise  in  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  explained  not  only  by  Leonard 
Doob’s  observation  that  “it  was  somewhat 
vaguely  felt  that  all  kinds  of  brains,  even 
academic  ones,  were  necessary  to  win  a 
total  war  .:  .•  .  but  also  by  a  very  real 
concern  over  the  effect  that  the  war  might 
have  on  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
nation.  With  large  numbers  of  both  students 
and  teaching  personnel  engaged  in  the  war 
effort,  the  government  came  to  assume  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
university  instruction  and  research  going.  It 
did  so  by  increasing  its  support  for  research, 
tailoring  it  to  the  needs  of  the  war  agencies, 
and  by  sending  military  personnel  to  the 
campuses  for  training  or  continuing  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  harmony  of  the  ideological  stances  of 
the  government  with  that  dominant  among 
the  intellectual  community  continued 
throughout  the  war.  Among  the  social 
scientists  the  war  brought  into  focus  the  anti¬ 
fascist  sentiments  that  had  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  social  science  ideologies  in  the 
1930’s.  Basic  feelings  on  this  issue  had  also 
been  strengthened  by  the  entrance  into  the 
social  science  community  of  a  large  number 
of  European  refugees.  Feeling  that  this  was 
a  “just  war,”  many  social  scientists  put  aside 
their  pacifist  orientations,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

The  intensity  of  the  consensus  around  a 
completely  superordinate  end  facilitated  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  in  an  interesting  way.  The 
ultimate  value — winning  the  war,  liberation, 

1  These  distinctions  have  rarely  been  recognized 
in  writings  on  intellectuals  in  the  public  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Instead  the  government  is  most  commonly 
treated  as  a  monolith  (Merton,  II. 3,  1945). 

-  P.  100. 
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and  defeat  of  Nazism — allowed  tne  trans¬ 
forming  of  what  ordinarily  would  be 
fundamental  value  questions  into  purely 
instrumental  ones.  Hence  what  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  value  questions  became  questions 
accessible  to  science — open  to  scientific  judg¬ 
ment.  The  effects  of  bombing  upon  the 
morale  of  populations;  the  degree  of  democ¬ 
ratization  appropriate  to  the  armed  forces; 
the  functions  of  true  and  false  atrocity 
accounts  and  propaganda,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign;  all  could  be  treated  as  purely  instru¬ 
mental  issues.  When  this  consensus  started 
to  erode  in  the  postwar  years,  there  were 
renewed  concerns  with  questions  of  values 
in  research  and  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the 
social  scientists  to  examine  not  only  the 
means  but  also  the  ends  of  governmental 
policies. 

In  two  important  respects  the  war  repre¬ 
sented  a  departure  from  prewar  patterns.  In 
sheer  numbers  social  science  involvement  in 
government  research  at  this  time  was  more 
extensive  than  ever  before.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  when  there  was  the  degree  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  financial  support  that  per¬ 
mitted  the  pursuit  of  research  activities  on 
anything  like  the  scale  approaching  what 
has  now  become  common.  Habits  of 
thought,  action,  and  work  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  contemporary  social  scien¬ 
tists  were  set  during  the  war  period.  Many 
of  the  conflicts  that  we  are  witnessing  at 
present  between  government-supported  so¬ 
cial  scientists  and  those  who  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  outside  could  probably  be 
traced  to  the  succession  of  a  new  generation 
of  social  scientists  who  did  not  share  in  the 
wartime  experience. 

The  war  also  opened  up  whole  new  areas 
of  governmental  activity  as  fields  of  inquiry 
for  social  scientists.  Psychological  warfare 
research,  morale  studies,  and  propaganda 
analysis  became  firmly  established  as  spe¬ 
cialized  fields.  More  of  a  continuation  of 
prewar  patterns,  but  not  less  dramatic  in  its 
impact,  was  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
the  government’s  intelligence  function.  As 


a  result  of  the  war,  information  and  data- 
gathering  activities  were  extended  to  include 
most  foreign  countries.  As  before  in  the 
area  of  domestic  statistics,  “intelligence  re¬ 
search”  became  an  “umbrella”  for  analyti¬ 
cal  research. 

Paralleling  these  developments  were  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  recruitment  of  social 
scientists  into  government  research  pro¬ 
grams.  Most  significant  was  undoubtedly  the 
large-scale  entrance  of  behaviorally  oriented 
social  scientists — psychologists,  social  psy¬ 
chologists,  sociologists,  and  anthropologists 
— into  the  governmental,  and  more  specific¬ 
ally,  the  military  sphere.  Important  results  of 
the  wartime  involvement  of  these  groups 
were  the  claims  that  they  came  to  stake  out 
in  areas  formerly  dominated  by  professional 
military  men,  or,  in  the  foreign  policy 
sphere,  by  experts  on  diplomatic  history  and 
international  law. 

Although  during  the  war  the  social  and 
psychological  sciences  were  almost  always 
tied  directly  to  operational  organizations,  in¬ 
dependent  organizational  structures  were 
being  developed  for  military  research  and 
development  by  the  “hard”  sciences.  In  the 
immediate  postwar  period  the  social  sciences 
began  to  find  niches  in  this  military-scientific 
research  and  development  structure.  From 
tenuous  beginnings  the  acceptance  of  social 
science  in  the  programs  that  were  directed 
to  the  development  of  new  weapons,  defense 
operations,  and  the  management  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  grew  to  where  the  broad 
involvement  of  social  science  in  military 
R&D  came  to  have  major  consequences  for 
the  orientation  of  social  science  research  as 
a  whole. 

These  R&D  programs  helped  enhance  the 
scientific  ambitions  of  social  scientists  desir¬ 
ing  to  shift  their  activities  away  from  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  and  descriptive  analysis  of 
data.  Even  where  the  work  to  be  done  had 
very  poor  fit  to  conventional  scientific 
models,  it  had  to  be  rationalized  in  experi¬ 
mental.  nomological,  or  engineering  terms. 

These  programs  were  also  consequential 
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in  another  sense  in  that  they  enabled  the 
social  sciences  to  share  in  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  volume  of  federal  allocations 
to  scientific  research.  In  the  war  and  its 
aftermath  the  symbols  of  “defense”  and 
“national  security”  became  major  bases  for 
such  allocations.  After  having  reported  no 
expense  for  social  science  research  and  a 
modest  14  million  dollars  for  research  in 
natural  and  physical  science  in  1938,  in  the 
early  1950’s  the  national  military  establish¬ 
ment  was  spending  over  a  billion  dollars 
for  scientific  R&D  and  20  million  dollars  for 
research  in  the  social  sciences  alone  (U.S. 
National  Resources  Committee.  III. 2,  1938: 
69;  Federal  Funds  ....  I1I.2,  1953:  29). 

Conflict  and  Tension  in  the  Postwar  Years 

As  we  move  closer  to  the  present  it  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult  to  generalize  concerning 
long-term  trends  in  the  relationship  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  social  science.1  It  is  easier  to 
be  dispassionate  about  events  of  a  fairly 
distant  past  than  about  contemporary  ones. 
This  is  evident  in  the  literature  dating  from 
the  postwar  years,  much  of  which  is  topical, 
parochial,  and  typically  lacking  in  empirical 
data.  On  the  whole  it  has  little  to  offer  as  a 
basis  for  firm  generalizations. 

Primarily  in  a  speculative  vein,  then,  we 
suggest  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  troubled  the  relationships  between  suc¬ 
cessive  postwar  administrations  and  the  so¬ 
cial  science  community  can  be  traced  to  two 
developments.  One  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  has  come  to  rely  on  ev.iru- 
govcrnmental  organizations — the  uMversi- 
tics  and  nonprofit  research  organizations — 
to  produce  knowledge  and  expertise  for  use 
in  decision-making.  The  other  is  the  Cold 
War  and  the  drastically  changed  conditions 
— intellectual,  ideological,  and  organ  iza- 

1  For  descriptive  overviews  of  the  interactions  of 
social  scientists  with  foreign  policy  and  military 
departments  and  agencies,  see  Archibald  (I. 
1968);  Bowers  (IV..3,  1967).  Crawford  and  Lyons 
(III. 3,  1967):  and  Davison  (IV. 3,  1967). 


tional — of  government-sponsored  research 
on  foreign  areas  and  peoples. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  first  of  these 
developments  research  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  governmental  agencies  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  has  more  frequently 
than  before  come  to  be  performed  by 
individuals  in  institutions  whose  norms, 
values,  and  objectives  differ  from  those  of 
sponsoring  institutions.  The  greater  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  academic  social  scientist  to  the 
needs  of  his  discipline  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  frequency  with  which  the  solution  to 
practical  problems  calls  for  the  creation  of 
new  knowledge  rather  than  the  application 
of  existing  theory  or  data.  While  conflict 
between  individuals  working  within  different 
systems  of  institutional  requirements  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  seen  as  endemic  to 
policy-oriented  social  science,  in  the  postwar 
period  these  conflicts  have  been  exacerbated 
by  divergences  of  political  opinion.  Dispari¬ 
ties  of  outlook  of  representatives  of  the  two 
institutions  concerning  the  substance  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  and  action  in  international 
and  military  affairs  have  become  more  com¬ 
mon  and  more  intense. 

The  expansion  of  the  university  domain 
brought  about  by  the  infusion  of  federal 
funds  in  the  postwar  period  is  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  in  1936  only  an  estimated 
10  percent  of  the  federal  government's  re¬ 
search  expenditure  of  70  million  dollars 
went  to  the  universities  (U.S.  National  Re¬ 
sources  Committee.  III. 2,  1938:  189).  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  educational  institutions 
proper  and  educational  institution  research 
centers  received  30  percent  of  a  total  federal 
research  budget  of  ,5.5  billion  dollars  (Fed¬ 
eral  Funds  ....  III. 2,  1966:,  11).-  In  addi- 

-  No  tabulations  exist  which  show  the  amount 
of  federal  funds  going  to  different  types  of  recipi¬ 
ents  in  specific  research  areas  such  as  the  social  or 
life  science-.  The  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Technical  Programs  has  estimated  that  in  fiscal 
year  1965  the  universities  and  colleges  received  65 
percent  of  the  funds  for  all  government-sponsored 
projects  reported  to  the  Science  Information  Fx- 
change  ( Research  and  technical  Programs  .  .  .  , 
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tion  the  universities  have  benefited  trom  the 
creation  of  new  types  of  organizations  to 
perforin  research  and  development  activities 
for  the  federal  government.  In  fiscal  year 
1966  close  to  half  of  the  1.2  billion  dollars 
allocated  to  federal  contract  research  cen¬ 
ters,  for  instance,  was  spent  in  centers  man¬ 
aged  by  educational  institutions  ( Federal 
Funds  .  .  .  ,  III. 2,  1966:  25). 

The  expansion  of  the  university  domain 
has  resulted  not  only  from  tremendous  in¬ 
creases  in  government  spending  for  scientific 
research  but  also  from  the  entirely  new  eco¬ 
nomic  and  administrative  system  for  support 
of  science  instituted  after  the  war.  The  major 
features  of  this  system  and  the  conditions 
that  brought  it  into  being  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Price  (III. 2,  1954): 

“When  it  became  necessary  to  bring  the 
country's  leading  scientists  into  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  it  was  far  easier,  and  less  disturbing  to 
all  of  the  career  relationships  involved,  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  existing  companies  and 
institutions  than  to  bring  the  individual  scien¬ 
tists  in  as  government  employees.  After  V-J 
Day.  when  the  incentive  of  wartime  patriotism 
was  gone,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to 
make  the  same  choice.  As  soon  as  this  choice 
was  made  its  dynamic  features  became  evident 
bv  contrast  with  the  previous  systems  of  gov¬ 
ernment  support  of  science. 

“First  of  all.  as  the  scientists  eagerly  left 
special  military  work  to  go  back  to  their  in¬ 
dustrial  laboratories  or  universities,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  private  careers  for  public  purposes 
became  all  the  more  evident.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  sav  that  certain  defense  research  had 

III. 2.  1967:  41).  The  reporting  of  projects  to  this 
organization,  however,  is  far  from  complete  The 
absence  of  National  Science  Foundation  tabula¬ 
tions  according  to  field  of  science  and  performers 
of  research  is  one  of  several  examples  of  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  data  on  which  most  discussions 
concerning  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
sponsoring  scientific  activities  currently  have  to  be 
based.  The  production  and  uses  of  official  statistics 
describing  scientific  activities  could  well  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  kind  ot  scrutiny  that  crime  statistics 
have  undergone  recently  (Biderman.  II. 1..  1966: 
111  ff). 


to  be  continued.  But  the  scientist,  like  the 
common  soldier,  wanted  to  get  back  to  his 
home  institution.  The  contractual  system  made 
it  possible  to  have  government  work  done 
under  private  salary  scales,  with  none  of  the 
civil  service  red  tape,  without  the  restrictions 
of  personnel  ceilings,  and  with  a  greater  ap¬ 
pearance  of  long-term  security. 

“The  system  was  comparable  in  some  ways 
to  that  of  the  agricultural  grants-inaid  pro¬ 
gram.  But  there  had  been  endless  Congres¬ 
sional  haggling  over  the  question  whether  any 
given  state  should  be  permitted  to  have  more 
than  one  experiment  station  in  the  federal 
program  and  over  rigid  statutory  formulas  for 
the  distribution  of  research  grants  among 
states.  By  contrast,  here  was  a  system  in  which 
the  federal  agencies  could  do  business  not 
only  with  state  government  agencies,  but  with 
private  universities  and  industrial  corporations 
as  well. 

"In  addition,  it  gave  the  federal  agency,  .  .  . 
the  advantages  of  flexibility  and  initiative.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  not  create  a 
new  state,  but  the  Air  Force  could  bring  about 
the  creation  of  a  new  corporation.  The  new 
system  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  Air 
Force  as  it  sought  to  build  up  the  various  sup¬ 
porting  services  that  had  formerly  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  by  the  Army  (pp.  77-78).” 

The  widespread  use  ot  the  contract  and 
granting  mechanisms  in  the  postwar  period 
has  affected  the  institution  of  social  science 
in  a  number  of  ways.  It  has  permitted  the 
university-based  social  sciences,  for  instance, 
to  take  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
government's  data-gathering  activities.  The 
creation  of  new  types  of  organizations — fed¬ 
eral  contract  research  centers  and  nonprofit 
independent  research  organizations — has  in¬ 
volved  social  scientists  in  new  career  pat¬ 
terns.  research  specialties,  and  styles  of 
work.1  The  emergence  of  research  as  the 

1  A  National  Science  Foundation  report  states 
that  independent  nonprofit  institutions  employed 
more  than  three  times  as  many  scientists  and 
engineers  in  1965  than  in  1954  and  that  during 
the  same  period  expenditure  for  their  intramural 
research  and  development  activities  increased 
fivefold  (Scientific  Activities  ....  III. 2,  1967: 
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primary  work  activity  of  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  social  scientists  derives  in  consider¬ 
able  measure  from  new  work  opportunities 
in  these  organizations.1 

In  the  social  sciences  the  new  system  for 
government  support  of  scientific  activities 
has  created  a  division  of  labor  through 
which  governmental  needs  for  narrowly  ap¬ 
plied  or  mission-oriented  research  are  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  organizations  most  responsive 
to  these  needs,  most  frequently  the  federal 
contract  research  centers.  This  has  left  to 
the  universities  not  only  their  traditional 
basic  research  functions  but  has  added  the 
whole  area  of  policy-oriented  research  as 
well.  Whether  exploring  political  conditions 
favoring  arms  control  agreements,  ways  of 
building  sociopolitical  institutions  in  devel¬ 
oping  areas,  or  broad  aspects  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  such  studies  are  for  the  most  part 
performed,  under  government  contract  or 
grants,  by  researchers  at  universities  or  uni¬ 
versity-affiliated  institutions. 

It  is  partly  against  a  background  of  grow¬ 
ing  affluence  and  power  that  one  must  view 
recent  protests  by  many  academic  social 
scientists  over  the  threats  to  academic  free¬ 
dom  and  the  dangers  of  corruption  posed  by 
the  infusion  of  government  research  funds 
into  the  university  sphere.  Particularly  in  the 
I960’s,  activities  seen  as  needing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  social  scientists  have  increased  more 
rapidly  in  scale  and  scope  than  has  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  social  scientists  available  to  perform 
the  work.  This  “seller’s  market"  during 
much  of  the  decade  has  allowed  picking, 
choosing,  and  bargaining  for  the  individual 
social  scientist  as  well  as  for  the  profession 
collectively.  Recent  protests  against  govern- 

5-7).  The  data  in  this  document  relating  specifi¬ 
cally  to  economists  and  sociologists,  however, 
suffer  from  obviously  egregious  underenumeration. 

1  Of  the  sociologists  and  economists  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  1964,  22  percent  and  19  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  reported  research  and  development  as  their 
primary  work  activity  (Hopper.  III. I,  1966:  151; 
"The  Structure  of  .  ,  .  ,"  III. I,  1965:  22). 


nicnt  support  of  social  science  research, 
especially  support  by  the  military,  are  re¬ 
garded  by  some  commentators  as  an  effort 
to  stave  off  subservience  of  university  social 
science  to  government  influence.  But  since 
most  of  the  protestors  call  for  more,  rather 
than  less,  public  support  of  research,  these 
protests  may  also  be  seen  as  part  of  a  bar¬ 
gaining  process  by  which  social  scientists 
attempt  to  retain  the  benefits  of  govern¬ 
mental  support  while  at  the  same  time  set¬ 
ting  their  own  conditions  for  such  support. 

Much  of  the  recent  conflict  surrounding 
government  sponsorship  of  academic  social 
science  has  centered  on  the  presence  in  the 
university  sphere  of  funds  which  do  not 
meet  current  academic  standards  of  ideo¬ 
logical  cleanliness.  That  the  change  lies  more 
in  the  greater  assertiveness  of  academic 
social  scientists  than  in  the  number  or  char¬ 
acter  of  governmental  strings  attached  is 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  wartime 
or  early  postwar  foreign  area  and  military 
research  programs  with  present  ones.  The 
early  postwar  programs,  which  rarely  caused 
objections,  did,  in  fact,  have  much  more 
stringent  security  and  loyalty  requirements 
than  most  present  ones.  Orlans  (III.4, 
1967),  in  writing  about  the  aversion  of 
some  scholars  to  Defense  Department  spon¬ 
sorship,  observes: 

“Shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  issue  of 
conducting  classified  research  on  campus  was 
of  greater  practical  importance  than  it  is  today, 
when  both  government  and  university  officials 
concede  that  it  is  preferable,  in  peacetime,  not 
to  do  this  work  in  a  setting  designed  for  un¬ 
fettered  inquiry  and  instruction.  In  any  event, 
the  volume  of  classified  work  at  universities 
has  declined  and  alternative  sites  for  its  prose¬ 
cution  have  increased,  so  that  the  problem  has 
dwindled  (p.  9>." 

Social  scientists  have  recently  protested 
provisions  for  governmental  review  and 
oversight  of  research  and  for  censorship  of 
research  products  that  for  long  encountered 
little  objection.  Rice  (III. 2,  1967)  points 
out  that  organized  social  scientists  in  the 
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!94Q’s  were  sponsors  of  the  legislation  re- 
quiring  Budget  Bureau  review  of  federally 
sponsored  interview  and  questionnaire  stud¬ 
ies.  He  discusses  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  relationships  between  the  federal 
government  and  social  research  that  now 
leads  social  scientists  to  see  these  procedures 
as  an  alarming  threat  to  essential  research 
freedom. 

In  Chapter  II  we  discuss  in  greater  detail 
divergences  of  opinion  between  academic 
social  scientists  and  government  officials 
with  respect  to  the  substance  of  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  and  its  aftermath.  The 
multiple  effects — broadly  organizational  as 
well  as  intellectual — of  the  Cold  War  on 
foreign  area  research  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  area  of  intelligence  research.  This  is  a 
particularly  pertinent  case  not  only  because 
intelligence  research  involved  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  Cold  War  innovation  of 
covert  sponsorship  of  research,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  intelligence  function  had  appeared 
to  hold  the  promise  of  an  important  social 
science  contribution  to  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy.1 

As  we  commented  earlier.  World  War 
II  saw  the  extension  of  the  domestic  intelli¬ 
gence  function,  long  performed  by  social 
scientists,  to  include  a  wide  range  of  socio¬ 
political  and  economic  information  concern¬ 
ing  foreign  countries.  In  the  war  that  part 
of  intelligence  work  which  relied  on  open 
sources — newspapers,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
interviews  with  refugees — was  carried  out 
more  openly  than  was  later  to  be  the  ease. 
Much  of  it  was  unclassified  work.  Hven 
when  it  was  not.  the  community  of  scholars 
with  access  to  the  relatively  permissibly 
employed  “Restricted"  and  “Confidential" 

1  Hilsmun  (IV. 2.  1956'  7)  has  stated  that  “.  .  it 
is  in  the  strategic  intelligence  agencies  that  re¬ 
search — and  e\en  the  social  sciences— -will  find 
their  real  home  within  the  formal  structure  of  gov¬ 
ernment  "  It  is  significant  that  Hilsman's  entire 
analysis  of  the  production  and  use  of  strategic  in¬ 
telligence  is  carried  out  without  his  citing  a  single 
academic  social  scientist 


classifications  was  so  broad  in  wartime  that 
these  classifications  imposed  relatively  few 
impediments  to  scholarly  interchange.  The 
work  of  the  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS), 
for  instance,  resulted  in  more  than  300 
published  reports  and  monographs-  dealing 
with  every  conceivable  aspect  of  foreign 
areas  and  cultures. 

With  the  cloak  of  secrecy  in  which  intelli¬ 
gence  work  came  to  be  shrouded  as  a  result 
of  the  Cold  War  and  the  particular  ways  in 
which  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in¬ 
terpreted  its  mission,  there  was  less  room 
for  open  participation  by  social  scientists. 
The  concept  and  the  word  “intelligence,” 
whether  used  in  reference  to  research  or 
action,  became  a  creature  of  the  shadows — 
the  property  of  a  nether  world  of  agents, 
codes,  plots,  and  paid-for  putsches.  The 
cool  professionalism  with  which  these  tasks 
were  to  be  executed  is  illustrated  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Allen  Dulles  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  (VI.  1947).  While  ob¬ 
serving  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
information  collected  by  the  proposed  cen¬ 
tral  intelligence  organization  would  come 
from  open  sources,  Dulles  also  stated  that 
“the  agency  should  be  directed  by  an  elite 
corps  of  men  with  a  passion  for  anonym¬ 
ity,  .  .  .  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
previous  professions.  .  .  .  once  they  take 
position  in  the  central  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tion  they  should  ‘take  the  cloth’  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  service"  (p.  525). 

As  a  result  of  the  secrecy  surrounding 
intelligence  work,  academic  social  scientists 
presumably  have  had  less  opportunity  to 
influence  information  concerning  foreign 
areas  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  makers 
of  foreign  policy.  Most  of  them  were  cut 
off  from  many  sources  of  data  concerning 
foreign  countries,  such  as  those  gained  by 
the  monitoring  of  foreign  broadcasts.  One 

-  Figure  obtained  from  a  count  of  cards  in  the 
l  ibrary  of  Congress  catalogue.  By  contrast  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  represented  in 
the  catalogue  by  only  a  handful  of  cards. 
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might  speculate,  for  example,  that  there 
would  have  been  markedly  different  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  methodology  and  substance 
of  international  studies  had  extensive  for¬ 
eign  broadcast  monitoring  and  translation 
services  been  a  resource  available  to  all 
scholars  during  the  last  20  years. 

The  refinement  of  techniques  for  studying 
“cultures  at  a  distance”  in  the  postwar  years 
were  the  result  not  only  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
but  also  of  this  embargo  on  information. 
The  CIA’s  near-monopoly  on  intelligence 
research  also  prevented  other  governmental 
agencies  from  undertaking  much  of  this  kind 
of  research.  The  low  ranking  of  empirical 
research  in  the  Department  of  State,  which 
is  the  subject  of  much  adverse  comment  by 
social  scientists,  is  doubtless  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  substantive  foreign 
political  and  social  intelligence  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  CIA  mission  during  the  period  of 
the  most  rapid  growth  and  institutionaliza- 
tion  of  social  science.  In  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  postwar  years  there  was  only 
a  small  intelligence  research  office  (Bureau 


of  Intelligence  Research  or  INR)  which 
maintained  open,  although  limited,  contacts 
with  the  academic  community.  The  depart¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  draw  on  the  products  of 
academic  research  has,  however,  been 
greatly  impaired  by  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  which  linked  intelligence  and  re¬ 
search. 

Currently  we  are  experiencing  a  collapse 
of  the  fragile  innovations  and  relationships 
that  developed  during  two  decades  of  par¬ 
tially  covert  sponsorship.  Doubtless,  covert 
financing  allowed  intelligence  agencies  to 
promote  and  supply  seme  scholarly  activities 
which  more  politically  responsive  agencies 
would  have  had  to  shun.  The  special  kinds 
of  relationsii ips  that  were  formed  between 
covertly  sponsored  research  scholars,  their 
sponsors  in  the  intelligence  agencies,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  academic  world  are  yet 
to  be  fully  understood.  Only  on  the  basis 
of  such  knowledge  of  the  past  can  we  deter¬ 
mine  what  may  be  the  future  involvement  of 
the  social  sciences  in  the  foreign  intelligence 
function. 


II.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE:  ISSUES  OF 
THEORY  AND  METHOD 


For  many  social  scientists,  including  the 
editors  of  this  book,  the  thought  of  a  soci¬ 
ology  of  the  social  sciences  is  slightly  dis¬ 
comforting.  For  one  thing,  such  inquiries 
suggest  an  endless  process.  We  have  im¬ 
mediate  sympathy  for  reviewers  of  this  book 
who  will  be  thrust  into  the  meta-meta  level 
if  they  seek  sociological  explanations  for 
the  generation  of  a  book  such  as  the  present 
one.  Some  may  see  us  urging  our  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  behavior  of  the  notorious  bird 
that  flies  in  ever  narrower  circles  until  it 
disappears  into  its  own  innards.  Those  who 
may  fear  the  development  of  a  sociology  of 
the  sociology  of  the  social  sciences,  however, 
can  seek  solace  in  the  fact  that  the  first  meta¬ 
level  has  barely  been  explored. 

Many  social  scientists  have  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  legitimacy  of  inquiring  into 


their  own  activities.  If  polled,  they  would 
probably  feel  that  such  inquiries  divert 
scarce  intellectual  resources  from  other, 
more  important  problems.  Although  rarely 
vocalized,  questions  of  propriety  are  also 
involved.  Realistic  inquiries  into  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  research,  for  instance,  would 
be  considered  gauche  in  many  social  science 
circles.  These  feelings  may  be  explained 
partly  by  an  interest  in  protecting  the 
“secrets  of  the  trade"  and  partly  by  scientific 
norms,  which  insist  on  the  minimization  of 
such  extrascientilic  concerns  as  money. 

These  doubts  are  evident  in  the  elaborate 
justifications  which  preface  studies  of  social 
science  activities.  For  the  most  part  the 
argument  is  that  “if  we  study  what  we  are 
doing,  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  better."  In 
other  cases  the  relative  lack  of  attention 
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given  social  scientists,  compared  with  the 
extensive  study  of  other  social  groupings,  is 
used  as  an  argument,  Merton’s  (II.  1,  1957:. 
458)  observation  about  the  wealth  of  studies 
of  hobos  and  salesladies,  professional  thieves 
and  professional  beggars,  and  the  dearth  of 
those  concerning  social  scientists,  has  been 
quoted  so  often  that  it  is  beginning  to  sound 
almost  true. 

In  contrast  to  the  sociology  of  science 
which  has  established  itself  as  a  specialized 
field  of  empirical  inquiry,  work  done  along 
the  lines  of  a  sociology  of  social  science  has 
almost  always  been  subsidiary  to  other  in¬ 
tellectual  endeavors  and  activities.  Most  fre¬ 
quently  examinations  of  social  science  as  an 
institution  or  a  social  activity  are  linked  to 
the  interests  of  the  profession  and  carried 
out  to  meet  needs  for  professional  self-un¬ 
derstanding,  internal  control,  or  external 
relations.  In  the  less  frequent  instances  in 
which  social  science  has  been  studied  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  perceived  self-interests,  it 
has  been  from  perspectives  of  intellectual 
history  or  the  traditional  sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Only  on  very  few  occasions  has  the  theo¬ 
retical  framework  of  the  sociology  of  science 
been  applied  to  social  science.  The  social 
scientific  adequacy  of  this  treatment  of  the 
institution  of  science,  as  well  as  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  social  science,  should  be  examined 
before  settling  for  a  simple  transfer  of  the 
same  perspectives  and  products  to  social 
science.  We  examine  here  in  some  detail  the 
propositional  and  conceptual  bases  of  the 
sociology  of  science.  Before  doing  so,  we 
review  briefly  the  contributions  of  the  “pro¬ 
fessional  affairs"  literature,  the  sociology  of 
knowledge,  and  intellectual  history  to  a 
sociology  of  social  science. 

Self-Scrutiny  in  the  Profession 

Social  scientists  are  no  different  from 
other  professionals  in  being  interested  in 
the  state  of  their  profession,  both  internally 
and  in  relation  to  the  outside  world.  In  fact, 
peculiar  features  of  the  profession  such  as 
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its  marginal  position  in  relation  to  other 
social  groupings,  its  concern  with  autonomy, 
and  the  nonspecific  nature  of  its  calling  may 
have  made  its  members  unusually  prone  to 
introspection  and  self-scrutiny.  These  mat¬ 
ters  are  habitually  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  professional  associations.  The  profes¬ 
sional  journals  frequently  feature  articles 
examining  employment  and  other  character¬ 
istics  of  practicing  social  scientists,  problems 
of  recruitment  and  training,  and  questions 
of  professional  standards.  Some  of  the  major 
associations — the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Sociological  Associa¬ 
tion — now  have  journals  exclusively  devoted 
to  matters  of  professional  interest. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  self -scrutiny 
is  the  “whence  and  whither  social  science?” 
themes  often  chosen  as  topics  for  presiden¬ 
tial  addresses  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
professional  associations.  Discussion  of  what 
should  be  the  relationship  of  social  scientists 
to  their  “clients"  in  business  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  research  ethics,  are  others.  In 
this  literature  we  also  sec  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  specific  incidents  that  have  given  a 
particular  issue  high  and  temporary  visibil¬ 
ity:'  the  1948  election  forecast  debacle,  for 
instance,  prompted  a  debate  on  “oversell¬ 
ing"  of  the  social  sciences  (Social  Science 
Research  Council.  VI,  1949);  the  1955 
Chicago  jury  case  caused  widespread  soul- 
searching  over  the  ethicality  of  the  methods 
through  which  social  scientists  sometimes 
obtain  their  data  (Shils,  VI,  1959:  114- 
157);  in  1965  the  “Camelot  affair”  brought 
to  the  surface,  among  other  things,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “covert”  sponsorship  of  research 
(“  ’Camelot'  and  Psychological  Tests,”  1II.4, 
1966;  Horowitz.  III.4.  1967;  Silvert,  III.4, 
1965).. 

Although  conducted  on  a  higher  level  of 
intellectuality,  many  of  these  writings  and 
discussions  are  not  very  different  in  kind 
from  similar  exercises  among  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors  or  morticians.  In  intensity,  for  instance, 
the  reaction  of  the  social  science  community 
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to  the  “Camelot  affair”  might  well  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  organized  morticians  when 
confronted  with  Jessica  Mitford’s  The 
American  Way  of  Death. 

Although  the  professional  self-scrutiny  of 
social  scientists  in  public  has  generally  been 
carried  out  on  a  low  analytical  level,  it  is 
our  experience  that  in  private,  nonbusiness 
settings — such  as  those  associated  with  an¬ 
nual  meetings  and  conferences — they  bring 
to  bear  on  the  question  of  social  science  as 
a  profession  much  of  the  conceptual  and 
theoretical  apparatus  with  which  they  are 
most  at  home.  The  informality  of  the  setting 
also  permits  going  beyond  what,  in  the 
terms  used  by  Goffman  (VI,  1964:  22-30), 
would  be  called  the  “front”  of  public  pre¬ 
sentation.  For  indeed,  as  is  true  of  any  hu¬ 
man  activity,  social  science  has  both  its 
“froms”  and  its  “backs.”  Much  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  social  science  in  going  beyond 
the  commonplace  in  the  knowledge  it  pro¬ 
vides  of  institutions,  or  human  behavior, 
generally,  derives  from  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  explore  “backs.” 

Thus  it  is  only  in  these  settings  that  one 
hears  analyses1  of  such  “back”  topics  as  the 
effects  of  ethnic  succession  in  the  profession 
on  the  directions  of  its  intellectual  activity; 
of  specifics  of  the  workings  of  competition 
and  cooperation  in  the  “grants  economy”; 
of  politics  and  personality  as  they  have 
affected  the  granting  policies  of  a  great  foun¬ 
dation;  of  the  “cognitive  dissonance”  in¬ 
herent  in  research  roles. 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  professional 
self-scrutiny  relates  more  directly  to  the 
work  methods,  practices,  and  experiences 
of  social  scientists  engaging  in  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Writings  in  this  genre  may  merely 
form  the  introduction  to  a  larger  work  which 
presents  the  results  of  a  study,  or  they  may 
be  independent  articles  or  books  describing 
the  origins  of  a  particularly  well-known  re¬ 
search  project,  the  steps  involved  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  the  contacts  with  sponsoring  bodies 

1  See  also  the  article  by  Horowitz  in  Chapter  IV. 


and  with  the  individuals  and  organizations 
being  studied,  and  the  hardships  and  frus¬ 
trations  of  the  investigators.  Although  fre¬ 
quently  presented  as  studies  in  social  science 
methodology,  in  this  context  methodology 
means  more  than  simply  the  mechanics  of 
research.  Vidich  and  Bensman  (VI,  1964: 
vii),  for  instance,  in  their  introduction  to 
Reflections  on  Community  Studies,  describe 
this  other  dimension  as  “.  .  .  the  personal 
quality  of  community  studies,  that  is  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  investi¬ 
gator,  his  methods  of  investigation,  his  re¬ 
sults,  and  his  own  future  intellectual 
development.” 

The  individualistic  character  of  many  of 
these  writings  renders  difficult  their  use  as  a 
basis  for  generalized  descriptions  of  research 
behavior.  Although  they  frequently,  and 
often  candidly,  describe  the  “backs”  as  well 
as  the  “fronts”  of  research  activities  and  are 
lively  and  insightful,  these  writings  rarely 
achieve  the  degree  of  detachment  from  the 
object  of  study  that  is  usually  characteristic 
of  social  science  work.  Instead,  here  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  oriented  to  other  pro¬ 
fessional  concerns,  the  information  is  or¬ 
dered  and  presented  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  it  means  to  social  scientists,  personally, 
as  members  of  a  professional  group.  The 
results  seldom  yield  comprehensions  of  the 
social  sciences  as  institutions  or  behavioral 
systems  in  terms  of  general  sociological  con¬ 
cepts  and  propositions.  Broader  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  society  is  poorly  applied 
to  comprehending  the  social  sciences  and 
the  information  gathered  about  the  social 
sciences  does  not  contribute  to  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  society. 

Sociology  of  Knowledge  and 
Intellectual  History 

To  the  extent  that  the  study  of  the  social 
sciences  has  been  infused  with  perspectives 
broader  than  professional  self-inten-st,  these 
orientations  have  come  primarily  from  the 
sociology  of  knowledge  and  from  intellectual 
history.  The  basic  hypothesis  of  the  sociol- 
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ogy  of  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  so  well- 
known  by  now  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
restated.  Knowledge  whether  in  the  form  of 
subjective  beliefs  or  objective  “truths”  is 
seen  as  socially  conditioned.  The  perception, 
cognition,  and  conation  of  reality  are  viewed 
as  socially  determined  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  a  function  of  the  social  position  of 
individuals.’  This  notion  is  frequently 
merged  with  one  of  the  recurring  themes  of 
intellectual  history,  that  is,  that  historical 
events  not  only  shape  ideas  directly,  but 
they  also  shape  the  social  and  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  which  in  turn  generate  new  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ideas. 

Environmental  influences  on  ideas  and 
the  influence  of  the  thoughts  of  one  man  on 
the  thoughts  of  another  are  the  two  themes 
forming  the  explanatory  bases  of  most  his¬ 
tories  of  the  social  sciences.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  historical  sketch  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  introductory  chapter.  A  more  specific 
example  of  how  these  perspectives  are  used 
to  gain  understanding  of  developments  in 
the  social  sciences  is  found  in  a  history  of 
sociology  such  as  that  by  Hinkle  and  Hinkle 
(11.1,  1954).  In  presenting  evidence  sup¬ 
porting  the  view  “.  .  .  that  sociology  emerged 
largely  as  a  response  to  the  industrialization 
and  urbanization  of  the  post-Civil  War  era,” 
they  use  explanations  such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  social  backgrounds  of  early  soci¬ 
ologists:  "The  vast  majority  of  eminent  so¬ 
ciologists  prior  to  1920  came  from  rural  and 
religious  environments.” 

2.  The  academic  setting  of  sociology  in 
its  formative  period:  This  "was  of  such  a 
nature  and  so  located  (in  the  Midwest)  as 
to  be  acutely  sensitive  to  effects  of  urbani¬ 
zation,” 

3.  The  professional  organization  of  so- 

1  Znanieeki  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  31-32.  For  a  para¬ 
digmatic  overview  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge 
as  of  its  development  at  the  time  of  World  War 
II,  see  Merton  (II. 1,  1945),  Other  writings  in  the 
sociology  of  knowledge  deemed  important  to  this 
volume  are  included  in  the  Bibliography,  II.  I. 


otologists:  Sociology  was  “a  lineal  descen¬ 
dant  of  .  general  intellectual  movement 
committed  to  the  betterment  of  urban  social 
conditions  (pp.  2-4).” 

Apart  from  infusing  writings  on  the  social 
sciences  with  a  certain  degree  of  “perspec- 
tivism,”  a  more  important  contribution  of 
the  sociology  of  knowledge  perhaps  is  the 
precedent  it  sets  and,  hence,  the  legitimation 
it  offers  for  inquiring  into  the  production 
and  use  of  social  science  knowledge.  But  it 
also  sets  the  tone  for  the  genre  that  this  field 
of  inquiry  represents.  Regardless  of  time, 
method,  or  subject  matter,  writings  in  this 
area  have  certain  common  characteristics. 
These  have  been  outlined  by  Merton  <11.1, 
1957:  458): 

".  .  ,  whatsver  the  intention  of  the  analysts, 
their  analyses  tend  to  have  an  acrid  quality: 
they  tend  to  indict,  secularize,  ironicize,  sati¬ 
rize.  alienate,  devalue  the  intrinsic  content  of 
the  avowed  belief  or  point  of  view.  .  .  State¬ 
ments  ordinarily  viewed  in  terms  of  their  mani¬ 
fest  content  are  ‘debunked,"  ...  by  relating 
this  content  to  attributes  of  the  speaker  or  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.” 

In  tone  as  well  as  in  choice  ot  problems 
and  methodology  inquiries  bearing  the  so¬ 
ciology  of  knowledge  label  have  themselves 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  social  arid 
cultural  contexts  in  which  they  have  been 
launched.  It  is  entirely  fitting  then  that 
Mannheim  (II. 1,  1948”;  II. 1,  1951;  II. 1, 
1952),  writing  in  the  1930’s,  should  choose 
the  rise  of  authoritarian  ideologies  as  the 
focus  for  a  generalized  treatment  of  the 
existential  bases  of  belief  systems. 

In  its  methodology,  too.  the  sociology  of 
knowledge  has  been  influenced  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  milieus  in  which  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated,  Given  the  strong  empirical  orientation 
of  American  sociology  before  World  War 
I!,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  major  Ameri¬ 
can  contribution  to  the  sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge  came  to  be  a  methodological  one.  This 
was  the  proposition  advanced,  among 
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others,  by  Znaniecki,  that  we  view  systems 
of  knowledge  “simply  as  empirical  realities, 
trying  to  reach  by  their  comparative  analysis 
theoretic  generalizations  about  them.”1  Al¬ 
though  far  from  being  achieved  in  actuality, 
this  has  remained  the  ambition  of  most  con¬ 
temporary  sociologists  of  knowledge.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  study  of  social  science 
knowledge  has  lagged  far  behind  that  of 
such  other  “mental  productions”  as  physical 
science,  the  humanities,  or  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  substance  of  its  concerns  the  soci¬ 
ology  of  knowledge  has  undergone  changes 
which  set  the  general  theoretic  framework 
for  a  sociology  of  social  science.  In  earlier 
periods  it  dealt  primarily  with  the  thought 
and  knowledge  of  an  entire  society  or  cul¬ 
ture.  It  examined  the  shaping  of  “mental 
productions”  by  the  social  position  of  their 
producers.  Only  incidentally,  however,  did 
these  positions  involve  knowledge-producim’. 
roles.  In  this  aspect  it  reflected  prevailing 
conceptions  of  “men  of  knowledge”  in  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  century  Europe. 

In  its  Uter  developments,  especially  after 
its  transfer  to  this  country,  the  sociology  of 
knowledge  has  come  more  and  more  to 
concern  itself  with  individuals  and  groups 
who  specialize  in  the  production  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  knowledge.  These  are  often  seen 
as  orientinc;  their  activities  not  toward  the 
total  society  but  toward  specialized  audi¬ 
ences,  or,  to  use  Znaniecki’s  term,  “social 
circ'es.”  As  a  result,  the  field  has  come  to 
be  split  up  into  a  number  of  subareas  labeled 
after  the  particular  cultural  product  being 
studied.  Here  the  sociology  of  social  science 
can  be  placed  alongside  such  other  special¬ 
ized  fields  of  inquiry  as  the  sociology  of 
science,  of  art  and  literature,  and  of  religion. 

In  these  fields  the  concern  has  come  to 
be  not,  as  before,  with  mental  productions 
per  sc,  but  with  the  social  behavior,  roles, 
and  institutions  that  are  specific  to  their 
creation  and  use.  In  certain  fiields  this 
reversal  of  foci  has  advanced  to  the  point 

>  p.  30. 


where  the  product  itself  is  seen  as  incidental 
to  the  social  activities  surrounding  it.  This 
development  has  been  most  pronounced  in 
the  study  of  disciplines  where  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  existing  knowledge  or  techniques  is 
more  important  than  the  production  of  new 
knowledge.  It  is  not  accidental,  therefore, 
that  the  frame  of  reference  for  a  sociology 
of  psychiatry,  for  instance,  should  be  that 
of  the  sociology  of  work  and  professions 
(Schatzman  and  Strauss,  II.  1,  1966:,  4), 

A  similar  development  has  occurred  in 
the  study  of  such  a  predominantly  knowl- 
edg c-producing  activity  as  science.  In  a  brief 
history  of  the  sociology  of  science,  Storer 
(II. 1,  1966:  5-6)  points  out  how  in  earlier 
times  science  was  seen  primarily  “as  the 
part  of  society  that  produces  new  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  empirical  universe.  .  .  ."  Since 
about  1940,  however,  he  believes  we  have 
rapidly  moved  “, , ,  toward  the  investigation 
of  science  as  a  particular  sort  of  social  be¬ 
havior,  one  which  can  be  studied  as  an 
independent  part  of  society.  .  .  .” 

The  Sociology  of  Science 

The  sociology  of  science  represents  the 
most  elaborate  attempt  thus  far  to  apply 
to  the  institution  of  science  “the  kind  of 
sociological  analysis  that  has  proved  fruitful 
when  directed  to  many  other  kinds  of  social 
activities”  (Barber,  II. 1,  1952:  5).  Despite 
this  programmatic  pronouncement,  we  find 
that  in  basic  theoretic  statements  regarding 
the  sociology  of  science  its  concepts  and 
propositions  are  for  the  most  part  derived 
teleologically  from  methodology  and  episte¬ 
mology.-  Abstract  conceptions  of  “the  scien¬ 
tific  method”  rather  than  the  concepts  and 

-  It  should  he  noted  that  the  writings  on  which 
we  focus  here  are  theoretic  statements  of  the  soci¬ 
ology  of  science  such  as  those  of  Barber.  Merton, 
and  Storer  (all  in  II. 1).  Historical  descriptions  and 
empirical  studies  of  scientific  organization  are  often 
marked  by  a  more  objective  and  detached  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  social  determinants  of  scientific  institutions 
and  activities  than  the  attempts  at  contemporary  or 
timeless  social  system  analysis  discussed  here. 
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theories  that  social  scientists  have  used  to 
explain  other  social  phenomena  are  at  the 
centei  of  these  theories  and  their  analytic 
applications.  This  is  so  despite  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  study  of  science  presents  merely 
a  “special  case”  of  generally  applicable  insti¬ 
tutional  and  behavioral  analysis.  In  giving 
primacy  to  methodology,  especially  the 
truth-seeking  goals  of  science,  sociologists 
of  science  may  be  disposed  to  label  certain 
features  of  science  as  central  problems 
which  are  more  peculiar  to  their  own  disci¬ 
pline. 

More  specifically,  in  such  discussions  so¬ 
ciologists  of  science  commonly  mix  concep¬ 
tions  of  science  as  an  abstract  philosophical 
system  (or  systems)  for  gaining  valid  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  that  of  science  as  an  ideal  cultural 
system  embodying  certain  values,  norms, 
and  techniques.  In  turn  the  principles  of 
both  of  these  systems  are  confused  with 
those  of  the  phenomenal  systems  of  action 
when  the  latter  are  the  purported  referents 
of  the  discussions.  Abstract  conceptions  of 
the  scientific  me’hod  are  ideas  central  to 
each  of  these  systems.  But  each  system  also 
involves  other  prescriptive  elements.  Most 
functional  descriptions  of  science  confound 
the  purely  epistemic  elements  of  each  of 

esc  systems  with  other  elements  that  arc 
at  most  only  partially  derivative  from  their 
epistemological  basis, 

Merton  (II. 1.  1957).  for  example,  makes 
a  somewhat  similar  distinction  between  the 
philosophical  and  cultural  systems.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  “technical  methods" 
by  means  of  which  knowledge  is  certified 
and  the  “ethos  of  science."  His  models,  how¬ 
ever.  appear  unsatisfactory  to  us  for  pursu¬ 
ing  his  particular  interest  in  the  paper  in 
question,  which,  he  says,  is  concerned  with: 

“.  .  .  one  limited  aspect  of  science  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  Thus,  we  shall  consider,  not  the 
methods  of  science,  but  the  mores  with  which 
they  are  hedged  about.  To  be  sure,  methodo¬ 
logical  canons  arc  often  both  technical  expedi¬ 
ents  and  moral  compulsives,  but  it  is  solely 
the  latter  which  is  our  concern  (p.  551)." 


The  shortcoming  of  his  models  derives 
from  a  functional  formulation  that  begs 
some  of  the  central  questions  toward  which 
his  analysis  is  directed,  A  goal  is  postulated 
that  is  common  to  these  systems,  as  follows: 

“The  institutional  goal  of  science  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  certified  knowledge.  The  technical 
methods  employed  toward  this  end  provide 
the  relevant  definition  of  knowledge:  empiri¬ 
cally  confirmed  and  logically  consistent  pre¬ 
dictions.  The  institutional  imperatives  (mores) 
derive  from  the  goals  and  the  methods.  The 
entire  structure  of  technical  and  moral  norms 
implements  the  final  objective.  The  technical 
norms  of  empirical  evidence,  adequate,  valid 
and  reliable,  is  a  prerequisite  for  systematic 
and  valid  prediction;  the  technical  norm  of 
logical  consistency,  a  prerequisite  for  syste¬ 
matic  and  valid  prediction.  The  mores  of 
science  possess  a  methodological  rationale  but 
they  are  binding,  not  only  because  they  arc 
procedurailv  efficient,  but  because  they  are 
believed  right  and  good.  They  are  moral  as 
well  as  technical  prescriptions. 

Four  sets  of  institutional  imperatives — uni- 
vcrsalism.  communism,  disinterestedness,  or¬ 
ganized  scepticism — comprise  the  ethos  of 
modern  science  vpp.  552-553),” 

The  goal  stated  by  Merton  can  be  posited, 
as  it  and  similar  formulations  have  been,  for 
abstract  epistemological  formulations,  or  as 
a  goal  for  devising  concrete  methods  of 
study,  or  as  3  basis  for  axiological  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  workings  of  the  “ethos  of  sci¬ 
ence."  We  would  find  it  preferable,  however, 
to  treat  as  empirical  questions  whether  the 
moral  imperatives  are  derivative,  histori¬ 
cally.  from  the  goal,  or.  if  the  functionalist 
perspective  is  taken,  whether  a  paiticular 
imperative  “implements  the  final  objective” 
or  serves  some  other  system  demand.' 

An  additional  difficulty  of  Merton's  model 

1  Kaplan  (II. 1.  1964:  855-858)  raises  the  addi¬ 
tional  question  of  whether  these  moral  impera¬ 
tives.  which  Merton  derived  from  studying  writings 
and  documents  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have 
indeed  remained  as  unchanged  as  sociologists  of 
science  usually  assume. 
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is  that  it  tends  to  confuse  those  particular 
technical  expedients  which  form  the 
contemporary,  methodologically  prescriptive 
culture  of  science,  as  well  as  those  technical 
expedients  adopted  in  any  concrete  setting, 
with  the  theoretically  open  universe  of  all 
possible  methods  that  would  be  axiologi¬ 
cally  consistent  with  a  given  epistcmic 
formulation  of  science.  An  alternative  cul¬ 
ture-system  model  would  be  one  whose  form 
is  not  as  directly  inferable  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  system. 

Merton  does  not  assue,  however,  that  the 
ends  from  which  institutional  imperatives 
are  derived  and  which  they  serve  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  primary  motivational  determinants 
of  the  behavior  of  all  (or  any)  scientists.  He 
makes  this  statement,  however,  in  defending 
himself  against  arguments  that  a  concern 
with  “social  contexts  of  science"  is  a  cor¬ 
rupting  intrusion  of  matters  alien  to  science 
proper  or  that  it  impugns  the  disinterested 
motives  of  the  scientist: 

“.  .  .  scientists  may  be  most  variously  moti¬ 
vated — by  a  disinterested  desire  to  learn,  by 
hope  of  economic  gain,  by  active  (or,  as 
Veblen  calls  it,  by  idle)  curiosity,  by  aggres¬ 
sion  or  competition,  by  egotism  or  altruism. 
But  the  same  motives  in  different  institutional 
settings  take  different  social  expressions,  just 
as  different  motivations  in  a  given  institutional 
setting  may  take  approximately  the  same  social 
expression.  In  one  institutional  context,  egotism 
may  lead  a  sc  >  'ntist  to  advance  a  branch  of 
science  useful  ior  the  military  arts;  in  another 
institutional  context,  egoism  may  lead  him  to 
work  on  research  with  apparently  no  military 
use.  To  consider  how  and  how  far  social  struc¬ 
tures  canalize  the  direction  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  is  not  to  arraign  the  scientist  for  his 
motives  (p.  532)." 

Merton  escapes  from  his  concern  with 
whether  or  not  his  sociology  of  science  im¬ 
pugns  scientists’  motives  by  climbing  on  a 
higher  pedestal  fiom  which  he  pronounces 
a  resounding  endorsement  of  science  as  a 
cultural  and  social  system.  He  is  doubly  safe 


in  that  his  teleologicai  analysis  not  only  con¬ 
cludes  that  science  (as  a  cultural  system)  is 
functionally  necessary  to  science  (as  an  ex¬ 
panding  body  of  valid  knowledge),  but  also 
that  science  (both  meanings)  thrives  as  a 
direct  function  of  the  degree  of  democracy 
in  the  social  order  and  of  a  handful  of  other 
virtues.  Our  point  may  be  illustrated  by  re¬ 
marking  that  this  concern  with  whether  sci¬ 
ence  or  scientists’  motives  are  impugned  is 
“unscientific”  from  the  standpoint  of  some 
norms  of  the  ethos  (those  supporting  objec¬ 
tivity)  but  consistent  with  other  norms 
powerfully  binding  on  the  profession  (those 
supporting  in-group  solidarity).; 

The  models  implicit  in  Merton’s  writing 
might  be  depicted  as  follows.  Science  has  the 
goal  of  valid  knowledge  at  its  center.  Flow¬ 
ing  from  this  goal  and  encircling  it,  is  the 
body  of  basic  epistcmic  principles  which 
constitutes  the  scientific  method.  Around 
this,  in  turn,  is  an  epiphenomenal  normative 
culture  which  serves  to  constrain  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  scientists  into  the  form;  required  by 
the  method  and  goal.  The  ethes  controls  and 
patterns  divergent  inner  and  outer  forces 
so  that  the  scientist  is  not  led  into  tempta¬ 
tion  but  rather  pursues  the  virtues  consistent 
with  expanding  the  area  of  scientific  truth. 

The  Action  Systems  of  Science 

Storer  (II.  1,  1966),  writing  20  years  after 
Merton,  recognizes  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  real  and  the  ideal  inherent  in  Merton’s 
formulation  and  he  turns  his  attention  from 

“.  .  .  the  ‘ideal’  organization  of  science,  the 
social  system  of  science  to  a  consideration  of 
certain  general  patterns  of  behavior  in  which 
scientists  actually  engage.  Such  patterns  con¬ 
stitute  the  social  structure  of  science.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  distinction  between  system  and  structure 
as  I  use  the  terms  icre,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
structures  represents  the  working  out  of  \y\tem 
in  the  ‘real  world’  ( ?.  99)," 

In  contrast,  to  Merton,  then,  Storer  adds 
a  construction — the  social  structure  of  sci- 
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cnce — which  sounds  equivalent  to  the  third 
type  of  system  to  which  we  referred,  that 
is,  the  systems  of  action.  This  construction 
is  more  open  to  influences  from  the  social 
environment  of  the  scientific  social  system 
than  those  considered  by  Merton. 

Adding  this  third  system,  however,  does 
little  to  free  Storer  from  ideal  functional 
presuppositions  equivalent  to  those  of  Mer¬ 
ton’s  earlier  discussion.  The  organization  of 
Storer's  analysis  rests  on  the  same  kind  of 
teleological  postulate.  He,  too,  posits  a 
normative  cultural  system  that  constrains 
activities  in  keeping  with  the  idea!  goal  of 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  His  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  social  structure  of  science  con¬ 
sists  of  instances  of  inconsistencies  among 
these  norms  confronted  in  actual  practice 
and  of  conflicts  between  these  norms  and 
extra-system  impingements  on  scientific  ac¬ 
tivities. 

All  of  the  relationships  of  scientists  and  ex- 
trascientific  institutions  he  treats  as  sources 
of  conflict — as  embodying  disintegrative 
tendencies  for  science  as  a  goal,  as  a 
social  system,  and  as  a  social  structure.  The 
conception  of  contacts  between  science  and 
the  rest  of  society  is  much  like  that  of  the 
concerns  of  the  pious  of  the  ghetto  regard¬ 
ing  their  contacts  with  the  gentile. 

This  discussion  of  “social  structure"  thus 
is  exclusively  a  discussion  of  “problems  of 
science."  For  each  norm  of  science  he  pre¬ 
sents  illustrative  “problems.”  Thus  he  talks 
about  problems  of  disinterestedness,  that  is, 
factors  that  detract  from  the  scientist’s  con¬ 
cern  with  preserving  both  the  integrity  and 
value  of  science's  “native  commodity"  and 
that  encourage  his  interests  in  other  com¬ 
modities.  Or  he  looks  at  examples  of  the 
“problem  of  organized  scepticism,"  such  as 
the  reliance  on  personal  authority  as  a  cer¬ 
tification  of  the  value  of  a  work.  The  inte¬ 
grative  principle  keeping  scientific  activity 
in  line  with  the  teleological  principle  in 
Storer’s  analysis  is,  in  effect,  peer-group 
pressure.  The  scientist's  major  motivation 
is  not  assumed  to  be  directly  that  of  expand¬ 


ing  valid  knowledge,  but  rather  that  of  re¬ 
ceiving  “competent  response  from  his 
colleagues.”  This  response,  however,  is 
received  only  when  work  is  performed  in  a 
manner  that  serves  the  abstract  goal  of 
science.  Scientists  are  not  assumed  to  apply 
the  controls  to  themselves,  but  only  to  each 
other.  Storer’s  social  structure  proves  no 
system  at  all,  but  rather  selective  interfer¬ 
ences  with  his  ideal  social  system — a  system 
equivalent  to  Merton’s  ethos  of  science. 

Thus  Storer's  analysis  of  the  “working 
out  of  the  ideal  system  in  the  real  world” 
differs  from  his  analysis  of  the  ideal  system 
of  science  only  in  being  somewhat  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  more  concretely  illustrated  ex¬ 
trasystem  influences  than  with  internal 
dynamics.  For  example  in  discussing  the 
“ideal  system,”  he  analyzes  controls  that 
keep  scientists  from  working  on  problems 
that  arc  primarily  of  importance  to  non¬ 
scientists.  In  the  later  discussion  of  the 
“social  structure”  the  problems  the  scien¬ 
tist  is  constrained  from  working  on,  for 
example,  become  those  of  the  government. 
No  new  principle  is  involved  and  the  as¬ 
sumptions  foreclose  possibilities  of  discon- 
firmation  (pp.  88-90  and  113-114). 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  “explana¬ 
tions”  of  aspects  of  scientific  systems  that 
serve  to  protect  and  extend  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  scientist  and  of  science  as 
a  whole  in  terms  of  the  need  to  protect  scien¬ 
tific  activity  from  contaminating  external 
influences.  Both  Merton  and  Storer  describe 
much  of  the  ethos  of  science  as  serving  this 
central  need.  They  see  as  the  rationale  for 
these  controls  the  protection  of  the  manifest 
function  of  science,  that  is,  the  extension  of 
scientifically  certified  knowledge.  But  can 
this  function  suggest  when,  where,  and  with 
what  intensity  mechanisms  to  protect  auton¬ 
omy  will  come  into  play? 

Storer  emphasizes  that  science  differs 
fundamentally  from  service  professions, 
such  as  medicine  and  law,  in  support  of  his 
general  theory  that  an  internal  dynamic — 
the  drive  for  esteem  of  colleagues — is  the 
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primary  driving  force  of  its  culture  and  so¬ 
cial  system.  Scientists,  as  contrasted  with 
service  professionals,  he  asserts,  are  driven 
to  far  greater  dependence  on  their  col¬ 
leagues’  esteem  because  .  .  the  service 
professional  is  typically  supported  by  non¬ 
professionals,  his  colleagues  do  not  have  the 
collective  power  to  regulate  the  ‘rewards’  he 
revives”  (p.  18).. 

The  elaboration  of  an  ethos  to  extend 
and  protect  the  autonomy  of  the  profession, 
however,  is  fully  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in 
these  service  professions  as  it  is  in  science; 
and,  indeed,  is  a  dynamic  found  in  all  self- 
conscious,  occupational  groups.  Direct  lay 
dependence  may,  in  fact,  intensify  the  need 
for  devices  to  foster  autonomy  and  self- 
sufficiency.  The  intensity  of  the  perceived 
need  for  the  professional  service  on  the  part 
of  lay  publics,  further,  is  a  basis  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  power  that  often  makes 
possible  the  extensions  of  autonomy  in  these 
service  professions.  Other  social  forces  than 
the  willingness  of  clients  to  pay  for  services, 
determine  the  ability  of  a  highly  organized 
system  to  control  the  rewards,  economic  or 
otherwise,  a  professional  receives.  (Lynn  et 
al.,  I,  1967:  3,  passim.) 

Kuhn  (II. 1,  1962:  167-168)  argues  iden¬ 
tically,  as  docs  Storer,  placing  particular 
stress  on  the  highly  esoteric  character  of 
science.  The  insulation  of  science  from  de¬ 
mands  of  the  laity,  which  Kuhn  believes 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  profession,  allows 
scientists  to  work  exclusively  on  such  prob¬ 
lems  that  they  arc  likely  to  be  able  to  solve. 
But  these  properties,  too,  are  characteristic 
of  all  esoteric  professions.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  these  theses  about  science  to  ignore 
the  degree  to  which  relationships  between 
professions  and  laity  may  involve  asymme¬ 
tries  of  power  and,  further,  to  confuse  the 
situation  of  elite  members  of  the  profession 
with  those  of  its  rank  and  file. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  we  regard  such 
treatments  of  science  as  Merton’s  and 
Storer’s  as  more  likely  to  lead  to  simple 
affirmations  of  the  faith,  or  at  most  scholas¬ 


tic  elaborations  of  inherited  doctrine,  than 
to  increased  understanding  of  science,  if  they 
are  taken  as  the  models  for  what  we  have 
called  the  social  action  systems  of  science. 
When  explicitly  addressed  to  the  cultmal 
system,  they  may  usefully  delineate  impor¬ 
tant,  but  only  semiexplicit,  norms  of  the 
culture;  they  may  provide  measures  of  the 
degree  to  which  scientists'  behavior  con¬ 
forms  to  one  or  another  of  these  norms  in 
a  given  context;  and  they  may  investigate 
why  these  norms  are  taken  to  be  “right  and 
good.”  It  is  more  on  the  basis  of  assumption 
than  verification,  however,  that  these  norma¬ 
tive  elements  of  the  scientific  culture  can  be 
accepted  as  the  driving  forces  determining 
how  much  scicn’ific  knowledge  is  produced, 
how  many  people  are  engaged  in  it.  with 
what  kind  of  resources,  toward  what  par¬ 
ticular  ends,  and  with  what  particular  suc¬ 
cess  in  ordering  reality,  cither  prcdictively 
or  for  adaptation  and  manipulation. 

Kaplan  (II.l,  1964)  also  complains  that 
writers  on  the  sociology  of  science  have 
been  prone  to  accept  the  behavior-determin¬ 
ing  character  of  the  posited  values  and 
norms  of  science  without  sufficient  theoreti¬ 
cal  clarification  of  them  and  without  em¬ 
pirical  study  of  their  operation.  He  draws 
extensively  on  illustrations  of  scientific  com¬ 
munication  and  various  inconsistencies  be¬ 
tween  the  assumed  communal  imperative 
and  various  systemic  characteristics  of  con¬ 
temporary  science  (e.g.,  the  privately  cir¬ 
culated  “preprint”).  He  also  illustrates  how- 
following  the  imperative  against  secrecy  may 
interfere  with  scientific  progress  (e.g.,  by 
the  “publication  explosion"  overloading  the 
system  with  trivia  and  ephemera).  He  gives 
other  illustrations  relating  to  communication 
patterns  in  science,  which  suggest  that  the 
customary  formulations  are  also  too  general 
to  suggest  which  of  various  alternative  forms 
consistent  with  such  a  general  imperative  as 
communality  will  be  followed  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  (pp.  856-860). 

The  approach  to  the  study  of  science  as 
a  system  of  action  would  be  improved  by 
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models  (a)  that  do  not  posit  norms  derived 
exclusivcl)  from  the  philosophical  systems; 
(b)  that  incorporate  the  many  normative 
and  technical  alternatives  of  the  culture  of 
science  which  are  not  necessarily  either  logi¬ 
cally  consistent  with  one  another  nor  con¬ 
sistent  in  the  specific  action  they  suggest  in 
any  concrete  situation;  (c)  that  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  viability 
of  a  system  which  is  not  so  self-sufficient 
economically,  politically,  socially,  culturally, 
and  demographically  as  aspires  (and  pre¬ 
tends)  to  be;  and  (d)  that  do  not  obscure 
the  applicability  of  general  principles  of 
behavior  and  organization  to  science  by  un¬ 
necessarily  postulating  its  uniqueness. 

The  Sociology  of  Social  Science — A  Product 
of  “Big  Social  Science” 

The  sociology  of  social  science  as  it  is 
now  developing  is  the  product  of  what  some 
observers  have  called  “big  social  science” 
("New  Intelligence  Requirements,”  111.3, 
1965:  173).  The  production  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  knowledge,  especially  that  involving 
mass  collection  of  data,  has  become  a  large- 
scale  enterprise  requiring  a  combination  of 
skills,  a  fairly  elaborate  division  of  labor 
and  considerable  mechanical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  resources.  The  costliness  of  this 
enterprise  has  created  an  intricate  structure 
for  support  of  research  which  ties  the  social 
sciences  to  such  other  social  institutions  as 
business,  government,  and  the  world  of 
foundations.  Although  the  total  amount  of 
economic  resources  required  to  maintain  the 
current  level  of  social  science  research  ac¬ 
tivities  is  difficult  to  calculate,  one  estimate, 
made  in  1961.  sets  this  figure  at  652  million 
dollars.  Of  this  the  Federal  government  pro¬ 
vided  an  estimated  32  percent,  YVe  get  a 
better  feeling  for  the  size  of  the  current 
social  science  research  budget  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government — an  estimated  222  million 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1967 — if  we  consider 
that  it  involves  outlays  of  more  money  than 
what  it  costs  annually  to  operate  the  entiic 
legislative  branch  (Ellis.  111.2,  1964;  Fed¬ 


eral  Funds  for  Research,  III. 2,  1966:  78). 

In  the  last  few  years  the  affairs  of  the 
social  science  professions  have  become  pub¬ 
lic  and  political  concerns.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  those  matters  that  relate  to  the  larger 
society  and  to  government,  but  of  many  in¬ 
ternal  matters  as  well.  A  large  poriiu.*  of 
the  unprecedented  attention  currently  given 
social  science  in  Congress1  has  been  directed 
to  questions  of  how  economic  allocations  to 
social  science  are  to  be  justified,  how  re¬ 
search  should  be  organized  in  and  out  of 
government,  and  of  how  the  activity  may  be 
regulated  to  keep  it  consistent  with  the  sen¬ 
sitivities  and  sensibilities  of  other  social 
groupings.  Much  of  this  debate  has  been 
characterized  by  an  ambivalence  toward  the 
social  sciences.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  fear  that  a  powerful  social  science  may 
create  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Big 
Brotherish  state;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  concern  over  turning  over  to  what  is 
deemed  to  be  a  feeble,  impotent,  and  camou¬ 
flaged  pseudoscience,  a  role  in  engineering 
social  lives  which  it  cannot  perform,  at 
least  not  yet. 

The  parallel  trends  of  the  emergence  of 
“big  social  science”  and  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  given  it  by  political  bodies  have  forced 
attention  to  the  institutions  which  produce, 
use.  and  support  social  science  research.  In 
the  growing  volume  of  writing  and  thinking 
about  the  relationship  of  social  science  and 
government,  systematic  examinations  have 

1  In  1967  a  handful  of  congressional  committees 
were  considering  aspects  of  the  role  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  in  government  and  the  larger  society.  Among 
these  committees  were:  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Research  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  (the  Harris  Committee): 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  (the  Fascell  Committee):  the  Research 
and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  (the 
Rems  Committee):  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci¬ 
ence.  Research,  and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  (the  Dad- 
dario  Committee). 
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so  far  primarily  taken  the  form  of  studies’ 
bearing  on  such  questions  in  the  debate  as 
the  utility  of  social  science  for  public  policy, 
what  might  be  a  national  policy  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  social  sciences,  and  what  should  be 
the  level  of  government  support  of  social 
science  research  activities.  Some  of  these 
studies  are  conducted  under  official  auspices- 
(with  participating  social  scientists  acting  as 
representatives  of  their  respective  disciplines 
or  professional  associations).  They  have  the 
explicit  purpose  of  providing  guidance  to 
decision-makers  concerned  with  national  sci¬ 
ence  and  social  science  policies.  The  Be¬ 
havioral  and  Social  Science  Survey  (BASS), 
for  instance,  was  launched  in  1966  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  It  is  described  as  being  undertaken 
“in  response  to  the  widespread  and  increased 
interest  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
on  the  part  of  government  agencies,  the 
Congress,  a  number  of  influential  natural 
scientists,  and  others  concerned  with  na¬ 
tional  policy  for  science”  ( Behavioral  and 
Social  Science  Survey  ....  VI,  1967).  Since 
the  conduct  of  research  or  formulations  of 
questions  for  such  research  are  not  primary 
functions  of  these  study  groups,  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  sociology  of  social  science  is 
likely  to  be  mostly  indirect.  Their  work, 
for  example,  may  well  stimulate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  better  data  concerning  govern¬ 
ment  support  of  social  science  research. 

In  the  future  the  institution  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  is  certain  to  be  a  more  frequent  object 
of  research  as  an  important  social  phenome¬ 
non  in  its  own  right.  The  emergency  of  “big 
social  science"  is  the  most  effective  stimulus 
to  such  research.  This  development  is  likely 

1  A  distinction  between  “research"  and  “study" 
in  policy-oriented  social  science  is  suggested  in  the 
Introduction  to  Chapter  II,  p.  56. 

2  In  1967  within  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences — National  Research  Council,  there  were  two 
committees  examining  the  social  sciences.  These 
were  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Programs  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  BASS 
Committee  mentioned  later  in  text. 


to  affect  not  only  the  subject  matter  but  also 
the  methodology  of  a  sociology  of  social 
science.  Overall,  we  can  expect  this  field  of 
inquiry  to  spawn  increasingly  specialized 
empirical  investigations  of  the  role  of  the 
social  sciences  in  society.  This  trend  will 
derive  from  the  oft-noted  tendency  of  social 
science  to  split  up  into  multiple  subject 
fields.  While  the  label  “sociology  of  social 
science”  will  probably  continue  to  be  used, 
in  the  future  it  will  comprise  specialized 
inquiries  into  the  economics  and  politics  of 
social  science  as  well  as  its  history. 

We  have  spoken  earlier  of  the  hesitancy 
of  social  scientists  to  inspect,  publicly,  the 
“back”  of  social  science  activities.  Yet  the 
sociology  of  social  science,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  social 
science  as  an  institution,  must  consider  the 
“back"  as  well  as  the  publicly  presented 
“front."  A  growth  in  the  size,  the  strength, 
and  security  of  this  institution  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  with  propriety  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  privacy  involved  in  such  studies. 

By  dealing  with  larger  numbers  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  units  of  analysis,  we  can  insure 
the  anonymity  of  the  subjects.  As  the  furor 
over  the  ethics  of  Vidich  and  Bensman's 
(VI,  I960)  study.  Small  Town  in  Mass  So¬ 
ciety,  demonstrated,  if  the  community  is 
small  enough,  research  invades  the  privacy 
both  of  the  individual  and  the  collectivity 
when  social  scientists  display  the  “backs" 
of  their  activities.  The  anonymity  of  num¬ 
bers  also  facilitates  the  development  of  an 
appropriately  clinical  style  of  rhetoric.  As 
demonstrated  in  the  study  of  political  and 
economic  as  well  as  sexual  activity,  “backs" 
can  be  hygienically  arranged  for  public 
scholarly  presentation. 

A  larger  scale  of  social  science  activities 
increases  both  the  feasibility  and  utility  of 
generalizations  concerning  different  aspects 
of  the  social  science  institution.  With  more 
units  of  observation  at  our  disposal,  propo¬ 
sitions  can  be  validated  against  findings  that 
have  statistical  significance.  A  research  proj¬ 
ect  seeking  to  develop  generalizations  con- 
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cerning  the  effectiveness  of  different  ways 
of  organizing  social  science  research,  for 
instance,  would  relate  a  significant  number 
of  “team”  and  “individual”  research  projects 
to  such  factors  as  productivity,  work  satis¬ 
faction,  and  career  advancement.  In  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  large  sums  of  money  go  into 
social  science  research,  such  generalizations 
will  also  be  of  pragmatic  value. 

The  growth  of  social  science  and  the 
many  links  it  has  established  with  other 
social  institutions  make  concepts  and  theo¬ 
ries  developed  in  other  fields  of  sociological 
inquiry  more  pertinent  to  the  study  of  the 
institution  of  social  science.  As  organiza¬ 
tions  for  social  science  research  grow  larger 
and  come  to  involve  an  elaborate  differen¬ 


tiation  of  roles,  they  can  profitably  be 
studied  within  the  conceptual  frameworks 
of  professional  organizations.  The  institu- 


as 

ticnaiization  of  social  science  research  in 
government  makes  theories  of  bureaucracy, 
administrative  behavior,  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  appropriate  means  of  comprehending  the 
interactive  behaviors  of  social  scientists  and 
government  officials.  The  growth  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  requirements  of  the  institution  of 
social  science  and  the  complex  ways  in 
which  allocations  of  funds  are  made  to  this 
activity  renders  economic  theory  useful,  es¬ 
pecially  that  pertaining  to  public  value  goods 
and  services.  By  setting  up  models  that  do 
not  rest  exclusively  on  elements  that  are 
intrinsic  to  the  institution  of  social  science, 
it  also  becomes  feasible  to  separate  those 
characteristics  of  the  insth>»tion  and  its  be¬ 
havioral  components  that  are  indeed  unique 
to  science  and  social  science  from  those  that 
are  merely  adaptations  of  principles  and 
forms  found  in  other  social  institutions. 


CHAPTER  I 


Perspectives  on  the  Social  Roles  of  the 
Social  Sciences 


Sociology  and  Theory  of  Knoivledge 

FLORIAN  ZNANIECKZ 


Sociology  is  still  young  and  inclined  to  be 
imperialistic.  Her  forefathers  claimed  for  her 
the  entire  domain  of  culture,  and  many  of 
her  faithful  courtiers  are  trying  to  make 
those  claims  good  by  extending  her  sway 
over  the  fields  of  law,  economics,  technol¬ 
ogy.  language,  literature,  an,  religion, 
knowledge  ....  It  is  all  very  well  to  culti¬ 
vate  me  borderlands  between  the  special 
sciences,  but  each  science  should  first  culti- 
\utc  properly  its  own  field  by  its  own  meth¬ 
ods. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  that  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  borderland  problems  that  has 
recently  been  termed  the  “sociology  of 
knowledge" — a  term  parallel  to  "sociology 
of  religion,”  "sociology  of  art,"  "sociology 
of  language."  Interest  in  these  problems  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  modern  socio¬ 
logical  thought.  The  central  idea  of  Comte's 
famous  “law  of  three  states"  was  that  be¬ 
tween  certain  types  of  philosophy  or — more 
generally — of  knowledge  (theological,  meta¬ 
physical,  positive)  and  certain  forms  of 
social  structure  there  exists  a  relationship 
of  mutual  dependence.  Half  a  century  later, 
the  French  sociological  group  centered 
around  Durkheim  tried  in  a  series  of  highly 
significant  studies  to  show  the  social  origin 
of  the  fundamental  forms  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  and  thinking.  More  recently,  German 
sociologists,  especially  Max  Scheler  and 
Karl  Mannheim,  have  made  systematic  ef- 

•  Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Social  Role  of  the  Man 
of  Knowledge,  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1940,  pp.  1-22.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  publisher. 


forts  to  trace  the  dependence  of  knowledge 
on  social  conditions. 

The  term  "sociology  of  knowledge”  seems 
to  us  rather  unfortunate,  for  it  suggests  that 
knowledge  as  such  is  an  object  matter  of 
sociological  investigation.  Now,  every  sci¬ 
ence  deals  with  a  specific  class  of  systems 
and  of  processes.  Sociology  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  class  of  systems  which  is 
called  “social”  (for  example,  a  “social 
group,"  a  “social  relation”)  and  with  pro¬ 
cesses  which  occur  within  or  between  such 
systems.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
social  systems  is  that  their  chief  components 
are  interacting  men,  whereas  systems  of 
knowledge,  or  theories  (using  this  term  in 
the  most  general  sense),  are  obviously  not 
social  systems.  Nor  are  linguistic,  aesthetic, 
religious,  or  technical  systems  “social”: 
there  is  little  similarity  between  a  compound 
sentence,  a  poem,  a  painting,  a  sacrifice,  an 
automobile,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  political 
party,  a  club,  a  conjugal  or  parental  relation, 
on  the  other  hand,  beyond  the  fact  that  each 
of  them  has  an  inner  order  holding  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts  together. 

Of  course,  between  social  systems  on  the 
one  hand  and  other  kinds  of  cultural  systems 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  dynamic 
relationships  of  one-sided  or  mutual  depen¬ 
dence,  some  of  which  we  are  going  to  inves¬ 
tigate  presently.  But  there  are  likewise 
relationships  of  dependence  between  other 
kinds  of  systems.  If  the  existence  of  such 
relationships  entitles  us  to  use  the  terms 
“sociology  of  knowledge”  and  “sociology 
of  art,"  by  the  same  token  we  should  be 
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justified  in  speaking  of  “linguistics  of  reli¬ 
gion, ”  “religionistics  of  art,"  “economics  of 
knowledge,”  and  so  on. 

Ho  wer,  there  is  no  need  of  wrangling 
about  words.  Since  the  expression  “sociol¬ 
ogy  of  knowledge”  has  by  now  gained  a 
wide  recognition  in  sociological  literature, 
we  may  as  well  adopt  it  with  the  emphatic 
'•eservation  that  it  does  not  mean  a  “socio¬ 
logical  theory  of  knowledge.”  Otherwise, 
sociology  wou.J  find  itself  in  a  curious  po¬ 
sition.  As  a  theory  of  knowledge,  a  “science 
of  the  sciences,"  it  would  have  to  determine 
its  own  character  as  sociology;  whereas  as 
sociology  it  would  determine  its  own  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  “science  of  the  sciences.”  (von 
Schelting,  II.  1,  1936.) 

Many  misunderstandings  might  be 
avoided  if  we  had  a  fully  constituted  “sci¬ 
ence  of  knowledge,”  a  comparative,  induc¬ 
tive  study  of  the  various  systems  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  empirical  research  would  dis¬ 
close  in  the  past  and  the  present  ....  [A] 
science  of  knowledge  parallel  to  modern 
sociology  or  linguistics  would  not  attempt 
to  standardize  normatively  the  systems  it 
studies  but  would  view  them  simply  as 
empirical  realities,  trying  to  reach  by  their 
comparative  analysis  theoretic  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  them.  Such  a  science  has  only 
begun  to  emerge  out  of  historical  and  ethno¬ 
logical  studies.  Its  development  is  apparently 
a  slow  and  difficult  task,  and  the  sociologist 
is  hardly  competent  to  participate  in  it. 

For  an  objective  investigation  of  systems 
of  knowledge  in  their  composition,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  relationships  must  take  fully  into 
consideration  that  which  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  every  system  of  knowledge: 
its  claim  to  be  true,  that  is,  objectively  valid. 
The  sociologist,  however,  is  not  entitled  to 
make  any  judgments  concerning  the  validity 
of  any  systems  of  knowledge  except  socio¬ 
logical  systems.  He  meets  systems  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  only 
when  he  finds  that  certain  persons  or  groups 
that  he  studies  are  actively  interested  in 
them,  that  they  construct,  improve,  supple¬ 


ment,  reproduce,  defend,  or  popularize  sys¬ 
tems  which  they  regard  as  true  or  else  reject, 
oppose,  criticize,  or  interfere  with  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  systems  which  they  consider  un¬ 
true.  In  every  such  case  the  sociologist  is 
bound  to  abide  by  whatever  standards  of 
validity  those  individuals  or  groups  appiy  to 
the  knowledge  in  which  they  take  an  active 
share.  For,  as  an  observer  of  cultural  life, 
he  can  understand  the  data  he  observes  only 
if  he  takes  them  with  the  “humanistic  coeffi¬ 
cient.”  only  if  he  does  not  limit  his  observa¬ 
tion  to  his  own  direct  experience  of  the  data 
but  reconstructs  the  experience  of  the  men 
who  arc  dealing  with  them  actively. 
(Znaniecki.  VI,  1934.)  Just  as  a  conjugal 
relation  which  he  observes  is  to  him  really 
and  objectively  what  it  is  to  the  conjugal 
partners  themselves,  or  an  association  what 
it  means  to  its  members,  a  given  system  of 
knowledge  must  be  to  him  also  what  it  is 
to  the  people  who  participate  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  reproduction,  application,  and  devel¬ 
opment  ....  He  must  resign  his  own  criteria 
of  theoretic  validity  when  dealing  with  sys¬ 
tems  of  knowledge  which  they  accept  and 
apply  .  .  .  .  [I]t  is  their  judgment,  not  the 
sociologist’s,  which  conditions  whatever  in¬ 
fluence  their  knowledge  has  on  their  social 
life,  and  vice  versa.. 

But  how  ought  the  sociologist  behave 
when  he  finds  that  some  people  deny  the 
validity  of  a  system  which  other  people  re¬ 
gard  as  true?  Does  not  this  conflict  of  au¬ 
thorities  compel  him  to  make  a  decision? 
We  do  not  think  so.  If  we  apply  consistency 
the  humanistic  coefficient,  we  shall  conclude 
that  when  a  man  takes  a  negative  attitude 
toward  a  system  of  knowledge  which  others 
recognize,  this  is  only  a  more  or  less  interest¬ 
ing  fact  of  his  personal  life,  not  affecting  at 
all  the  objective  composition,  structure,  or 
validity  of  the  system  which  he  rejects.  In 
the  same  way,  the  fact  that  a  person  does 
not  like  the  F.nglish  language,  impressionism 
in  painting,  or  Calvinism  in  religion  is  en¬ 
tirely  irrelevant  to  the  intrinsic  pattern  and 
significance  of  those  cultural  systems  as  ex- 
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perienccd  by  iheir  adherents.  Such  a  nega¬ 
tive  valuation  may,  howevei,  be  instructive 
in  other  respects,  if  a  man  rejects,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  voluntaristic  psychology  because  he 
applies  to  it  the  standards  of  behavioristic 
psychology  which  he  recognizes  as  true,  this 
fact  (though  it  has  no  bearing  upon  volun¬ 
tarism)  throws  light  on  the  composition, 
structure,  and  claims  to  validity  of  behavior¬ 
ism  ,  .  .  , 

.  ...  ..  .  In  observing,  howevei,  the  actual 
functioning  of  these  multiform  “truths”  in 
the  sphere  of  active  experience  of  the  people 
who  regard  them  as  valid — in  observing 
the  influence  which  the  recognition  of  cer¬ 
tain  truths  has  upon  the  conscious  lives  of 
people  as  experiencing  and  active  subjects 
— we  can  say  generally  that  whatever  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  truth  functions  as  a  norm  of 
thinking ,  imposes  upon  the  conscious  agent 
who  recognizes  it  a  distinctive  selection  and 
organization  of  some  data  of  his  experience. 
The  data  acquire  thereby  the  character  of 
object  matter  of  knowledge  The  “truth” 
itself — and  even  more  so  the  whole  system 
of  which  it  is  an  element — possesses  in  the 
active  experience  of  ail  those  who  recognize 
it  an  “objective”  significance  which  makes 
its  validity  seem  to  them  independent  of 
their  “subjective”  emotions,  wishes,  repre¬ 
sentations.  They  participate  in  a  system  of 
knowledge,  .  .  .. 

Now.  sociological  investigation  discovers 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  knowledge  and  social  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  upon  men’s  participation  in  a  certain 
system  of  knowledge  often  depends  their 
participation  in  some  social  system  and  their 
conduet  within  the  limits  of  the  latter.  A 
person  who  is  “instructed”  or  “learned"  in 
certain  theories  is  admitted  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  roles  and  to  the  membership 
of  certain  groups  in  which  the  “ignorant" 
are  not  allowed  to  share.  .  .  .  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  popularization  of  modern  physical 
and  biological  sciences  have  markedly 
affected  the  composition  and  structure  oi 
many  social  groups,  either  directly  by  chang¬ 


ing  traditional  beliefs  or  indirectly  by  the 
technological  applications  of  those  sciences 

On  the  other  hand,  the  participation  of 
men  in  certain  social  systems  often  deter¬ 
mines  (though  perhaps  not  entirely  or  ex¬ 
clusively)  in  what  systems  of  knowledge 
they  will  participate,  and  how.  Many  social 
groups  require  that  all  weir  members  know 
certain  sacred  doctrines  or  the  rudiments  of 
some  lay  sciences,  while  some  groups  forbid 
their  members  to  meddle  with  certain  theo¬ 
ries.  Men  who  are  destined  for  professional 
occupations  must  acquire  the  knowledge  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary  for  those  occupations 
according  to  social  rules  and  regulations. 
And  there  are  various  socially  prescribed 
ways  of  participating  in  systems  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Sometimes  men  are  expected  and 
taught  merely  to  memorize  formulas  in 
which  knowledge  is  expressed,  whereas  ai 
other  times  understanding  of  all  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  a  system  is  required.  Exclusive 
emphasis  may  be  put  upon  the  practical 
application  of  the  “truths”  included  in  a 
system  or  on  the  contrary,  upon  their  purely 
theoretic  significance.  In  many  cases  no 
modification  of  the  system  is  allowed;  in 
other  cases  it  is  regarded  as  not  only  per¬ 
missible  but  meritonous  to  improve,  de¬ 
velop,  modify,  supplement  a  system  and  in 
rare  cases  even  to  construct  a  new  system. 

Individual  conformity  with  the  various 
social  demands  relative  to  knowledge  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  specific  methods  of  education,  en¬ 
couragement,  and  cortrol.  The  success  or 
failure  of  these  methods  in  particular  cases 
is  conditioned,  of  course,  by  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  whom  they  are  applied.  But  why 
individuals  manifest  such  psychological  ca¬ 
pacities  and  dispositions  as  they  possess  by 
participating  the  way  they  do  in  certain  sys¬ 
tems  of  knowledge  and  not  in  others  is  a 
question  which  can  be  answered  only  by  a 
study  of  the  society  in  which  those  individ¬ 
uals  live. 

Tims,  while  admittedly  systems  of  knowl¬ 
edge — viewed  in  their  objective  composi- 
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tion,  structure,  and  validity — cannot  be 
reduced  to  social  facts,  yet  their  historical 
existence  within  the  empirical  world  of  cul¬ 
ture,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  men 
who  construct  them,  maintain  them  by 
transmission  and  application,  develop  them, 
or  neglect  them,  must  in  a  large  measure  be 
explained  sociologically.  And  this  is  what 
“sociology  of  knowledge”  has  actually  been 
doing,  whenever  it  was  not  vainly  trying  to 
become  epistemology.  Even  thus  limited, 
the  task  is  sufficiently  vast  and  difficult  to 
occupy  many  sociologists  for  generations  to 
come,  especially  as  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  hitherto  .  sed  in  dealing  with  these 
problems  seems  rather  inadequate. 

In  our  present  outline  we  attempt  to  sur¬ 
vey  a  certain  portion  of  the  field  which 
“sociology  of  knowledge"  tends  to  cover. 
We  assume  from  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  direct  and  indirect,  liar  knowledge  as 
it  has  historically  grown  is  the  agglomerated 
p.oduct  of  specific  cultural  activities  of  num¬ 
berless  human  individuals  Further,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  some  individuals 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  their  lives 
specialize  in  cultivating  knowledge,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  other  individuals  who  special¬ 
ize  in  performing  various  ether  kinds  of  cul¬ 
tural  activities — technical,  economic,  artis¬ 
tic,  and  so  on.  Wc  call  them  “scientists.” 
using  the  word  in  its  etymological  sense  as 
derived  from  scire,,  “to  know."  and  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “men  of  knowledge”  (like  the 
French  term  “savants”).  This  o  obviously 
a  different  and  much  more  extensive  mean¬ 
ing  than  that  in  which  this  word  is  used  by 
epistemologists  and  logicians,  who  define  a 
“scientist"  in  terms  of  objective  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  knowledge  .  .  .  ITjo  us 
as  sociologists,  applying  the  humanistic  co¬ 
efficient  to  our  data,  all  knowledge  is  valid 
which  is  regarded  as  such  by  the  people  who 
participate  in  it,  and  a  “scientist”  is  any  in¬ 
dividual  vvho  is  regarded  by  his  social  milieu 
and  who  regards  himself  as  specializing  in 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  .... 

Now.  individual  specialization  in  any  kind 


of  cultural  activity  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  phenomenon  which  is  socially  condi¬ 
tioned.  Sociologists  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  it.  Spencer  was  the  first  to  treat 
it  systematically  in  his  Principles  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  though  we  find  some  of  his  views  antici¬ 
pated  in  earlier 'works  in  social  philosophy. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  attention  of 
sociologists  has  centered  upon  the  collective 
aspect  of  this  phenomenon;  viewing  society 
as  a  whole,  they  regard  individual  special¬ 
ization  as  a  question  of  social  structure,  a 
differentiation  of  the  total  set  of  activities 
by  which  society  is  maintained.  This  is,  for 
instance,  what  Durkheim  emphasizes  in  his 
famous  work  De  la  division  du  travail  social, 
in  which  progressive  differentiation  of  func¬ 
tions  is  treated  as  the  most  significant  col¬ 
lective  process  in  the  history  of  human 
societies. 

But  specialization  has  also  an  individual 
aspect:  the  persons  who  specialize  in  any 
kind  of  activity  can  be  comparatively  stud¬ 
ied.  irrespective  of  the  part  this  activity  plays 
in  the  total  structure  of  a  group  or  of  society 
at  large.  Such  studies  may  be  psychological 
or  sociological.  In  the  former,  attention 
centers  upon  the  individual  himself  as  a  psy- 
'Tobiological  being  viewed  apart  from  his 
social  environment,  and  the  problem  is 
whether  ary  typical  psychological  character 
istics  are  associated  with  specialization  in 
the  given  kind  of  activity  and.  if  so,  how 
this  association  is  to  be  explained  ....  In 
sociological  studies  of  specialized  persons, 
it  is  the  connection  between  the  individual 
and  his  social  milieu  which  is  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest;  and  his  specialized  activities 
are  viewed  with  reference  to  the  cultural 
setting  in  which  they  are  performed  .  .  .  . 

....  In  recent  years  the  term  “s  'cial  role" 
a  is  been  used  by  many  socir  logists  to  de¬ 
note  the  phenomena  in  question  .... 

Every  social  role  presupposes  that  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  performing  the  role, 
who  may  thus  be  called  a  “social  person." 
and  a  smaller  or  larger  set  of  people  who 
partic'pate  in  his  performance  and  may  be 
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termed  his  “social  circle”  there  is  a  common 
bend  constituted  by  a  complex  of  values 
which  all  of  them  appreciate  positively. 
These  are  economic  values  in  the  case  of  a 
merchant  or  a  banker  and  the  circle  formed 
by  his  clients;  hygienic  values  for  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  his  patients;  .  .  .  On  the  other 

hand,  the  person  obviously  cannot  perform 
his  role  without  the  cooperation  of  his  circle 
— though  not  necessarily  the  cooperation  of 
any  particular  individual  within  the  cir¬ 
cle  ,  ,  .  . 

The  person  is  conceived  by  his  circle  as 
an  organic  and  psychological  entity  who  is 
a  “self,”  conscious  of  his  own  existence  as  a 
body  and  a  soul  and  aware  of  how  others 
regard  him.  If  he  is  to  be  the  kind  of  person 
his  social  circle  needs,  his  "self”  must  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  opinion  of  the  circle  certain 
qualities,  physical  and  mental,  and  not  pos¬ 
sess  certain  other  qualities  .  .  .  , 

The  psychological  qualities  ascribed  to 
persons  performing  social  roles  are  enor¬ 
mously  diversified:  in  every  Western  language 
there  are  hundreds  of  words  denoting  sup¬ 
posed  traits  of  "intelligence”  and  “charac¬ 
ter”;  and  almost  every  such  trait  has,  or 
had  in  the  past,  an  axiological  significance, 
that  is.  is  positively  or  negatively  valued, 
cither  in  all  persons  or  in  persons  perfoim- 
ing  certain  kinds  of  role  .  , ...  . 

A  person  who  is  needed  by  a  social  circle 
and  whose  self  possesses  the  qualities  re¬ 
quired  for  the  role  for  which  he  is  needed 
has  a  definite  social  status,  that  is,  his  circle 
grants  him  certain  rights  and  enforces  those 
rights,  when  r,  cessary,  against  individual 
participants  of  tne  circle  or  outsiders  .  .  .  . 

He.  in  turn,  has  a  social  function  to  fulfill; 
he  is  regarded  as  obliged  to  achieve  certain 
tasks  by  which  the  supposed  needs  of  his 
circle  will  be  satisfied  and  to  behave  toward 
other  individuals  in  his  circle  in  a  way  that 
shows  his  positive  valuation  of  them. 

....  But  our  knowledge  of  a  social  role 
is  not  complete  if  we  know  only  its  composi¬ 
tion,  for  a  role  is  a  dynamic  system  and  it:, 
components  may  be  variously  intercon¬ 


nected  in  the  course  of  its  performance. 
There  are  many  different  ways  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  role,  according  to  the  dominant  active 
tendencies  of  the  performer.  He  may,  for 
instance,  be  mainly  interested  in  one  of 
the  components  of  his  role — the  social  cir¬ 
cle,  his  own  self,  the  status,  or  the  function 
— and  tend  to  subordinate  other  components 
to  it.  And,  whatever  his  main  interest,  he 
may  tend  to  conform  with  the  demands  of 
his  circle  or  else  try  to  innovate,  to  become 
independent  of  those  demands.  And,  again, 
in  either  case  he  may  be  optimistically  con¬ 
fident  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  his 
role  and  tend  to  expand  it  or  else  he  may 
mistrust  its  possibilities  and  tend  to  restrict 
it  to  a  perfectly  secure  minimum. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  such  general 
conclusions  about  all  social  roles  and  more 
specific,  though  still  widely  applicable,  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  social  roles  of  a  certain 
kind — such  as  the  role  of  peasant,  priest, 
merchant,  factory  worker,  or  artist — points 
obviously  to  the  existence  of  essential  uni¬ 
formities  and  also  of  important  variations 
among  these  social  phenomena.  Social  roles 
constitute  one  general  class  of  social  system, 
and  this  class  may  be  subdivided  into  less 
general  classes,  these  into  subclasses,  and 
so  on;  .... 

Systematic  sociology  stands  before  a  task 
similar  to  that  of  systematic  biology  .  .  . 

But.  manifes'Iy,  the  source  of  uniformities  in 
the  social  field  is  different  from  that  in  the 
field  of  biology.  Although  in  both  fields 
differentiation  is  due  to  variations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  systems,  biological  uniformities  are 
due  in  the  main  to  heredity;  whereas  uni¬ 
formities  of  social  systems,  like  those  of  all 
cultural  systems,  are  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
reflective  use  of  the  same  cultural  patterns 
in  many  particular  cases. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Sometimes  a  pattern  is  explicitly  formu¬ 
lated  as  a  system  of  legal  or  ethical  norms 
prescribing  what  all  the  roles  of  a  given 
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class  within  a  particular  political  or  religious 
society  ought  to  be:  such  a  pattern  is  then 
imposed  by  a  dominant  group  upon  all  the 
candidates  to  those  roles.  For  example,  this 
is  how  the  patterns  of  the  several  military, 
administrative,  legislative,  and  judiciary 
roles  are  maintained  and  transmitted  by 
state  legislation  ....  In  other  cases,  patterns 
of  social  roles  are  not  explicitly  rationalized 
but  are  included  in  the  mores  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  and  transmitted  from  old  to  young 
through  a  process  of  educational  guidance 
and  imitation  .... 

As  to  the  diffusion  of  the  patterns  of  social 
roles,  or  their  spread  from  community  to 
community  and  from  society  to  society, 
there  arc  various  wcll-kncwn  ways  by  which 
this  process  goes  on:  borrowing  from  neigh¬ 
boring  cultures,  travel,  trade,  migration, 
colonization,  conquest,  dissemination  of 
book  tore.  But  not  all  the  similarities  of  roles 
found  in  different  communities  or  societies 
can  be  thus  accounted  for;  in  many  cases 
we  must  admit  independent  evolution  along 
similar  lines  ...... 

The  conception  of  social  roles  here  out¬ 
lined  furnishes  the  background  for  our 
present  problems  in  the  “sociology  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  First  of  all,  we  presume  hypotheti¬ 
cally  that  individuals  who  specialize  in  cul¬ 
tivating  knowledge  and  are  therefore  called 
“scientists”  perform  social  roles  of  a  definite 
class.  This  means  that  there  must  be  social 
circles  to  whom  knowledge  in  general  or 
systematic  knowledge  in  particular  appears 
to  be  positively  valuable..  Participants  in 
these  circles  must  be  convinced  that  they 


need  the  coooperation  of  “scientists”  to  real¬ 
ize  certain  tendencies  connected  with  this 
valuable  knowledge.  In  order  to  be  qualified 
as  a  scientist  whom  his  circle  needs,  a  per¬ 
son  must  be  regarded  as  a  “self”  endowed 
with  certain  desirable  characteristics  and 
lacking  certain  undesirable  characteristics. 
Social  status  must  be  granted  to  a  person 
who  is  thus  needed  and  qualified  as  a  scien¬ 
tist.  And  this  person  must  perform  social 
functions  which  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  his 
circle  .  .. . 

Are  there  indeed  such  social  roles?  If  so, 
what  is  their  essential  composition  and 
structure?  Are  there  any  specific  varieties 
among  them?  How  are  the\  as  a  class  re¬ 
lated  logically  to  other  classes  of  social  role? 
.. .  .  .  What  is  the  origin  of  scientists’  roles  in 
general,  and  how  did  specific  variations  of 
those  roles  evolve?  (Znaniecki,  VI,  1934.) 

This  gives  us  our  first  set  of  problems. 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  all  problems  of 
systematic  description  and  classification  of 
social  phenomena.  But  because  this  is  a 
study  in  the  “sociology  of  knowledge.” 
there  are  other  borderland  problems  which 
we  have  to  face.  Are  there  any  relationships 
of  functional  dependence  between  the  social 
roles  which  scientists  rerform  and  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  they  cultivate?  More 
specifically:.  Are  the  systems  of  knowledge 
which  scientists  build  and  their  methods  of 
building  them  influenced  by  the  social  pat¬ 
terns  with  which  scientists  arc  expected  to 
conform  as  participants  in  a  certain  so<  ial 
order  and  by  the  ways  in  which  they  actu¬ 
ally  realize  those  patterns? 


Social  Science  and  Social  Policy 


E.  A.  SHILS 


The  line  of  thought  from  which  contem¬ 
porary  Social  Science  has  come  forth  was 
occupied  with  problems  of  public  policy  in 
a  way  which  has  since  become  very  much 
less  prominent  in  the  work  of  social  scien¬ 
tists.  The  classic  figures  of  social  thought — 
Aristotle.  Plato,  Adam  Smith,  Montesquieu, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  James  and  John  Stu.rt 
Mill,  Ricardo,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  Burke. 
Machiavelli  and  Hegel — were  all  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  policy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  who  had  to  exercise  power  and 

•  Philosophy  of  Science,  Vol.  16,  July  1949.  pp. 
219-242.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.,  21202,  and 
the  author.  E.  A.  Shils  was  the  first  to  discuss 
many  of  the  sjuestions  of  the  postwar  relationships 
between  social  science  and  government  with  which 
the  present  work  is  concerned.  The  editors  have 
abridged  Shils’  paper  extensively  to  eliminate  re¬ 
dundancy  with  later  writings  in  this  anthology 
which  provide  cither  more  extensive  or  more  cur¬ 
rent  treatments  of  some  of  his  topics.  The  desire  of 
the  editors  to  eliminate  material  which  is  now 
commonplace  causes  this  version  of  Shils'  artL’.e 
to  reflect  less  fully  than  it  might  Shils'  ability  to 
foresee  matters  that  would  come  to  preoccupv  fu¬ 
ture  attention  to  the  role  of  the  social  sciences  in 
policy.  Shils  also  was  among  the  voices  which  cau¬ 
tioned  against  tendencies  at  the  time  toward  what 
might  be  termed  a  predominantly  cameralistic  so¬ 
cial  scence.  That  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  this 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  theory-oriented  social 
science  in  the  universities  may  be  evidence  of  how- 
strong  the  trend  at  the  time  was  toward  research 
with  a  governmental  orientation  rather  than  an 
academic  one  That  the  editors  have  felt  it  appro¬ 
priate  to  abridge  this  part  of  his  discussion  reflects 
their  estimation  of  ho  drastically  this  trend  has 
been  reversed. 


to  make  practical  decisions.  .  .  .  The  politi¬ 
cian’s  problems,  reduced  to  fundamentals, 
were  their  problems.  The  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  order  through  the  prince’s  exercise 
of  power  was  the  point  of  departure  of 
classical  philosophy;  it  was  extended  by 
modern  liberalism  to  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  in  a  framework  of  order.  Political 
philosophy  was  regarded  by  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  it,  as  a  moans  of  enlightening  rulers 
— and  citizens — as  to  the  right  ends  and  the 
approximate  means.  .  .  .  Early  economic 
theory  accepted  the  same  task.  Even  after 
mcrcantalism  gave  way  to  liberalism,  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  was  still  intended  to  be  a 
guide  to  policy. 

A  rather  fundamental  change  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
social  sciences  became  de-politicised;  even  the 
study  of  politics  adulterated  its  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  policy  by  concrete  recipes  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  aproblematic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  governmental  processes.  The  other 
social  sciences — economics  and  the  slowly- 
growing  sociology  and  anthropology — were 
explicitly  and  implicitly  apolitical.  The 
problems  were  not  selected  in  accordance 
with  an  explicit  standard  of  relevance  to  the 
making  or  execution  of  a  policy-maker's 
decision;  the  policy-making  process  did  not 
become  the  object  of  realistic  investigation 
and  finally  the  practitioners  of  these  subjects 
even  disavowed  any  interest  in  policy-mak¬ 
ing. 

This  genera!  tendency  towards  de-politi¬ 
cisation  might  in  part  have  resulted  from 
the  "separation”  of  the  various  sphere  of 
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life  in  the  libera!  society  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  relative  autonomy  of  the 
spheres  fostered  a  belief  in  the  possibilities 
of  separate  fields  of  study,  with  the  resultant 
expulsion  of  political  elements  from  socio¬ 
logical  and  economic  discipline.  .  .  .  More¬ 
over.  the  nature  of  the  ideal  economy,  “pre¬ 
scribed”  by  the  liberal  economic  theory, 
which  was  the  most  striking  product  of  this 
intellectual  division  of  labor,  minimised  the 
importance  of  large  decisions  It  dispersed 
decisions  into  a  great  multitude  of  organs 
and  interpreted  them  as  automatic.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  preponderance  of  economic  theory 
among  the  social  sciences  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  thus  reinforced  this  tendency 
of  each  social  science  to  rid  itseU  of  anv 
political  traces  in  content  and  especially  in 
its  conception  of  its  calling. 

The  development  of  the  universities  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  their  relations 
with  the  world  of  affairs  also  appears  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  de-politicisation 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  great  schemes  of 
interpretation  and  judgment  formulated  by 
the  masters  of  social  science  grew  up  out¬ 
side  the  Universities  and  in  a  fairly  close 
connection  with  politics  and  practical  affairs. 
Except  for  Adam  Smith  no  major  figure  of 
social  science  outside  Germany,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
university  teacher.  The  University  teaching 
of  social  science,  as  distinct  from  political 
and  moral  philosophy,  developed  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale  only  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  century. 

The  great  efflorescence  of  philological 
studies  and  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
much  greater  specialization  of  research  in 
history  and  the  social  sciences  tended  to 
increase  the  distance  between  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  the  making  of  the  large  and  small 
decisions  which  affect  the  commonwealth, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  social  sciences 
were  becoming  university  subjects.  The  hu¬ 
manistic  tradition  in  the  universities  in 
Grin  Britain.  Germany  and  the  United 
States  was.  except  in  the  two  older  univer¬ 


sities  in  Great  Britain,  put  on  the  defensive 
early  in  the  twentieth  century  by  departmen¬ 
tal  specialization  in  all  fields  and  further 
specialization  within  the  departments. 

***** 

At  the  same  time  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
this  same  period  witnessed  a  pronounced 
alienation  of  intellectuals — university  and 
free-lance — from  the  existing  holders  of 
power. 

These  conditions  then  facilitated  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  majority  of  eminent  so¬ 
cial  scientists  were  cut  off  from  the  two  main 
courses  of  concern  vitli  the  major  problems 
of  policy,  namely,  the  great  tradition  of 
Western  political  philosophy  and  practical 
business  and  governmental  affairs. 

The  multiplication  of  post-graduate  stu¬ 
dents  with  no  inspiration  of  their  own  and 
usually  unsustained  by  their  teachers’  own 
dim  visions  of  police,  bore  dr\  fruits  in  the 
numerous  monographs  on  local,  state,  fed¬ 
eral,  and  comparative  administration.  A  pc- 
cularily  apolitical  political  science  grew 
up.  . 

Sociology  which  set  out,  or  at  least 
claimed,  to  cure  the  deficiencies  of  political 
science  did  nothing  to  compensate  for  the 
apolitical  character  of  political  science.  In 
the  first  place,  in  order  to  prove  their  rights 
to  existence,  sociologists  sought  to  find  a 
sphere  of  events  left  untouched  by  the  older 
social  sciences.  The  dist’  a  between  the 
state  and  civil  society  w  , .  dv  to  hand  in 
a  liberal  society  and  sociologists  seized  upon 
it.  Even  though  the)  found  a  justification 
for  their  independent  existence  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  "social  problems"  which  had  arisen 
in  connection  with  urbanization  and  immi¬ 
gration.  they  seldom  expected  them  to  be 
solved  by  governmental  action  and  even 
where  they  did.  they  did  not  incorporate 
this  relationship  with  reality  into  their 
theory.  Their  theory  was  indeed  often  ac¬ 
cented  towards  the  view  that  political  deci¬ 
sions  were  impotent  to  affect  “social 
processes."  The  persistence  of  evolutionary 
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bioiogistic  and  instinctual  theories  in  French, 
British  and  American  sociology  (even  in 
Sumner  and  Park )  obstructed  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  theory  of  action  in  which  knowl¬ 
edge  and  decision  are  important  categories 
and  even  hampered  the  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  those  sociologists  who  were  more 
adequate  in  this  regard  (e.g.,  Durkheitn). 
Neither  in  substance  nor  in  general  theoreti¬ 
cal  categories  did  sociology  concern  itself 
with  politics,  v/ith  political  decisions  or  with 
decision-making  in  other  spheres,  .  ,  . 

The  fifty  years  which  end  the  last  and 
open  the  present  century  saw  all  over  the 
Western  world  the  growing  prestige  of  the 
natural  sciences  with  their  apparent  divorce 
from  all  questions  of  metaphysics,  morals 
and  politics.  This  model  aroused  the  admir¬ 
ation  and  the  emulation  of  the  insecure  so¬ 
cial  scientists  who,  as  newcomers  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  environment  and  as  the  browbeaten 
objects  of  the  contempt  of  the  humanists  on 
the  one  side  and  the  natural  scientists  on  the 
other,  sought  to  legitimate  their  status  as 
scientists  and  as  searchers  for  truth  in  the 
same  way  as  the  already  established 
branches  of  university  life.  The  humanistic 
tradition  did  not  seem  to  offer  sufficiently 
immediate  sustenance,  and  a  misunderstood 
pattern  of  natural  science  procedure  and 
outlook  came  to  dominate  the  minds  of 
social  scientists.  Even  where  methodologi¬ 
cally  they  struggled  to  discern  differences 
between  the  subject  matters  and,  conse¬ 
quently.  the  procedures  of  the  two  fields  of 
scientific  work,  it  was  believed  almost  univer¬ 
sally  that  academic  disciplines  could  become 
scientific  to  the  extent  that  they  ceased  to 
seek  concrete  evaluations.  The  expulsion  of 
value  judgments  as  the  result  of  scientific 
work  sometimes  even  went  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  empirical  analyses  of 
value  judgments  as  a  task  of  social  study. 

There  is  no  doubt  ‘hat  logically  the  prop¬ 
osition  which  distinguishes  judgments  of 
fact  from  judgments  of  value  is  the  correct 
one;  what  is  incorrect  is  the  deduction  that 
because  scientific  knowledge  can  offer  no 


direct  guidance  in  the  determination  of  the 
ultimate  ends  of  individual  conduct  or  social 
policy,  scientists  are  not  only  unqualified  to 
discuss  value-questions  but  that  their  very 
profession  as  scientists  forbids  a  serious  in¬ 
volvement  in  evaluative  problems  in  any 
way — and  particularly  in  the  selection  of 
problems. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  social  scientists 
did  serve  on  Governmental  commissions, 
testified  before  governmental  committees 
and  participated  in  various  political  reform 
movements,  but  on  the  whole  they  were 
relatively  exceptional.  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  President 
of  the  United  States  was  a  great  exception 
to  the  prevalent  attitude  among  American 
university  social  scientists  which  rejected 
politics  as  unclean.  This  attitude  was  com¬ 
mon  even  among  those  who  participated  in 
reform  politics  since  for  them,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  politics  consisted  in  the  elimination 
of  politics,  the  city-manager  movements. 
(The  ordinary  economic  activity  of  the  en- 
trepreneural  class  was  also  regarded  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  positive  moral  identification.) 
This  contemptuous  and  fearful  alienation 
from  the  holders  of  power  and  the  makers 
of  important  decisions  helped  psychologi¬ 
cally  to  disqualify  social  scientists  from  the 
realistic  study  of  the  exercise  of  power  and 
the  responsible  choice  of  problems  of  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  light  of  their  relevance  to 
the  making  of  decisions.  Moreover,  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  at  that  time  had  much  less  to 
offer  to  policy-makers  and  administrators 
than  they  have  at  present.  It  was  the  First 
World  War  which  showed  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  that  academic  social  sci¬ 
entists  could  be  used  by  governments  and 
by  all  organizations  interested  in  controlling 
and  modifying  human  behavior.  The  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  psychologists  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  First  World  War 
gave  rise  to  a  new  conception  of  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  scientific  study  of  man  for  po¬ 
litical  practice,  and  it  also  indirectly  affected 
the  line  of  development  of  psychology,  and. 
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therewith  of  social  sciences.  Immediate  uses 
were  also  found  for  political  scientists,  his¬ 
torians  and  geographers  in  political  warfare 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  peace.  After 
the  war,  psychologists  immediately  found 
many  practical  applications  for  their  skills 
in  testing,  and  many  powers,  private  and 
public,  sought  to  employ  them.  The  great 
extension  of  advertising  and  propaganda 
after  the  first  world  war  and  the  increased 
prestige  of  psychologists  in  associated  activi¬ 
ties,  provided  many  opportunities  in  the 
world  of  affairs  for  academically  trained 
social  scientists.  The  turning  by  enterprisers 
toward  industrial  psychology — which  was 
also  accentuated  by  the  war  and  particularly 
by  the  disturbances  in  industrial  relations 
following  the  war — was  another  stimulus  to 
the  increasingly  mature  science  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  an  additional  opportunity  for  the 
social  sciences  to  aid  in  the  manipulation  of 
reality. 

Today  governments  and  private,  civic  and 
economic  organizations  are  beginning  to 
surpass  universities  and  endowed  research 
institutes  as  employers  of  social  scientists. 
It  is  a  trend  which  probably  cannot  be  re¬ 
versed.  Truth  is  always  useful  to  those  who 
exercise  power,  regardless  of  whether  they 
wish  to  share  that  truth  with  those  over 
whom  their  power  is  exercised,  or  whether 
they  wish  to  bring  about  particular  patterns 
of  behaviour  in  consequence  of  their  mon¬ 
opoly.  As  governments  incline  more  and 
more  towards  interventionism  and  compre¬ 
hensive  planning  a  more  specific  knowledge 
of  the  data  to  be  manipulated  becomes 
pressingly  necessary. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Social  scientists  .  .,  ,  work  in  consultative 
and  advisory  roles  and  they  perform  intelli¬ 
gence  functions.  The  latter  engages  the  vast 
majority  of  the  social  scientists  in  power- 
exercising  bodies.  This  means  that  social 
scientists  are  not  drawn  upon  for  their  wis¬ 
dom  as  counsellors  in  the  delineation  of 
fundamental  alternatives  nor  as  guides  in 


the  choice  from  among  these  alternatives 
once  discovered.  Neither  in  the  main  are 
they  looked  to  for  basic  truths  about  human 
behaviour  derived  either  from  rigorous  sci¬ 
entific  research  or  from  the  slow  accretion 
of  wisdom.  Social  scientists  are  rather 
viewed  as  instruments  for  the  reporting  of 
descriptive  data  about  particular  and  con¬ 
crete  situations.  .  , .  This  type  of  knowledge 
is  not  of  interest  to  policymakers  simply  out 
of  idle  curiosity.  In  their  very  role  as  policy¬ 
makers  they  are  concerned  with  the  future 
and  with  the  consequences  of  particular 
changes  in  their  own  behaviour  on  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  others.  .  .  .  The  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  of  these  predictions  is  an  approximate 
description  of  the  present  and  recently  past 
situation.  This  means  that  the  inventories  of 
estimates  of  magnitude  with  which  social 
scientists  furnish  policy-makers  are  used  by 
policy-makers  as  data  for  tlicir  own  predic¬ 
tions  or  “interpretations."  The  social  scien¬ 
tist  may  indeed  accompany  his  inventory 
with  his  own  interpretations  of  the  way  in 
which  these  magnitudes  will  affect  the  vari¬ 
ous  intended  policies,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  at  present,  it  is  not  the  “interpretation" 
which  the  policy-maker  or  administrator 
seeks  from  the  social  scientist.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  completely  exhaust  the  type  of 
intelligence  functions  carried  out  by  social 
scientists  for  policy-makers.  Social  scientists 
also  execute  what  might  be  called  "dynamic 
applied  research."1  Here  the  social  scientist 

1  I:  is  neither  in  the  logical  structure  of  the 
propositions  with  which  an  investigation  concludes, 
in  their  subject  matter  nor  even  in  the  aims  of  the 
investigator  that  the  significant  differences  between 
applied  social  research  and  other  types  of  social 
research  can  be  found  The  term  "applied  re¬ 
search"  in  the  social  sciences  may  he  understood  to 
refer  to  investigations  performed  for  policy -makers 
who  use  or  intend  to  use  the  resulting  propositions 
as  elements  in  their  decisions.  It  is  simply  reseaich, 
the  results  of  which  are  to  be  applied  in  some  way 
in  practice  by  those  who  have  in  their  charge  the 
care  of  practical  affairs  It  is  not  applied  research 
in  the  sense  of  the  application  of  scientifically 
tested  general  principles  obtained  in  "basic"  or 
"pure"  research,  to  the  explanation  of  concrete  and 
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determines  not  merely  >  'nted  magnitudes 
such  as  the  gross  national  output  for  the 
preceding  year  or  even  for  the  ensuing  year 
or  years,  but  rather  analyses  the  structure  of 
the  situation  in  its  causal  relations  with  those 
magnitudes.  In  this  latter  type  of  applied 
research  the  concrete  inventory  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  remains  central  to  the 
rosea*  ch.  while  the  causal  explanation  is 
added  as  a  separate  and  indeed  separable 
part.’  .  .  . 

.  .  .  |T|he  important  feature  of  "dynamic" 
research  is  that  the  social  scientist  adduces 
explanatory  hypotheses  which  create  a  cer¬ 
tain  coherence'  among  the  events  under  in- 
xestigation.  These  explanatory  hypotheses 
are  in  almost  all  cases  not  derived  from  sys¬ 
tematic'  scientific  research.  They  represent 
either  a  somewhat  jargonic  translation  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  race.,  or  the  prevailing 
wisdom  or  drift  of  opinion,  reinforced  by 
clinical  insight.,  of  that  particular  segment  of 
the  social  science  profession  with  which  the 
investigator  in  question  identifies  himself. 

*  *  *  *  t. 

From  this  intermediate  function  we  pass 
now  to  roll  s  occupied  by  social  scientists 
much  closer  to  the  actual  making  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  decisions.  There  are  first  of  all 
social  scientists  as  formally  defined  policy¬ 
makers.  c'.g.,  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  Gunnar  Myrdal  as 
Swedish  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Hugh  Dal¬ 
ton  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer..  Harold 
Wilson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

paitit.al.tr  situations  or  to  the  management  or  con- 
siru.ii  m  of  concrete  and  particular  constellations 
of  actions  .  . 

io  summarize  the  difference  from  applied  re¬ 
search  in  the  better  established  sciences  consists 
( a )  in  the  absence  of  rigorously  tested  general 
propositions  and  (b)  in  the  absence  of  rigorous 
intellectual  controls  o\ei  the  results  of  the  manipu¬ 
lations  intiodueed  in  accordance  with  those  hypo¬ 
theses. 

1  It  is  not  a  matter  here  of  a  sharp  line  which 
sepal. lies  these  two  types  of  investigation:  it  is  only 
a  question  of  proportion. 


Luigi  Einaude  as  Minister  of  Finance  and 
many  more.  In  such  roles  social  scientists,  if 
they  believe  what  they  write  and  teach,  will, 
to  the  extent  that  considerations  of  political 
tactics  render  it  feasible,  act  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  their  disci¬ 
pline.  It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  a 
political  scientist  of  a  sort  which  could 
certainly  not  be  called  scientific,  all  the 
other  instances  cited  are  economists,  the  one 
social  discipline  which  has  elaborate  and 
explicit  general  principles — which  have  not, 
however,  been  subjected  to  the  rigorous  test¬ 
ing  which  the  status  of  scientific  propositions 
demands.-  Presumably,  empirical  research 
will  be  used  by  the  type  of  politician-social 
scientist  primarily  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
data,  i.e.,  assessments  of  particular  magni¬ 
tudes,  since  he  will  not  require  additional 
mteipretative  propositions  to  those  he  al¬ 
ready  possesses  from  his  own  professional 
experience.  .  .  . 

The  relationship  with  policy  and  decision 
is  more  complex  at  the  level  of  the  “Chief 
Advisor”  whether  it  be  psychiatric  or  eco¬ 
nomic  advice  which  is  solicited  or  offered. 
At  this  level  frequently  the  end  in  the  mind 
of  the  politician  is  so  vague  or  general  that 
it  allows  for  a  variety  of  constructions.  In 
this  situation  the  “advisor"  recommends  a 
policy  in  which  are  contained  his  own  pref¬ 
erences  as  to  right  ends  to  be  pursued  and 
a  series  of  specific  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  measures.  These  flow  from  his  own 
ethical  standards,  his  general  views  about 
human  nature  and  society  (themselves  most 
frequently  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
products  of  scientific  research)  and  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  concrete  constellation  in 
which  the  politician  will  have  to  act — only  a 
fraction  of  which  has  usually  been  described 
bv  the  techniques  of  social  science  research. 

-  !i  woulu  be  relevant  for  our  present  purposes 
to  know  just  bow  much  of  the  elegant  and  precise 
propositions  of  economic  theory  find  application  in 
Ihe  recommendation'  for  policy  and  in  the  actual 
policies  made  by  professional  economists. 
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Thus  where  the  social  scientist  as  counsellor 
devise*  a  policy,  there  are  notable  limits  to 
the  role  played  by  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  construction  of  policy:  these  limits  are 
in  some  part  variable  with  the  improvement 
in  scientific  techniques  and  in  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  scientific  knowledge;  in  other 
respects,  they  are  fixed  by  the  irreducibility 
of  ethical  judgments.  Between  these  two 
there  is  an  area  of  indeterminateness  where 
general  scientific  laws  (assuming  our  pos¬ 
session  of  them)  must  be  applied  to  concrete 
cases  and  where  concrete  ethical  goals  must 
be  subsumed  under  general  ethical  stan¬ 
dards.  In  any  case,  the  results  of  social  re¬ 
search.  whether  they  be  simply  propositions 
about  concrete  magnitudes,  concrete  explati- 
atorv  propositions  or  universal  propositions 
about  human  behaviour — though  they  could 
play  a  greater  part  than  they  do  at  present — 
do  and  can  play  only  a  restricted  part  on 
the  higher  levels  of  policy. 

The  third  of  the  roles  in  which  social  sci¬ 
entists  are  closcl)  involved  in  policy-making 
and  execution  occurs  in  action,  or  “thera¬ 
peutical!) -oriented"  research  a*  it  is  called 
in  the  united  States  and  Britain.  Here  the 
social  scientist  simultaneously  discovers  and 
modifies  the  situation.  As  the  doctrine  has 
been  ‘'laborated  by  the  members  of  the 
Tavistock  Institute,  it  proposes  a  unification 
of  the  functions  of  intelligence,  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  general  principles  and 
decision-making  and  execution.1  This  pro¬ 
cedure  allows,  more  than  any  other,  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  application  of  social  science 
knowledge  by  a  democratic  sharing  of  in¬ 
sight  and  the  joint  modification  of  behaviour 
through  the  shared  possession  of  that  in¬ 
sight.  It  does  not.  however,  in  its  present 
form  concern  itself  with  the  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  new  general  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  does  rather  assume  that  such  gen¬ 
eral  propositions  abeadv  exist  in  verified 

1  The  Ta\ istock  doctrine  also  requires  the  close 
association  of  the  persons  under  study,  the  persons 
with  forma!  policy-making  executive  powers  and 
the  "therapeutic"  investigators 


form  and  are  ready  for  application.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  chief  scientific  product  of  this 
type  of  research — where  it  is  not  coupled 
with  the  more  conventional  type  of  non- 
manipulativc  scientific  procedure — is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  clinical  sensitivity.  In  the  termi¬ 
nology  used  above,  it  is  “dynamic  applied 
research"  with  a  very  novel  method  of  ap¬ 
plication. - 

Wo  should  now  consider  some  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  development  of  social 
science  of  these  functions  of  social  scientists 
in  the  exercise  of  powc,.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  great  advantages  for  social 
science  of  involvement  in  practical  affairs. 
The  rich  development  of  research  techniques 
which  has  been  the  most  heartening  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  empirical  social  science  in  the 
past  quarlcr  of  a  century,  has,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  been  stimulated  by  the  interest 
of  power-exercising  bodies. 

[ Editors'  Summary.  Among  research  techniques 
that  have  depended  heavily  on  contacts  with 
practical  problems  for  their  origin  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  sampling,  polling,  attitude-scaling, 
content  analysis,  and  the  sociometric'  tech¬ 
nique  | 

This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  all  research 
techniques  in  contemporary  social  science 
have  developed  in  connection  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  researches  in  the  service  of  prac¬ 
tical  ends.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance, 
whether  the  Thurstonian  extension  of  the 

J  Opera!  tonal  research  merits  mention  in  passing, 
not  because  ii  represents  a  genuine  innovation  in 
scientific'  procedure,  in  the  choice  of  problems  or 
indeed  in  any  other  respect,  but  rather  because 
some  of  its  proponents  claim  that  it  is  all  of  these’ 
and  mote  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  ordinary  method  of  research 
applied  lu  the  problem  of  determining  the  relative 
efficiency  of  different  techniques  for  achieving  a 
given  end  To  this  is  added  a  certain  political  dic¬ 
tum  regarding  the  supcrionty  of  applied,  as  over 
again1-!  pure  science,  the  superior  skill  of  n  dural 
scientists  in  the  study  of  social  processes  and  simi¬ 
lar  propositions  which  have  little  to  do  vu'h  the 
methodology  or  technique  of  scientific  research. 
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principle  of  equal-appearing  intervals  and 
its  application  in  attitude  scales  arose  from 
a  practical  interest,  nor — for  that  matter — 
can  it  be  said  that  factor  analysis — although 
obviously  finding  important  applications  in 
practice — arose  in  connection  with  research 
projects  which  were  performed  at  the  behest 
of  the  exercisers  of  power. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  exhaust  the  pos¬ 
sible  gains  for  social  science  from  close 
association  with  practical  demands.  Social 
research  in  the  present  century  has  been 
characterized  by  an  extraordinary  scattering 
of  attention  over  a  great  variety  of  unco¬ 
ordinated  problems  which  were  investigated 
on  a  very  concrete  level.  Although  our 
knowledge  of  contemporary  society  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  these 
numerous  investigations  carried  out  by  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  and  post-graduate  students, 
our  systematic  knowledge  of  human  behav¬ 
iour  has  not  increased  correspondingly. 

***** 

It  is.  of  course,  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  deficiencies  will  be  cured  by  a  greater 
orientation  of  social  research  towards  prac¬ 
tical  problems.  Indeed,  there  arc  numerous 
arguments  as  to  why  it  should  not  be  so.  but 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  attention  resulting  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  orientation  might  occur  apout  a  small 
number  of  definite  problems.  The  likelihood, 
of  continuity  in  the  growth  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge  is  perhaps  somewhat  greater  if  a  larger 
number  of  the  better  minds  in  the  field  apply 
their  attention  to  a  given  problem,  even 
though  the  problem  has  a  quite  concrete 
point  of  departure.  The  gradual  formation 
in  this  way  of  a  pool  of  general  hypotheses 
has  more  chance  of  giving  rise  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  resources  to  test  them  than  if 
they  are  produced  by  a  few  isolated  and 
scattered  investigators. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
social  research  is  expensive.  Both  basic  and 
applied  research,  if  carried  out  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  requirements  of  technical 


rigour,  entail  numerous  interviewers,  com¬ 
plex  systems  of  codifying  and  tabulating  the 
data  gathered  by  interviewers,  and  highly- 
skilled  analysts  and  statisticians. 

The  funds  traditionally  assigned  to  social 
research  arc  probably  inadequate  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  kind  of  scientific  work  which 
could  take  its  place  with  the  achievements 
of  the  better-established  sciences,  it  is  only 
by  large  grants — such  as  only  governments 
or  large  private  corporations  or  wealthy 
civic  bodies  can  endow — that  scientifically 
adequate  research  can  be  carried  out. 

Under  present  conditions  it  appears  to  be 
quite  certain  that  governments  will  provide 
an  increasingly  large  share  of  the  funds  to 
be  expended  on  social  sciences  and  the  total 
sum  is  also  likely  to  increase  bv  a  large  mul¬ 
tiple.  Hence,  insofar  as  the  importance  of 
basic  scientific  research  is  recognized  by 
governmental  authorities,  the  wealth  of  gov¬ 
ernments  allows  some  hope  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  man  will  really  begin  Us 
grow  in  earnest.  It  must,  however,  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
growth  of  social  science,  namely  sufficient 
financial  support,  might  not  be  forthcoming 
from  governments  simply  because  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  social  science,  will  conceive  of  it 
as  consistin'.:  exclusively  of  factual  inven- 
tories  or  manipulative  recipes  and  will  ac¬ 
cordingly  fail  to  see  that  the  utility  and  re¬ 
liability  of  both  of  these  arc  dependent  on 
the  advance  of  general  theoretical  or  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge.  Hence,  the  extent  to 

V. 

which  governmentally  financed  social  re¬ 
search  will  have  beneficial  results  for  the 
growth  of  science  depends  on  whether  the 
universities  which  must  remain  the  main 
centres  of  training  will  so  clarify  the  minds 
of  their  students  concerning  the  relations 
between  general  theoretical  propositions  and 
empirical  research,  between  basic  scientific 
knowledge  and  its  concrete  application,  that 
government  officials  who  will  be  drawn  from 
these  circles  will  come  to  understand  the 
issue. 
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There  is  perhaps  another,  in  the  long  run 
more  important,  consequence  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  orientation  of  research.  Those  at  whose 
command  “applied”  social  research  is  car¬ 
ried  out  are  not  university  teachers  or  ad¬ 
ministrators.  They  are  less  likely  to  share 
the  generally  prevailing  academic  prejudices 
about  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  different 
academic  departments  in  the  social  sciences. 
Their  interests  lie  in  obtaining  the  data 
which  they  believe  they  need  for  making  a 
decision  and  when  they  summon  the  aid  of 
social  scientists — unless  they  themselves  are 
bound  by  an  academically  inculcated  preju¬ 
dice  or  by  the  counsel  of  a  departmental 
prejudiced  academic  observer — they  are 
more  likely  to  bring  together  on  the  research 
staff  social  scientists  from  the  different  social 
science  departments  of  universities.  Thus,  to 
take  a  single  instance,  they  are  more  likely 
— if  they  arc  governmental  economists  and 
not  purely  academic  economists — to  employ 
psychologists  to  work  with  them  in  certain 
types  of  investigations.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  these  scientific  benefits 
which  might  flow  from  the  marriage  of  social 

s. 

research  and  practical  policy,  there  is  an 
extra-scientific  consequence  which  should  be 
mentioned.  For  those  social  scientists  whose 
moral  standards  require  that  each  action 
which  they  perform  should  directly  serve  the 
public  welfare,  this  intimate  connection  is 
double-edged,  since  the  truths,  concrete  or 
abstract  which  they  discover,  might,  of 
course,  be  used  by  the  holders  of  power  in 
ways  which  are  contrary  to  the  individual 
social  scientist’s  own  conception  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  For  those  who  arc  concerned  solely 
with  the  application  of  social  science  to  so¬ 
cial  practice  and  do  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  direction  of  the  particular  policy 
which  is  in  part  based  on  the  data  provided 
by  the  social  scientist,  the  moral  danger  of 
the  misuse  of  knowledge  is  obviously  no 
problem.  For  the  social  scientist  of  the  latte, 
outlook  nothing  but  good  can  come  from 
the  governmentalization  of  social  science  or 
to  similar  development  by  private  business 
enterprise.  For  the  social  scientist  who  holds 


firm  moral  convictions  about  the  ultimate 
ends  of  social  policy,  conflicts  can  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  arise — regardless  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  level  of  the  investigation.  These  con¬ 
flicts  will  be  more  specific,  more  frequent 
and  often  more  acute  because  of  the  greater 
proximity  of  the  decision  but  in  a  very  fun¬ 
damental  respect,  the  moral  position  of  the 
applied  social  scientist  working  in  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  so  very  different  from  that  of  the 
social  scientist  in  the  universities — assuming 
that  they  are  both  working  on  problems  of 
equal  scientific  importance. 

The  likelihood  of  action  on  the  basis  of 
systematically  acquired  knowledge  is  cer¬ 
tainly  greater  where  the  social  scientist  is 
directly  related  to  the  policy-maker  than 
where  he  seeks  to  work  on  him  through  his 
scientific  and  popular  writings,  through  oc¬ 
casional  interviews  and  the  like. 

Where  the  policy-maker  orders  an  investi¬ 
gation  he  is  probably  much  more  likely  to 
take  its  results  into  account  than  if  it  is 
pressed  to  his  attention  by  someone  who  has 
performed  it  independently.  He  is,  more¬ 
over,  likely  to  be  more  cooperative  in  the 
execution  of  the  research,  not  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  provision  of  funds, 
but  of  making  himself,  and  those  over  whom 
he  exercises  his  power,  accessible  as  objects 
of  investigation.1 

1  This  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case. 
Policy-makers  with  strong  convictions  about  the 
correctness  of  their  own  perception  power  arc  not 
infrequently  disposed  to  reject  as  wrong  or  irrele-- 
vant  factual  representations  which  contradict  their 
own  impressions  or  which  bring  to  their  attention 
facts  which  are  unpleasant,  i.e.,  which  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  certa:  measures  which  they  are  using 
to  attain  a  given  end.  This  especially  is  likely  *o  be 
the  case  with  those  investigations  which  consist 
mote  of  the  clinical  insights  of  the  investigator 
than  of  quantitatively  handled  data.  The  more 
amorphous  the  structure  of  the  data,  the  less  per¬ 
suasive  it  is  likely  to  be  with  a  policy-maker  with 
strong  personal  convictions.  There  is.  also,  of 
course,  the  policy-maker  who  orders  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  conducted  by  social  scici  .ists  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  interested  in  the  results  in  order  to  in¬ 
strument  a  policy  but  because  it  L,  expedient  as  a 
political  tactic. 
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Wc  should  now  consider  some  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  practical  orientation  of 
social  science.  It  is  often  characteristic  of 
policy-makers  that  they  should  wish  to  re¬ 
tain  the  reins  of  policy  in  their  own  hands, 
and  to  renounce  as  little  as  possible  of  their 
authority  and  initiative  to  those  who  advise 
them.  Insofar  as  they  behave  in  this  way 
they  will  regard  social  scientists  only  as  pro¬ 
viders  of  facts  of  a  specific  and  concrete  sort, 
which  they  can  take  into  account  in  making 
their  decisions  by  themselves.  .  .  , 

There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  results 
of  investigation  into  concrete  variables 
should  not  contribute  to  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  if  there  arc  other  social  sciemists  in 
the  world  sufficiently  free  in  the  movement 
of  their  attention  and  in  the  disposition  of 
their  resources  to  follow  the  problems  which 
they  think  are  important.  But  in  that  case, 
the  concrete  material  provided  by  the  prac¬ 
tically  oriented  social  scientists  will  be  used 
as  a  stimulus  and  not  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
by  those  more  freely-ranging  icial  scientists 
for  their  own  speculations  and  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  thei.  own  hypotheses.  The  work 
of  the  practically  oriented  investigator  will 
be  simply  a  source  of  hypotheses,  in  the 
same  way  that  novels,  phantasies  or  dreams 
may  be  the  source  of  hypotheses.  Science 
will  grow  only  if  the  attempt  to  test  hypothe¬ 
ses  results  in  at  least  the  partial  confirmation 
of  previously  held  hypotheses  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  more  differentiated  hypotheses.  If 
the  research  begins  without  any  hypotheses 
other  than  purely  descriptive  ones,  or  even 
with  none  at  all,  as  is  the  case  in  most  social 
science  research  undertaken  for  practical 
purposes,  then  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
usual  practically  oriented  type  of  investiga 
tion  will  contribute  anything  directly  to  the 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Under  these  conditions  of  investigation, 
it  is  only  too  likely  that  when  the  policy¬ 
maker  does  come  under  the  influence  of 
social  science  in  a  deeper  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  way  than  he  does  when  he  merely 
uses  its  concrete  description  results,  he  will 
become  the  victim  of  a  general  proposition 


which  has  never  been  adequately  tested.  It 
might  indeed — under  such  “scientific"  con¬ 
ditions  the  probability  is  particularly  great 
— be  some  adage  of  common  sense,  or  an 
ingenious  insight  rubbed  down  and  worn 
into  a  cliche  which  the  results  of  concrete 
investigations,  if  not  too  rigorously  scruti¬ 
nized,  seem  to  exemplify  and  which  seems 
to  “explain”  the  concrete  results.'  Nothing 
can  be  worse  for  the  long-run  material  and 
intellectual  prosperky  of  sociat  science  than 
to  live  on  such  winds  of  fashion. 

But  although  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
not  expecting  those  who  exercise  pow'er  to 
order  investigations  other  than  those  which 
appear  to  be  directly  useful  to  them,  it  is 
not  inevitable  that  they  should  do  so.  It 
depends  in  part  on  the  attitude  toward  sci¬ 
ence  of  those  policy-makers  who  themselves 
are  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  social  science.  If  they  recognize  either 
that  basic  scientific  knowledge  is  good  in  it¬ 
self.  or  that  the  material  and  social  benefits 
which  basic  scientific  knowledge  can  confer 
are  unpredictable  but  genuine  (so  that  no 
particular  scientific  research  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  simply  because  it  does  not  promise 
immediate  practical  benefits)  then  research 
subsidized  bv  public  bodies  can  indeed  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  science.  (But  it  is  no  longer 
practically-oriented  research  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  been  discussing  it  above.) 

This  awareness  of  the  function  of  general 
theoretical  propositions  in  concrete  analyses 
and  hence  in  policy-making  might  come 
about  in  a  number  of  ways.  Well-qualified 
social  scienti  as  who  themselves  appreciate 
the  problem.  01  who  see  the  right  solution 
and  who  are  also  sympathetic  with  the  needs 
of  policy-makers  for  concrete  data,  might 
be  able  to  persuade  those  with  whom  they 
work  of  the  importance  of  testing  by  the 

1  The  general  propositions  about  ‘'human  rela¬ 
tions"  in  formal  structures,  especially  in  industry, 
are  illustrative  here.  These  practically  oriented  re¬ 
searches  have  never  rigorously  formulated  or 
tested  any  hypothesis,  yet  they  have  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  extent  conveyed  a  general  proposition  into  the 
minds  of  pohey-makers. 
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same  kind  of  rigorous  techniques  which  arc 
used  for  df  scription,  the  general  explana¬ 
tory  propositions  which  are  always  being 
used. 

In  this  event  some  of  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  research  will  then  be  used  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  general  explanatory  prop¬ 
ositions  and  science  will  certainly  benefit 
considerably.  Likewise,  if  those  who  ascend 
to  high  administrative  and  policy-making 
positions  have  been  properly  educated  in 
the  universities  on  the  appropriate  relations 
between  theory  and  concrete  research,  they 
will  themselves  devote  part  of  their  resources 
to  basic  research — either  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  through  an  easier  recognition  of  the 
correctness  of  the  arguments  of  social  scien¬ 
tists,  etc.  If  this  occurs,  we  shall  be  able  to 
perceive  the  possible  convergence  of  the 
practical  orientation  and  the  right  and  immi¬ 
nent  development  of  fundamental  social  sci¬ 
ence. 

As  long  as  research  is  practically  oriented 
and  particularly  if  it  is  exclusively  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  therapeutic  approach,  certain 
kinds  of  problems  will  be  excluded,  while 
other  problems  will  be  prescribed,  with 
some  damage  to  the  development  of  science. 
Thus,  the  study  of  small  groups,  of  “human 
relations”  face-to-face  might  come  into  a 
great  inheritance  of  research  funds,  while 
certain  important  problems  such  as  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  symbols  of  a  larger  commu¬ 
nity,  will  be  left  unstudied.  These  choices 
will  be  made  because  some  problems  appear 
to  be  subject  to  easy  manipulation  within 
the  time  which  administrators  or  policy¬ 
makers  feel  is  available  to  them,  w  hile  other 
problems  of  great  importance  wiil  be  ne¬ 
glected  because  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  manipulatable  with  the  currently  avail¬ 
able.  cr  morally  permissible,  resources. 

The  concentration  of  research  on  current 
practical  problems  whether  in  universities  or 
in  governmental  and  private  organizations, 
will  also  perhaps  tend  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  idle  curiosity  and  phantasy  from  which 
science  derives  much  nurture.  Imaginative 


powers  will  be  concentrated  largely  on  the 
development  of  the  most  accurate  method 
of  observing  the  evints,  the  manipulation  ot 
which  is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
practical  ends.  No  satisfactory  scientific 
work  is  possible  without  the  continuous  im¬ 
provement  of  technique,  but  technique  can 
develop  too  disproportionately  and  without 
relationship  to  the  problems  set  by  the  gen- 
-eral  hypotheses  of  systematic  theory  If  so, 
special  prizes  will  be  awarded  techrtcal  vir¬ 
tuosity,  and  the  recruitment  of  social  scien¬ 
tists  will  become  unbalanced.  For  a  long 
time  social  science  suffered  from  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  philosophically  trained  persons 
whose  fear  of  scientific  procedure  held  back 
scientific  development. 

The  opposite  tendency  has  already  begun 
to  appear  in  certain  fields  and  anything 
which  will  accentuate  it  to  an  extreme  is  to 
be  watched  with  care.  Moreover,  an  unbal¬ 
anced  relationship  between  technique  and 
general  theory  will  determine  in  a  way  which 
is  frequently  sterile  and  wasteful  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  research  problems.  Thus  the  early 
development  of  attitude  scales  before  psy¬ 
chologists  had  worked  out  hypotheses  about 
the  genesis  of  attitude  studies,  led  to  an 
overconcentration  of  research  efforts  on  atti¬ 
tude  studies,  the  vast  majority  of  which  have 
been  utterly  inconsequential  for  the  growth 
of  theoretical  knowledge  and  the  techniques 
of  investigation.  This  misdirection  of  effort 
has  still  not  been  halted.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  *  * 

...  [I )t  is  clear  that  there  is  no  unresolv- 
able  conflict  between  the  p.  ~*:cal  orienta¬ 
tion  of  scientific  work  and  th.  development 
of  a  general  scientific  theory.  The  real  in¬ 
compatibility  is  between  the  level  of  con¬ 
creteness  of  most  practically  orientated 
investigations  and  the  development  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

Another  point  of  conflict  might  emerge 
when  the  policy-maker  sees  the  invasion  of 
his  own  sphere  of  judgment  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  results  of  basic  social  science 
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research.  The  fundamental  maxims  for  the 
estimation  of  <ht*  conduct  of  others,  the 
theory  of  human  nature  by  which  policy¬ 
makers — and  everyone  else — guide  their 
decisions  and  conduct,  are  very  close  to  the 
centre  of  personality.  Resistance  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  kinds  of  propositions  is 
therefore  much  more  likely  and  so,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  resistance  to  the  support  of  the 
type  of  re'scarch  which  will  produce  such 
propositions.  The  best  method  of  dealing 
with  resistances  by  policy-makers  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  application  of  the  results  of 
research  have  been  associated  with  the 
“therapeutic”  approach.  The  successes  of 
this  approach  have  not,  however,  been  in 
the  field  of  obtaining  support  for  basic  re¬ 
search  from  policy-makers — they  have 
rather  been  achieved  mainly  in  obtaining 
the  acceptance  of  recommendations  for 
practice  derived  in  part  from  general  clini¬ 
cally-founded  maxims  about  human  behav¬ 
iour.  Nonetheless,  there  is  no  logical  reason 
— although  there  are  some  empirical 
grounds — to  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  use  the  same  procedure  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  understanding  of  policy-makers  to 
the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  basic 
research. 

The  extensive  call  for  help  from  practical 
bodies  at  present  carries  with  it  the  danger 
of  the  “over-selling”  of  social  science  before 
it  is  in  a  position  to  deliver  more  than  a 
fairly  accurate  descriptive  inventory.  On  the 
one  hand  this  might  culminate  in  disillusion¬ 
ment  ..i*1'  -ocial  science — a  recognition  Uu»; 
it  is  not  yet  science  and  consists  largely  of 
a  set  of  fairly  gross  techniques,  which — 
although  probably  better  than  impressionis¬ 
tic  observations — provide  no  incontestably 
valid  answers:  and  that  it  has  promised  more 
than  it  has  delivered.  This  might  then  result 
in  governmental  unwillingness  to  support 
social  science  research  on  a  scale  necessary 
for  its  continued  improvement  and  a  greater 
resistance  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
counsel  of  social  scientists — which  though 
seldom  scientific,  still  is  occasionally  wise 


and  hence  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
It  :an  aLo  in  this  period  of  im-«icd*.n vj  in 
which  no  consensus  has  yet  been  achieved, 
regarding  standards  of  quality,  accentuate 
the  role  of  irrelevant  criteria  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  eminence,  office  and  income  among 
social  scientists.  The  policy-maker  is  left, 
in  this  pre-scientific  situation,  to  choose  arbi¬ 
trarily  on  the  basis  of  his  own  impressions, 
and  his  accidental  personal  relations  with 
one  block  of  social  scientists  or  another,  or 
he  is  forced  to  depend  upon  some  formal 
system  of  certification,  such  as  membership 
in  a  given  Society,  as  a  qualification  for 
entry  into  his  service.  Since  no  valid  consen¬ 
sus  exists  as  yet  among  social  scientists,  any 
system  of  licensing  would  be  damaging.  The 
bureaucratization  of  science  is  to  be  feared 
at  all  times  but  especially  is  it  to  be  feared 
in  a  science  which  is  still  in  a  formative 
state. 

The  intellectual  situation  in  social  science 
today — particularly  in  anthropology,  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  psychology — is  undergoing  rapid 
changes  in  chniqucs  and  hypotheses  and 
the  rate  of  obsolescence  of  intellectual  capi¬ 
tal  is  rather  high.  Any  institutional  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  slow  down  the  process 
of  writing  off  obsolete  intellectual  capital 
would  be  pernicious.  Yet  that  might  well  be 
a  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  an  insti¬ 
tutional  monopoly,  in  which  the  older  hands, 
who  profiting  by  age  and  “political”  experi¬ 
ence  have  the  advantage  in  the  distribution 
of  strategic  positions  from  which  research 
funds  would  ’v  controlled  The  ccnt-uily 
unified  control  of  research  funds  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  even  in  the  well-established  sciences 
where  standards  arc  fairly  clear  and  where 
the  ethics  of  the  profession,  organized 
around  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  well  incorpo¬ 
rated.  In  the  social  sciences  which  have  as 
yet  few  wholesome  traditions  of  devotion  to 
truth  and  few  models  of  rigorous  achieve¬ 
ment,  free  competition  is  even  more  neces¬ 
sary.  An  over-development  of  practically 
oriented  research  with  its  dependence  for 
finances  on  the  decisions  of  laymen  or  on 
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the  hkr«-ehy  c"  a  single  professional  body 
advis.ng  the  laymen,  would  choke  off  this 
free  competition  and  retard  the  formation 
of  the  necessary  standaids. 

There  is  one  other  negative  consequence 
of  the  practical  orientation  which  should  be 
mentioned  here.  As  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  the  practical  orientation  provides 
greater  sums  of  money  for  sociai  research, 
"the  greater  sums  require  a  more  complex 
organization  for  their  proper  idministration. 
The  greater  the  task  of  administration,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  talented  and 
promising  scientists  will  be  drawn  from  sci¬ 
entific  research  into  the  administration  ot 
scientific  research.  Another  prominent  and 
perhaps  too  probable  alternative  is  for  those 
who  have  little  talent  and  understanding  for 
research  to  become  the  administrators  of 
science  so  that  crucial  decisions  affecting 
the  future  development  of  science  pass  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  intellectually 
qualified  to  decide.  .  .  .  The  solution  proba¬ 
bly  is  to  be  found  in  the  rotation  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  top  administration  post  of 
scientific  organizations,  with  some  sacrifice 
of  administration  efficiency  for  the  sake  of 
more  satisfactory  relations  between  the 
heads  of  scientific  organizations  and  those 
actually  doing  scientific  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  have  thus  far  concerned  ourselves 
mainly  with  what  might  happen  to  social 
science  if  its  energies  are  given  over  mainly 
to  the  service  of  practical  affairs.  Wc  have 
considered  only  indirectly  what  social  sci¬ 
ence  can  contribute  to  practice.  A  few  more 
direct  remarks  are  appropriate. 

There  is  no  doubt  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  doubting  or  rejecting  the  claims 
of  contemporary  social  science  to  be  useful 
to  the  making  of  policy.  Since  every  human 
decision  assumes  knowledge  of  conditions, 
resources,  and  the  alter  natives  into  which 
they  can  be  formed,  social  science  today 
even  on  its  present  primitive  state  can  go 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  policy¬ 


maker  and  a  handful  of  advisers  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  moderately  accurate  picture  of  the 
various  magnitudes  with  which  the  policy¬ 
maker  will  have  to  cope.  This  is  a  role  in 
which  social  scientists  are  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  governments,  business¬ 
men,  and  by  themselves.  It  is  probable  that 
this  acceptance — of  this  role  at  any  rate — 
will  become  more  intense  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  future. 

!t  belongs  within  the  logically  proper 
iinti's  of  scientific  work — in  its  relation  to 
the  practical  pursuits  of  ends — to  contribute 
not  only  information  about  conditions  and 
resources  but  also  predictions  about  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  pursuit  of  cnc  end  for  the 
realization  of  other  ends.  Even  the  most 
concrete  predictions  presuppose  general 
propositions.  Hence  all  assertions  about  the 
“cost”  of  one  policy  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  effort  which  would  have  to  be  introduced 
in  order  to  overcome  resistance,  or  in  terms 
of  the  consequences  set  into  motion  in  -other 
spheres  of  life  by  the  particular  policy,  in¬ 
volve  a  type  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
social  sciences  today  arc  not  especially  rich. 
There  are  many  hypotheses  afloat  on  this 
general  abstract  level  and  some  which  even 
have  a  reasonable  measure  of  plausibili’v. 
Their  plausibility  is  a  function  of  a  perhaps 
higher  order  of  plausibility  which  rests  on 
clinical  observation  in  “microscopically  sim¬ 
ilar”  situations  and  an  extrapolation  to 
macrocosmic  conditions. 

Here  the  plausibility  becomes  attenuated 
in  proportion  to  the  span  of  extrapolation 
and  it  is  reinforced  by  impressionistic  assess¬ 
ments  of  congruance  between  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  and  at  least  some  elements  in  concrete 
situations.  This  is.  however,  very  far  from 
genuinely  scientific  validity.  At  present, 
therefore,  propositions  of  this  sort  offered 
to  policy-makers  arc  more  in  the  nature  of 
“wisdom."  Even  more  than  scientific  truth 
it  rests  on  the  personal  genius,  “tact.”  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  responsiveness  of  the  social  scien¬ 
tists  and  the  criteria  for  assessing  its  validity 
are  much  more  obscure  than  those  by  which 
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assessed. 

*  *  t  *  * 

The  simple  distinction  between  judgments 
uf  value  does  not,  however,  cither  exhaust 
the  categories  of  decision-making  or  draw 
an  adequate  boundary  to  the  ultimate 
powers  of  social  science  and  social  scientists. 
F.vcif  in  the  sphere  of  empirical  knowledge 
■—of  judgments  of  fact — there  are  limits  to 
what  the  social  scientist  as  such  can  do  for 
the  policy-maker,  “Tact”  or  the  “sense  of 
the  situation"  which  is  one  of  the  great  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  policy-maker  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed  by  scientific  knowledge,  even  when 
our  techniques  of  research  and  our  general 
knowledge  ha\e  both  been  greatly  improved. 
Time  will  always  elapse  between  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  a  research  is  made  and  the 
moment  of  decision,  and  during  this  interval 
changes  will  have  occurred  in  the  situation. 
The  policy-maker  will  have  to  improvise  for 
himself  some  estimate  of  the  situation  de¬ 
rived  from  his  knowledge  of  the  recent  past 
as  described  by  the  research  and  a  co-effi¬ 
cient  describing  the  rate  of  change  winch 
he  himself  will  have  to  make.  A  perhaps 
more  important  zone  in  the  assessment  of 
facts  which  the  policy-maker  will  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  reserve  to  himself  unless  he 
renounces  policy-making  altogether,  lies  in 
the  application  of  general  propositions  to 
concrete  situations.  (We  assume  at  this 
point  that  social  science  has  reached  the 
stage'  at  which  it  can  provide  such  proposi¬ 
tions  in  a  scientifically  valid  form).  General 
propositions  are.  by  definition,  abstractions., 
and  the  rules  for  their  application  to  the 
concrete  situations  which  they  are  to  ex¬ 
plain  necessari,,  involve  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  discretion  i  heir  application  is  an  art 
which  is  no  more  peculiar  to  science  than  to 
any  other  field  of  human  activity  and  the 
special  logical  qualities  of  scientific  work 
constitute  no  better  qualification  than  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  other  experience.  The  same 
problem  arises,  only  in  a  rather  accentuated 


fnrnj^  with  rcHj'cct  t '  the  subsuntpiion  of 
concrete  ends  under  general  ends.  Here,  too. 
we  find  a  gap  between  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete  which  can  be  filled  in  oniy  by  the 
exercise  of  discretion  and  although  it  is  not 
a  value  judgment  per  se  which  is  involved 
here,  it  is  not  an  area  in  which  the  social 
scientist,  unless  he  is  also  a  wise  man,  can 
do  very  much. 

We  have  not  raised  the  question  of  the 
ethical  desirability  of  the  application  of  so¬ 
cial  science  knowledge  to  the  execution  of 
policy.  Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
an  end  usually  represents  an  increased  skill 
in  manipulation  of  other  human  things,  its 
ethical  status  is  perhaps  dubious.  (This  ap¬ 
plies  more  to  “scientific”  research  than  it 
does  to  those  types  of  descriptive  inventories 
of  “wants”  which  are  produced  by  public 
opinion  polls).  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
social  science  knowledge  should  not  become 
self-knowledge,  the  self-knowledge  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  self-knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  it  does  become  self-knowledge 
and  modification  of  behaviour  becomes  self- 
modificatu  n  then  its  ethical  status  is  un¬ 
questionable.  .  .  . 

It  might  also  be  said  that  even  if  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  “therapeutic"  approach  in  re¬ 
search  is  not  invented,  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  type  of  application  of  social  science 
knowledge  bv  an  administrator  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  piinciplcs  of  representative 
democracy  as  long  as  the  ends  and  proce¬ 
dure  ui  representative  democracy  arc  re¬ 
spected.  The  reasons  for  many  laws  and 
administrative  measures  are  not  understood 
by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  who  obey 
them  and  who  obey  them  simply  because  of 
the  democratic  legitimation  of  the  legislators 
and  tiie  rational-legal  legitimation  of  the 
administrators.  The  situation  would  be  no 
different  in  the  case  of  the  conventional 
application  of  social  science  knowledge  to 
the  tasks  of  making  and  executing  policy. 

Finally,  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
social  science  knowledge  is  certainly  invalu- 
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able  for  the  criticism  of  policy — uf  both 
ends  and  procedures.  Hence  it  is  a  valuable 
instrument  of  political  democracy. 

These  foregoing  reflections  show  that  the 
objections  may  be  raised  against  the  close 
involvement  of  the  social  sciences  with  social 
policy  are  nearly  all  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  for  the  development  of  science.  We 
have  already  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
possible  dangers  to  the  development  of  social 
science  which  might  arise  from  too  close  an 
attachment  to  the  sphere  of  policy.  None¬ 
theless  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the 
social  sciences  can  develop  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  menage  to  the  level  of  science  if  they 
cut  themselves  off  entirely  from  the  sphere 
of  practical  valuation.  We  have  stressed 
above  that  the  chief  deficiency  of  contempo¬ 
rary  empirical  social  research  is  the  absence 
of  general  theory  and  the  virtually  rardom 
scatter  of  concrete  "ttention — in  other  words 
the  absence  of  a  common  problem  on  the 
general  level  which  could  serve  as  a  criterion 
for  the  selection  of  research  problems.  This 
criterion  must  in  its  ultimate  derivation,  rest 
on  the  value-relevance  of  some  social  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Our  problems  arc  then  formed  by 
our  interest  in  the  conditions  of  the  coming 
to  be,  persistence  and  passing  away  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  class  of  which  this  phenomenon  is 
one  instance. 

This  method  of  choosing  a  problem  is 
completely  compatible  with  the  utmost  rigor 
in  research  procedures,  the  freedom  from 
political  partisanship  in  the  execution  of 
the  investigation  and  the  maximum  degree 
of  scientific  systematization.  .  .  . 

Let  us  set  forth  the  criterion  by  which 
problems  are  to  be  selected.  We  postulate 
the  value  of  order  in  human  relations.  By 
order,  we  mean  the  integration  of  ends  in 
which  the  actions  of  diverse  individuals  arc 
concerted  in  such  a  way  that  the  ends  of 
these  diverse  individuals  arc  fulfilled  to  a 
significant  extent.  The  one  particular  form 
of  order  which  we  value  highly  is  one  which 


allows  *M!h*n  she  framework  of  order  an 
optimal  amount  of  individual  freedom  in 
the  setting  of  ends  and  in  the  choice  of  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  which  regulates  access  to  re¬ 
sources  in  accordance  with  generally  ack¬ 
nowledged  moral  rules.  If  we  accept  this 
object  of  evaluation  as  our  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  our  scientific  knowledge  will  accumu¬ 
late  in  a  way  which  will  give  us  more  in¬ 
sight  into  the  conditions  under  which  this 
valued  combination  of  liberty  in  order  can 
exist  and  of  the  conditions  which  threaten 
its  existence. 

***** 

In  the  course  of  time  a  coherent  theory 
of  the  working  of  institutions,  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  reproduce  them  or  change  them 
would  accumulate  and  with  it  both  truth 
about  the  nature  of  human  behaviour  as  well 
as  guidar.ee  in  the  implementation  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  policy. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  evaluation 
points  of  departure,  e.g.,  equality,  from 
which  reality  might  he  observed.  But  it 
seems  less  fruitful  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  in  the  sense  that  it  subsumes  fewer 
problems  and  is  of  less  practical  and  ethical 
value  as  well.  Equality  as  an  end  of  policy 
is  less  “permeative”  than  order  which  is 
entailed  in  every  policy  both  as  a  partial 
end  (in  association  ,vith  other  values)  and 
as  a  pre-condition.  Propositions  about  the 
condition  of  order  would  moreovei  sub¬ 
sume  propositions  about  the  consequences 
of  equality;  the  interest  in  order  raises  more 
ramified  scientific  problems  and  offers  the 
basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  general 
theory. 

There  is  thus  no  incompatibility  between 
the  orientation  of  social  research  towards 
value-related  problems  and  the  growth  of 
social  science — as  long  as  the  values  which 
are  involved  in  the  problems  are  not  too 
concretely  and  immediately  defined.  In  other 
words,  as  long  as  the  values  md  conse¬ 
quently  the  variables  to  be  investigated  are 
conceived  in  certain  general  categories  and 
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as  Jong  as  the  hypotheses  to  be  tested  are 
not  simply  descriptive  or  concrete,  social 
science  can  develop  fruitfully  alongside  or 
even  in  employment  by  governmental  and 
other  power  exercising  organs. 

[Editors'  Summary.  The  development  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  policy,  however,  depends  on  recognition 
of  the  necessity  to  invest  substantial  resources 
— intellectual  as  well  as  financial — in  basic  re¬ 
search  and  in  the  construction  of  general 


theory.  The  universities  will  have  to  bear  chief 
responsibility  for  these  tasks.  It  is  important 
that  in  sponsoring  basic  research,  governments 
and  foundations  do  not  disregard  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  favor  of  in-house  government  re¬ 
search  offices  and  independent  research  insti¬ 
tutes.  In  the  universities,  training  in  empirical 
social  research  is  combined  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  philosophical  sense  of  relevance  so 
as  to  bring  forth  the  renewal  of  social  science 
which  would  simultaneously  serve  science  and 
policy.] 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Social  Organization 
of  Policy-Oriented 
Social  Science 


THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  SETTINGS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  TRANSACTIONS 


In  contrast  to  medicine  or  law,  in  which 
knowledge  and  advice  is  transmitted  in  pri¬ 
vate.  face-to-face  interaction  with  clients, 
social  science  knowledge  by  its  very  nature 
is  almost  always  solicited  and  applied  in 
more  elaborately  organized  settings.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  government. 

To  the  extent  that  governmental  agencies 
experience  a  need  for  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge  this  is  almost  always  linked  to  certain 
identifiable  organizational  requirements.  Or 
gamzational  and  administrative  rules  deter¬ 
mine  the  ways  in  which  these  needs  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  action.  When  these  rules,  as  is 
often  the  case,  are  routinized  and  formalized 
so  that  they  prescribe  a  certain  dollar- 
amount  of  social  science  research  to  be 
sponsored  annually,  we  can  speak  of  the 
institutionalization  of  research  in  a  given 
department  or  agenev 

Organizational  requisites  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  application  of  social  science 
knowledge  to  problems  of  policy  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Although  personal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  social  scientists  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  help  in  the  promotion  of  research  and 


although  attitudes  toward  social  science 
knowledge  vary  radically  among  officials,  in 
the  final  analysis  the  wedding  of  knowledge 
and  action  depends  on  the  official  in  ques¬ 
tion  being  in  a  position,  organizationally, 
that  enables  and  impels  him  to  act 

The  production  and  formulation  of  social 
science  knowledge  are  themselves  organized 
activities  that,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
carried  out  in  organizations — university  de¬ 
partments  and  research  institutes — espe¬ 
cially  established  for  this  purpose.  To  the 
extent  that  the  'ast  25  years  have  added  new 
organizational  forms  these  activities  have 
involved  separations  of  social  science  re¬ 
search  from  teaching.  Social  research  activi¬ 
ties  have  developed  organizational  bases  of 
their  own.  apart  from  traditional  university 
structures  (Lazarsfeid,  III.  1 .  1961:  3-4 
and  7).  Included  is  a  variety  of  organiza¬ 
tions  with  no  university  affiliation  and  the 
many  centers  and  institutes  that  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  as  satellites  in  the  orbit  of 
the  modern  “multiversity."  Some  of  these 
new  forms  arc  examined  in  this  chapter. 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  organizational 
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settings  and  requisites  affect  social  science  cncc.  We  have  selected  for  inclusion  articles 


research  activities,  those  most  pertinent  to 
the  present  work  are  the  consequences  for 
(a)  the  occupational  roles  and  work  activi¬ 
ties  of  social  scientists;  (b)  the  selection  of 
social  phenomena  as  objects  of  social  inves¬ 
tigation;  and  (c)  the  generation  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  modes  of  investigation  to  these 
phenomena.  These  factors,  too,  exert  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  influence;  organizational  forms  are 
changed  and  modified  by  new  conceptions 
of  the  professional  social  scientist.  Such 
changes  may  develop  through  interactions 
with  outside  groups  and  institutions,  and 
from  the  application  of  new  techniques  such 
as  computcrology  or  systems  analysis. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned  with 
the  implication  of  these  factors  for  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  government  and  social  sci- 

GOVERNMENT  AND  SCIENCE  AS 

This  organization  of  the  articles  reflects 
the  commonly  held  conception  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  science  as  social  institutions,  each 
with  its  own  set  of  norms,  goals,  and  values. 
In  the  literature  this  notion  is  represented 
by  two  different  strands  of  inquiry.  One  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  internal  organization  of 
science.  Here  the  sociological  study  of  the 
organization  of  social  science  has  not  yielded 
anything  as  impressive  as  is  found  among 
the  list  of  publications  on  the  organization 
of  physical  and  biological  scientific  activi¬ 
ties.1  Still  beginnings  have  been  made  in  the 
survey  by  Lazarsfeld  (III.  1 ,  1961  and 
1964)  and  others  of  university  social  re¬ 
search  organizations;  in  the  case-study  by 
Bcrnis  (111.1.  1955)  of  individual  social 
research  organizations;  in  comparative  stud¬ 
ies  of  structural  variations  in  institutional 
settings  on  researchers’  roles  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  social  research,  primarily  in  health 
or  medicine  (Rosengrcn,  III.  1 .  1961;  Gor- 

1  Kaplan  (11.1,  1964:  864-869)  contains  an 
overview  of  research  in  this  area. 


describing  (a)  some  research  organizations 
whose  work  was,  or  is,  largely  oriented 
toward  governmental  policy  or  planning 
(Rossi,  Bennis,  and  Doob);  (b)  character¬ 
istics  of  governmental  bodies  which  relate 
to  their  role  as  actual  or  potential  users  of 
social  -science,  research  (Packenham  and 
Janowitz). 

In  addition  we  have  included  articles  that, 
at  least  by  implication,  suggest  some  concep¬ 
tual  models  for  studying  the  different  kinds 
of  relationships  which  link  government  and 
social  science.  Since  there  are  few  studies  of 
this  latter  kind,  we  have  prepared  original 
materials  (Crawford  and  de  Forest)  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  article  by  Price,  drawn  on 
studies  examining  the  institutional  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  government  and  science. 

SEPARATE  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

don  and  Marquis,  III. 1 ,  1966);  in  several 
studies  of  the  training,  recruitment,  and 
social  characteristics  of  social  scientists 
(Sibley.  III.  1 .  1963);  and  in  “profiles"  of 
individual  social  science  disciplines  (Sornit 
and  Tanenhaus,  II1.1,  1964).- 

Several  of  the  articles  in  this  chapter  con¬ 
tain  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  the  effect 
of  government  sponsorship  of  research  on 
the  organization  of  social  science.  Thus  the 
government  is  described  by  Rossi  as  provid¬ 
ing  some  of  the  impetus  behind  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  large-scale  university-affiliated 
research  organizations,  especially  those  en¬ 
gaging  in  sample  surveys.  The  institutional¬ 
ization  of  social  science  in  government  has 
also  brought  important  changes  in  the  work 
orientations  of  social  scientists.  Bennis.  for 
example,  describes  this  as  an  overall  trend 
toward  a  more  purposive  orientation,  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  the  numerous  extrascientific 
concerns — administration,  public  relations. 

-  For  additional  studies  of  social  science  re¬ 
search  organizations,  sec  Bibliography  III.  1 . 
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and  fund-raising  —which  now  crowd  and 
sometimes  dominate  the  work  days  of  social 
scientists. 

As  was  suggested  in  the  Editors’  Introduc¬ 
tion,  larger  systematic  inquiries  into  the 
organization  of  social  science  research  activ¬ 
ities  may  well  become  important  by-products 
of  “big  social  science.”  A  systematic  study 
of  the  elaborate  social  system  in  which  re¬ 
search  is  embedded  will  probably  show  that 
the  emergence  of  new  organizational  forms, 
and  the  strains  and  stresses  that  affect  many 
of  the  existing  ones,  result  from  the  inter¬ 
play  of  such  factors  as  (a)  the  cultural 
norms  of  the  system  of  science  which  dis¬ 
pose  social  scientists  to  favor  highly  person¬ 
alized  and  highly  autonomous  work  units; 
(b)  the  economic  and  technical  require¬ 
ments  of  large-scale  social  science — the 
need  for  funds,  facilities,  equipment,  and 
differentiated  skills;  (c)  the  degree  to  which 
social  scientists  can  successfully  lay  claim 
to  economic  resources  and  the  terms  on 
which  these  arc  secured;  (d)  patterns  of 
recruitment  into  the  social  sciences  and 
career  choices  among  social  scientists,  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  type  of  data  presented  by 
Bennis.  The  operation  of  some  of  these 
factors  is  exhibited  in  isolated  form  in  stud¬ 
ies  of  individual  research  organizations  or 
in  surveys  of  a  particular  organizational 
type,  such  as  university-affiliated  research 
institutes. 

The  other  strand  of  inquiry  which  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  an  examination  of  policy-oriented 
social  science  is  the  study  of  governmental 
organization,  administrative  behavior,  and 
decision-making.1  Although  many  of  these 
studies  touch  upon  the  policy  roles  of  the 

1  Obviously  we  have  not  been  able  to  review 
here  the  entire  literature.  Included  in  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  are  examples  of  writings  that  we  feel  arc  more 
than  tangentially  relevant.  These  arc  of  two  types; 
theoretical  materials  included  in  It. 3.  empirical  or 
discursive  studies  with  particular  reference  to  in¬ 
ternational  and  military  decision-making  found  in 
IV. 2. 


social  sciences,  few  writers  have  made  this 
topic  t1  e  primary  focus  of  inquiry.  Those 
who  have  done  so  base  their  observations 
on  narrow  personal  experience  or  speak  as 
representatives  of  a  “fraternity  of  scholars” 
or  of  a  "policy  making  elite.”  Commentary 
in  the  latter  vein  typically  arises  when  ad¬ 
ministrators  confront  social  scientists  on 
panel  discussions  at  professional  meetings, 
or  when  each  in  the  confines  of  his  own 
circle,  gives  vent  to  low  opinions  of  the 
other  for  being  ignorant  of  his  world.  (Bar¬ 
ber,  1964;  Polk,  1965;  Rostow,  1957; 
Yarmolinsky,  1963;  all  in  IV.2.) 

Strategic  Intelligence  and  National  Deci¬ 
sions,  by  Hilsman  (IV. 2,  1956)  which 
draws  on  interviews  with  intelligence  special¬ 
ists  and  “operators”  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  on  White  House  staffs,  is  perhaps 
the  only  empirically-based  study  dealing 
with  the  involvement  of  “social  science”  (in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term)  in  interna¬ 
tional  policy  making.  More  general  studies 
of  policy  elites  are  also  important  sources 
of  data  and  propositions  concerning  factors 
affecting  the  role  of  social  science  and  sci¬ 
entists  in  government.  This  is  illustrated 
by  two  articles  in  this  chapter.  Foi  example 
several  of  the  generalizations  concerning 
the  changing  roles  and  functions  of  the 
professional  military  suggested  by  Janowitz 
have  implications  for  the  role  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  knowledge  in  the  military  establish¬ 
ment.  As  examples  of  changes  that  may 
foreshadow  a  growing  social  science  influ¬ 
ence,  we  might  mention;  “the  concern  of 
professional  officers  with  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  military  operation,"  the 
prediction  that  officers  arc  likely  to  spend 
“an  increased  amount  of  time  in  extraorga- 
nizational  activities  .  .  which  provide  “an 
area  of  initiative  outside  of  specific  hierarch¬ 
ical  control  .  .  .  and  “the  emergence  of 
the  civic  action  concept  in  which  the  military 
seek  to  be  agents  of  social  change  .  .  , .”  A 
factor  which  may  or  may  not  work  in  the 
reverse  direction  is  the  “increasing  number 
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of  senior  officers  now  following  scientific 
and  technical  careers  The  impact  of 

officer  specialists  will  determine,  and  in  turn, 
depend  on  the  degree  to  which  social  science 
will  continue  as  a  part  of  the  military-scien¬ 
tific  research  and  development  structure, 
rather  than  become  merged  into  policy, 
planning,  and  intelligence  activities. 

The  article  by  Packenham  throws  light  on 
the  effect  of  the  educational  backgrounds 
a. id  operating  doctrines  of  foreign  aid  offi¬ 
cials,  and  on  their  exposure  to  and  use  of 
social  science  knowledge.  That  these  officials 
appear  little  influenced  by  scholarly  studies 
dealing  with  long-range,  broad-scalc  social 
and  political  development  can  be  explained 
by  such  factors  as  the  predominantly  eco¬ 
nomic  orientation  of  the  officials  studied, 
their  negative  evaluation  of  political  as  op¬ 
posed  to  technological  aid,  and  their  short¬ 
term  time  perspectives. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  this  article 
illustrates  one  of  several  ways  of  viewing 
the  role  of  knowledge  in  decision  making. 
In  the  frame  of  reference  in  which  Packen¬ 
ham  places  his  analysis,  the  policy  goals  of 
political  development  are  seen  as  flowing 
from  the  particular  interpretation  given  the 
“national  interest”  by  foreign  policy  elites. 
Once  the  overall  policy  objective  is  set. 
knowledge  becomes  an  aid  in  finding  the 
practical  means  to  implement  already  estab¬ 
lished  goals.  The  kinds  of  scholarly  knowl¬ 
edge  sought  then  arc  tested  propositions  sug¬ 
gesting  the  lines  of  action  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  goal  of  political 
development. 

We  could  also  examine  the  roles  that 
other  students  of  policy  making  have  as¬ 
signed  to  knowledge.  It  would  be  important 

1  Pp.  128-130. 

SOME  REQUISITES  OF 

Ideally  a  theory  of  the  role  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  knowledge  in  decision  making  would 
flow  from  empirical  studies  of  how  decision 
makers  perceive  the  utility  and  validity  of 


to  attend  to  the  more  traditional  literature 
as  well  as  bchaviorally  oriented  studies.  We 
can  expect  that  there  would  be  significant 
variations,  for  instance,  between  models 
based  on  power  theories  from  those  models 
oriented  to  process  or  ban.  lining  theories 
or  to  those  with  legal-institutional  or  social- 
systems  approaches.  We  kno  y  that  writers 
iiffer  in  their  assumptions  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  degree  of  organizational  or  indi¬ 
vidual  rationality  present  when  making  deci¬ 
sions.  and  the  extent  to  which  policy  makers 
are  seen  as  acting  on  ideological  beliefs, 
interest  or  power  calculations,  or  universal- 
istic  or  particularistic  orientations. 

In  most  of  these  models  the  role  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  subsidiary  to  the  author’s  primary 
concern.  His  concern  may  be,  for  instance, 
to  seek  explanations  for  the  actions  or  pref¬ 
erences  of  nations,  to  understand  the  con¬ 
siderations  behind  the  formation  of  alliances, 
or  to  find  the  sources  of  international  con¬ 
flict.  Although  not  directly  tocused  on  the 
making  of  public  policy,  writings  on  infor¬ 
mation  and  intelligence  as  i*.  'elates  to  com¬ 
munication  and  control  in  political  or  other 
systems  appear  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  propositions  regarding  the  role  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  (Deutsch.  II. 3.  1963;  Wilenskv.  11.3. 
l°-t»7.)  These  writings,  however,  rarely  re¬ 
late  the  role  of  information  and  intelligence 
in  the  receiving  system  to  characteristics  of 
iN*  individuals  or  institutions  from  which  it 
emanates.  A  theory  of  the  role  of  social 
science  knowledge  in  policy  making  would 
not  only  have  to  include  propositions  re¬ 
garding  these  relationships  with  respect  to 
the  social  science  institution,  but  also  con¬ 
sider  the  claims  made  on  the  attention  of 
policy  makers  by  competing  knowledge- 
producing  institutions. 

EMPIRICAL  STUDIES 

such  knowledge  and  of  its  many  different 
practical  uses.  At  present  we  know  of  no 
attempt,  at  least  not  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  to  trace  through  concrete 
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instances  the  precise  ways  in  which  such 
perceptions  affect  the  selective  use  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  is  understandable  since  such  an 
enterprise  would  not  only  be  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  costly,  but  also  presents  formidable 
problems  of  access  and  research  design.  It 
has  also  been  widely  assumed  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  social  science  knowledge  on  pol¬ 
icy  is  too  limited,  infrequent,  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  to  make  such  a  systematic  treatment 
feasible.  As  social  science  research  oriented 
toward  problems  of  policy  and  planning 
continues  to  grow  in  volume,  however,  so¬ 
cial  scientists,  whether  motivated  by  simple 
curiosity  or  an  urge  to  improve  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  their  products,  may  become  more 
interested  in  developing  this  area  of  inquiry. 

Such  step-by-step  studies  would  have  to 
deal  with  a  reality  that  is  much  more  com¬ 
plex  than  that  commonly  depicted  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  uses  of  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge  in  policy  making.  The  primary  concern 
of  these  studies  has  been  the  problem  of 
nonuse  or  misuse  of  research.  An  expression 
of  the  latter  is  the  frequently  heard  com¬ 
plaint  that  social  science  knowledge  is  not 
used  to  further  scientific  goals  but  rather  as 
ammunition  for  groups  or  parties  holding 
contending  views  or  as  a  basis  for  righteous 
self-assertions.  If  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  use  of  knowledge, 
however,  a  number  of  other  ways  of  viewing 
nonuse  and  abuse  will  assume  greater  prom¬ 
inence. 

Price  states  that  "[a]  science  itself  cannot 
tell  how  its  own  data  are  to  be  used."1  If  we 
interpret  him  correctly,  he  implies  that  in 
any  field  of  science  one  can  neither  prescribe 
nor  predict  how  findings  arc  to  be  used. 
While  scientific  findings  often  strongly  sug¬ 
gest  implications  for  use.  these  can  never 
be  binding.  As  a  consequence,  how  a  science 
is  applied  will  depend  on  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  whoever  may  be  the  user — an 
engineer,  a  social  worker,  a  government  of¬ 
ficial,  or  a  politician.  While  it  is  true  that 

'  P.  66. 


the  individual  sciences  of  which  Price  is 
speaking  cannot  describe  or  predict  the  uses 
to  which  their  findings  have  been  or  will  be 
put,  this  is  not  valid  for  science  as  a  whole. 
Information  science  is  perhaps  the  most 
telling  example  of  a  specialty  that  not  only 
attempts  to  describe  and  predict,  but  also, 
through  its  applied  arm,  to  control  and 
direct  such  uses.  This  latter  is  accomplished 
through  information  systems  design,  library 
organization,  and  programming.  Studies  of 
social  science  knowledge  in  decision  making, 
although  limited  to  selected  parts  of  a  few 
social  science  disciplines,  constitute  a  simi¬ 
lar  field  of  meta-study. 

The  range  of  considerations  that  have  to 
be  accounted  for  in  such  studies  is  easily 
imagined.  By  taking  even  the  simplest  case 
— an  individual  decision  maker  faced  with 
a  product  that  carries  with  it  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  scientific  uses — the  broad  range  of 
considerations  can  be  appreciated.  In  the 
simple  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  findings 
arc  used  in  accordance  with  the  rules  set  by 
the  producer,  that  is,  as  a  means  to  scientific 
understanding  and  control.  A  number  of 
aspects  of  the  operative  context,  however, 
work  to  limit  the  feasibility  of  scientific  uses 
of  knowledge.  Many  of  these  limitations  are 
similar  to  those  catalogued  by  Simon  (II. 3, 
1947:  61-78)  in  a  discussion  of  departures 
of  actual  decision  making  behavior  from  the 
model  of  objective  rationality. 

In  addition,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
difficulties  that  inhere  in  scientific  uses  of 
knowledge,  there  are  nonscicntific  functions 
which  may  be  equally  legitimate  once  the 
knowledge  has  passed  from  the  scientific 
system.  These  functions  include  knowledge 
and  reNcarch  used  as  ammunition  in  con¬ 
troversies.  as  a  rallying- point  or  in  support 
of  the  crah’iuia  and  miranda  of  social  and 
political  life  (Bidcrman.  II.  1.  1966:  1 02— 
103).  While  nonscicntific  uses  may  seem 
wholly  nonrational  to  the  social  scientist 
who  produces  the  research,  they  are  rational 
within  the  operative  context  if  they  “work.” 
that  is,  if  the  particular  use  to  which  the 
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research  is  put  constitutes  an  efficient  means 
to  a  given  end.  To  the  “operator,”  the  uses 
prescribed  by  the  social  scientist  may  appear 
equally  nonrational. 

Perceptions  of  the  utility  of  the  product 
is  only  one  of  many  factors  entering  into 
decision  makers’  judgments  of  the  worth  of 
research.  Such  judgments,  too.  are  often 
based  on  criteria  other  than  the  products' 
scientific  merit.  Among  these  are  the  schol¬ 
arly  reputation  of  the  author,  the  prestige 
of  his  organizational  affiliation,  or  that  of 
the  sponsor  of  research,  and  even  personal 
likes  and  dislikes.  A  lack  of  scientific  train¬ 
ing  makes  it  perhaps  even  more  likely  that 
decision  makers’  evaluations  will  be  based  on 
whatever  prestige  or  authority  symbol  may 
be  attached  to  the  study — a  stamp  of  official¬ 
dom,  a  recommendation  from  a  superior,  an 
organizational  label,  or  the  authoritativeness 
suggested  by  appropriate  typographical  treat¬ 
ment.  The  sheer  volume  of  research  brought 
into  the  governmental  sphere  obviously  in¬ 
creases  the  significance  of  these  kinds  of  eval¬ 
uative  criteria. 

When  we  move  from  individual  to  sys¬ 
temic  aspects  of  the  use  of  social  science 
knowledge,  we  must  confront  an  even  more 
complex  and  varied  reality.  If  we  look  at 
the  total  social  science  research  input  to  the 
foreign  and  military  policy-making  sphere, 
we  would  probably  also  find  that  decision 
makers’  opinions  of  what  constitutes  useful 
research  play  a  relatively  limited  role  in 
determining  which  products  enter  into  the 
system.  With  the  specialization  of  functions 
that  characterizes  large-scale  government, 
decisions  concerning  sponsorship  or  support 
of  research  have  come  to  rest  with  special¬ 
ized  offices,  which  often  maintain  only  lim¬ 
ited  contacts  with  those  in  charge  of  policy 
and  operations.  In  many  instances  several 
layers  or  independent  pillars  of  administra¬ 
tive  structure  separate  the  former  f.om  the 
latter;  the  research  offices  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  for  instance,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  separate  research  and  development 
commands. 


Although  government  research  officials 
must  act  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  prob¬ 
lems  of  policy,  these  officials  may  be  more 
intimately  enmeshed  in  the  social  and  sym¬ 
bolic  world  of  science  and  research.’  In  this 
respect  “research” — being  the  routinized 
and  delegated  commissioning  of  scientific 
products — is  different  from  the  “studies” 
which  often  come  under  the  direct  control 
of  potential  users.  In  speaking  of  the  latter 
Price  points  out  how  “the  very  decision  to 
undertake  a  study  on  a  given  subject  may 
be  a  major  political  decision.”-  Such  a  de¬ 
cision  may,  in  fact,  have  a  much  larger  im¬ 
pact  than  anything  that  will  ever  result  from 
the  study.  While  this  may  be  less  true  for 
studies  with  a  scholarly  orientation  than  for 
official  commissions  of  inquiry  whose  com¬ 
position  must  meet  certain  principles  of  in¬ 
terest  representation,  even  there  the  point 
has  some  validity.  One  illustration  is  the 
decision  in  1958  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  to  conduct  a  series  of 
Studies  on  various  aspects  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  its  selection  of 
personnel  for  these  studies  (Halperin.  111.3. 
1960). 

Taking  a  broad,  systemic  view,  rather 
than  a  case  perspective,  complicates  analy¬ 
sis  by  broadening  the  span  of  attention  with 
regard  to  such  matters  as  the  number  and 
categories  of  scholarly  products,  potential 
utilities  of  research,  and  interactions  be¬ 
tween  scholars  and  policy  makers.  But  it 
also  simplifies  the  design  of  inquiries  into 

1  Uvcki  (VI.  1966-  516-517).  in  a  questionnaire 
study  of  scientist-administrators  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  found  that  50  percent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  deemed  the  esteem  of  colleagues  in  the 
academic"  world  "very  important.”  The  academic 
world  as  an  organizational  context  was  second 
only  in  importance  to  government  (64.5  percent). 
The  symbolic  significance  of  the  former  is  shown 
in  that  only  24.8  percent  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
ported  university  .  I  leagues  as  one  of  the  groups 
with  which  they  "talked  the  most."  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  sample  of  scientist-administra¬ 
tors  did  not  include  social  scientists. 

-P.  65. 
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the  uses  of  knowledge.  By  looking  at  the 
system  as  a  whole,  we  can  formulate  gen¬ 
eralized  hypotheses  concerning  the  behavior 
of  government  officials  in  using  research, 
and  their  interactions  with  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  social  scientists.  We  would  also  be 
in  a  better  position  to  study  the  extent  to 
which  such  behavior  is  influenced  by  orga¬ 
nizational  and  institutional  -  •quirements,  as 
opposed  to  the  individua’  .>  own  predilec¬ 
tions.  The  article  by  Crawford,  for  instance, 
contains  a  number  of  impressions  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation  and  functioning  of  “net¬ 
works  of  actors"  in  these  fields  of  research 
that  are  translatable  into  propositions.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  observations,  now 
often  stated  as  accusations,  concerning  the 
difficulties  behavioral  scientists  have  in  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  policy-making  and  planning 
offices  in  the  Department  of  State  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  more  frequent  acceptance 
of  their  products  by  the  military. 

Finally  generalized  descriptions  of  the  use 


of  knowledge  in  decision  making  raise  the 
possibility  of  predicting  and  controlling  the 
types  and  amount  of  information  entering 
into  the  military  and  foreign  policy-making 
system.  Crude  mechanisms  exist  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  government  officials  to 
the  types  of  knowledge  that  are  considered 
important  to  their  specialized  concerns,  in 
the  form  of  information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems,  such  as  the  Defense  Documentation 
Center  or  the  bibliographic  services  of  the 
State  Department's  External  Research  Staff. 
At  present  these  systems  arc  organized 
around  semantically  derived  categories  or 
based  on  crude  measures  of  use.  Sociological 
studies  of  the  nonrational  elements  of  such 
patterns  might  help  information  science 
from  being  a  captive  of  these  early  forms  of 
organization.  Basing  the  design  of  these 
systems  on  such  studies  would  undoubtedly 
also  make  them  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  POLICY  AND  RESEARCH 
—AN  OVERVIEW 


The  Structure  of  Policy 


DON  K,  PRICE 


A  couple  of  centuries  ago  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men  was  the  ideal  of 
those  who  distrusted  arbitrary  power.  They 
hoped  to  make  human  affairs  conform  more 
closely  to  natural  law.  which  was  the  will  of 
God  as  manifest  in  nature  .... 

Since  1776  scientists  have  come  down 
from  the  lofty  philosophical  interests  of  a 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  deal  with  a  great  many 
specific  problems  of  government.  The  efforts 
to  apply  science  to  social  problems,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  have  been  at  the  heart  of  our  na¬ 
tional  programs  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  development  of  our 
resources.  They  have  stimulated  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  city  planning  and  the  hope  that 
business  management  and  public  adminis¬ 
tration  may  create  something  like  a  science 
of  organization.  And  most  recently  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  operations  research,  by  bringing 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  into 
closer  co-operation  with  economic  and  so¬ 
ciological  studies,  have  gone  far  bevond 

V  s  .. 

those  of  management  engineering  in  their 
depth  and  precision. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  mam  a  social  scien¬ 
tist.  looking  at  the  spectacular  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  natural  scientist,  begins  to 
dieam  of  a  society  in  which  scientific  method 
will  replace  the  accidents  of  politics  or  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  administrators  in  de¬ 
termining  the  policies  of  society  .... 

•  Don  k  Price  Gmcnriicnt  and  Science,  New 
Vork'  New  York  (.’diversity  Press.  1954..  pp.  16(1- 
IN9  Kepimted  tn  permission  of  the  publisher  and 
the  author. 


Are  there,  indeed,  any  limitations  on  the 
use  of  science  to  guide  the  decisions  of  gov¬ 
ernment?  Why  should  not  every  major  pol¬ 
icy  decision  be  based  on  scientific  findings? 
Why  should  not  every  major  executive  be 
guided  by  an  authoritative  scientific  adviser? 
Ultimately,  why  should  not  a  scientist  be 
chosen,  by  scientific  techniques,  to  occupy 
every  position  of  power? 

•t*  -!*  -r  * 

The  scientist  likes  to  think  in  quantitative 
and  pragmatic  terms.  Is  there  any  way  to 
approach  this  question  in  such  terms?  Let 
me  try. 

I  have  to  start  with  a  couple  of  assump¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
government,  and  thai  it  has  an  executive 
head.  The  second  is  that  the  executive  must 
give  some  measure  of  direction  to  the  whole 
organization  through  some  kind  of  orga¬ 
nized  structure,  in  which  he  deals  mainly 
with  the  heads  of  major  departments,  and 
each  of  them  in  »urn  deals  with  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  through  a  hierarchical  and  sub¬ 
divided  structure.  An  organization  chart  is 
a  very  crude  (usually  a  deceptively  crude) 
model  of  such  a  hierarchy.  Each  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons  at  the  bottom  level  of  this 
pyramid  is  different  from  every  other;  his 
work  and  his  abilities  arc  unique.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  administration  is  to  identify  or 
imagine  some  uniform  patterns;  to  set  up 
general  standards  and  general  goals;  and  to 
select  for  consideration  at  the  top  the  in¬ 
dividual  issues  of  the  most  general  signifi- 
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cance,  so  that  decision  on  them  will  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  effective  direction  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole  .  .  ,  . 

If  the  organization  chart  is  the  model  of 
a  government,  a  university  curriculum  is  the 
crude  model  of  science.  Here  the  process 
works  in  the  direction,  not  of  artificial  inte¬ 
gration,  but  of  natural  division  and  subdi¬ 
vision,  The  scientist  is  an  analyst.  He  breaks 
each  scientific  discipline  down  into  subdis¬ 
ciplines  and  multiplies  their  subordinate 
specialties  .....  If  you  start  a  scientist  on  a 
simple  concrete  problem,  he  can  build  cn 
top  of  it  an  inverted  pyramid  of  abstract 
specialized  sciences  and  refined  research 
projects. 

When  you  try  to  match  up  the  pyramid  of 
the  government  organization  with  the  in¬ 
verted  pyramid  of  science,  you  are  bound 
to  run  into  trouble. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  abstract  science  new  unities  are 
discovered — simpler  patterns  that  accouni 
for  the  great  diversity  of  the  things  that 
appear  on  the  surface  ....  But  unhappily 
it  is  not  possible  to  relate  these  grand  ab¬ 
stractions  to  the  immediate  problems  of 
public  affairs  in  any  very  practical  system 
of  organization.  The  most  important  truths 
can  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  individual 
mind  and  the  individual  conscience.  We  are 
still  faced,  then,  with  this  problem:  At  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  government  hierarchy 
the  worker  must  deal  with  problems  each 
of  which  could  be  solved  perfectly,  as  an 
individual  problem,  only  by  a  considerable 
number  of  scientists;  and  in  the  process  of 
solution  each  of  those  scientists  would  open 
up  enough  new  questions,  all  needing  to  !>e 
answered  before  a  final  solution  could  be 
obtained,  to  keep  their  research  going  in¬ 
definitely. 

I  have  already  spoiled  my  effort  to  put 
this  discussion  in  quantitative  terms  by  let¬ 
ting  my  answer  reach  infinity.  In  practice, 
of  course,  nothing  of  this  sort  happens,  be¬ 
cause  very  few  scientists  arc  interested  in 
pure  science.  Most  of  them  are  partly  engi¬ 


neers  at  heart;  they  want  to  use  the  scientific 
method,  or  rather  some  particular  scientific 
method,  to  solve  the  key  part  or  a  new  part 
of  some  problem,  while  they  rely  on  arbi¬ 
trary  policy,  general  experience,  tradition, 
or  guesswork  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

As  they  do  so  they  are  likely  to  notice 
that  the  higher  >n  government  an  issue  goes 
for  decision,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  it  can 
be  answered  by  scientific  research.  Some  will 
argue  that  this  is  not  so,  A  very  eminent 
diplomat,  in  a  moment  of  exasperation,  once 
remarked  to  me  that  if  the  hierarchical  pyr¬ 
amid  of  the  State  Department  were  turned 
upside  down,  the  only  result  anyone  would 
notice  would  he  that  the  typing  would  not 
be  done  very  we’l.  In  a  similar  mood  a  sci¬ 
entist  might  argue  that  the  reason  why  scien¬ 
tific  issues  are  not  taken  to  the  top  of  an 
organization  is  that  the  executives  are  not 
competent  to  handle  them. 

This  is  doubtless  a  true  reason,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  reason,  or  the  effective  one.  A 
better  reason  is  that  only  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  government  pyramid  do  prob¬ 
lems  become  specialized  enough  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  structure  of  specialization  of 
the  sciences  and  to  the  spcc>alized  training 
of  the  scientist. 

In  the  lower  levels  of  the  pyramid  of 
policy  the  problem  may  be  mainly  scientific 
— that  is  to  say.  it  may  be  a  problem  that 
can  be  olved  by  the  precise  research  meth¬ 
ods  of  one  of  the  sciences.  How  can  an 
explosive  be  made  more  powerful?  What 
kind  of  testing  process  will  identify  the  man 
with  the  fastest  reaction  time?  What  can  be 
done  to  make  an  airplane  flv  faster?  These 
are  questions  that  science  can  take  hold  of. 
To  get  an  airplane  that  will  fly  faster  you 
put  to  work  an  aeronautical  engineer,  or 
rather  a  propulsion  engineer  and  an  aero¬ 
dynamic  engineer,  supported  by  a  number 
of  more  specialized  colleagues.  Their  pur¬ 
poses  and  their  skills  correspond  to  the 
purposes  of  certain  very  specialized  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  several  government  agencies. 

Just  a  little  higher  on  the  pyramid  of 
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government  policy  the  sciences  begin  to 
give  less  precise  answers,  and  usually  in 
terms  of  statistical  probability  rather  than 
absolutes,  because  the  questions  themselves 
are  of  a  different  nature:  What  combination 
of  bomb  load  and  fuel  load  should  a  bomber 
of  a  certain  type  have  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  speed,  with  acceptable  armor  pro¬ 
tection.  at  which  pilots  may  be  expected  to 
fly  with  reasonable  safety?  At  this  level  a 
number  of  different  types  of  scientists  need 
to  work  together  on  operations  research, 
which  in  turn  must  be  guided  by  a  number  of 
policy  assumptions  supplied  by  operating 
officials. 

Finally,  when  you  go  still  farther  toward 
the  too  of  the  organization,  the  problems 
begin  to  frustrate  science  completely:  What 
proportion  of  our  resources  shall  be  put  into 
bombing  planes,  by  comparison  with  land 
forces  or  naval  vessels  or  air  defense?  How 
much  shall  we  rely  on  building  up  supplies 
of  weapons,  and  how  much  on  encouraging 
a  stable  economy?  How  do  we  appraise  the 
intentions  of  any  potential  enemy? 

Much  more  often  than  not.  the  con¬ 
trolling  elements  in  the  vast  v*  eb  of  govern¬ 
ment  decisions  ....  are  least  like1-’  to  be 
the  questions  that  can  readily  be  answered 
precisely  by  scientific  research.  Aerodynam¬ 
ics  has  been  one  of  the  more  dy  antic  of 
the  sciences  in  its  social  consequences.  Yet 
the  way  in  which  it  will  make  its  contribu¬ 
tion  is  often  prescribed  by  the  answer  to 
the  questions  being  considered  at  the  next 
higher  level  of  the  pyramid.  Whether  ap¬ 
plied  research  in  that  field  will  receive  sup¬ 
port  and  what  problems  it  will  be  asked  to 
consider  will  depend  (in  the  hypothetical 
example  we  have  been  using)  on  decisions 
about  the  bombing  system  as  a  whole  and 
about  the  relative  demands  of  speed  and 
range  and  armament  and  maneuverability. 
And  as  we  iook  at  still  higher  levels  on  the 
pyramid  of  government  it  is  clear  that 
whether  we  develop  more  long-range  bomb¬ 
ers  or  more  battleships  or  interceptor  planes 
will  depend  mainly  on  the  military  strate¬ 


gists,  and  that  whether  we  develop  any  of 
them  (and  how  many)  will  depend  on  the 
still  less  scientific  judgments  of  the  diplo¬ 
mats  and  the  politicians  about  our  views  of 
other  nations  and  on  our  decision  concern¬ 
ing  how  much  national  armament  is  re¬ 
quired  for  national  security. 

Scientific  methods  are  the  most  useful 
in  determining  how  a  specific  thing  is  to  be 
done;'  the  more  specific  the  thing,  the  more 
precise  the  determination.  They  are  less 
often  and  less  immediately  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  when  such  things  are  to 
be  done  and  Itow  much  effort  or  money  is 
to  be  spent  on  them.  But  these  are  the  con¬ 
trolling  decisions,  the  decisions  that  must 
be  made  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  hierarchy 
if  a  government  is  to  have  any  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  action.  This  necessity,  too,  leads 
the  higher  officials  to  deal  with  the  less  sci¬ 
entific  aspects  of  their  major  problems. 

A  final  reason  is  one  that  has  to  do  with 
the  way  in  which  responsibilities  are  dele¬ 
gated  in  any  organization.  Any  issue  that 
can  be  reduced  to  precise  and  objective 
terms  is  one  that  a  superior  can  delegate 
with  confidence  to  a  subordinate.  No  matter 
how  intricate  and  difficult  the  operation,  no 
matter  how  much  ‘  kill  and  training  may  be 
required  for  its  performance,  the  executive 
will  be  willing  to  delegate  it  to  a  subordinate 
if  there  are  precise  standards  to  use  in  judg¬ 
ing  its  performance  ..... 

But  then  we  conic  to  questions  that,  step 
by  step,  become  less  objective  in  their  na¬ 
ture.  How  many  bacteria  can  the  water 
system  tolerate?  How  much  should  the  city 
spend  on  reducing  infant  mortality  by  public 
health  measures?  How  much  salary  should 
it  pay  the  public  health  officer?  These  ques¬ 
tions  become  progressively  .....  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  factors  on  which  research  does 
not  give  a  conclusive  and  verifiable  answer 
and  on  which  the  scientist's  opinion  may  be 
as  prejudiced  as  any  layman's. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  have  been 
talking  as  if  eacn  problem  in  government 
were  either  precise  and  scientific  or  the  op- 
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posite.  This  alternative,  of  course,  is  not 
so.  Most  problems  of  any  importance  are 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  factors,  some  of 
which  can  be  stated  in  quite  precise  terms 
and  tested  by  objective  research,  while 
others  are  much  more  vague  and  general 
and  more  dependent  on  interests,  values, 
and  ideals.  Any  system  of  staff  work  for  an 
executive  then  becomes  a  sort  of  sieve, 
screening  out  those  aspects  of  the  problems 
that  can  more  nearly  be  solved  by  science 
(as  well  as  the  quite  different  category  of 
problems  that  are  not  important  enough) 
and  bringing  to  the  executive  for  decision 
only  those  aspects  of  the  problem  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  delegate. 

This  relationship  means,  of  course,  that 
a  much  lower  level  of  purely  intellectual 
ability  may  be  required  for  the  decisions 
that  come  to  the  top  of  the  government  pyr¬ 
amid  than  for  those  that  arc  made  nearer 
the  bottom.  I  suppose  that  it  took  much 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  latest  spe¬ 
cialized  discoveries  in  nuclear  physics,  and 
greater  concentration  on  the  purely  scientific 
aspects  of  the  program,  to  do  the  work  of 
many  a  junior  scientist  at  Los  Alamos  than 
to  do  the  work  of  Dr,  Bush  or  General 
Groves,  who  had  top-level  responsibilities 
for  atomic  development.  And  they,  in  turn, 
needed  to  know  a  greet  deal  more  about  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  atomic  bomb  than 
did  the  President  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  President  made  at  Potsdam  the  fateful 
decision  to  use  the  bomb  he  may  have  been 
right  or  wrong,  but  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  was  surely  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
scientific  advice  or  unde '-standing.  For  the 
scientists  themselves  divided  immediately 
and  bitterly  on  just  that  type  of  issue,  and 
are  still  divided,  apparently  according  to 
the  same  kind  of  idealistic  or  temperamental 
differences  that  characterize  the  rest  of  us 

[Editors’  Summary.  Some  social  scientists 
believe  that  such  confusion  and  division  will 
disappear  as  soon  as  there  is  a  much  more 


advanced  science  of  society  and  human  be¬ 
havior;  that  the  distinction  between  science  and 
values  is  not  a  real  one.  In  my  skeptical  view, 
the  greater  the  advances  of  all  the  sciences,  the 
greater  and  more  difficult  the  burdens  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  of  judgment  placed  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  principal  executives.  Every  day  in 
our  technological  society  the  modern  executive 
and  legislator  must  make  decisions  that  would 
have  signified  a  major  crisis  in  the  last  century] 

In  short,  scientific  discoveries  .  .  .  enlarge 
the  opportunities  and  broaden  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  discretionary  judgment  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs,  just  as  they  do  for  the 
acquisition  of  further  knowledge. 

, .  .: .;  At  the  same  time  every  new  change 
in  our  national  system  of  economy  or  tech¬ 
nology  brings  a  few  more  policy  issues  to 
the  harried  government  official.  As  new 
technology  creates  new  social  problems  the 
governmental  executive  may  solve  a  few  by 
asking  scientists  to  provide  him  with  the 
answers.  But  there  will  always  be  at  least 
three  reasons  why  he  cannot  submit  all  ques¬ 
tions  to  research  to  get  the  answers. 

( 1 )  The  first  is  that  some  types  of  ques¬ 
tion  call  for  an  immediate  answer — the 
kinds  of  question  on  which  inaction  or  delay 
is  itself  an  answer,  and  the  worst  kind.  As 
long  as  there  is  conflict  in  human  affairs 
this  type  of  question  will  remain  important. 
President  Truman  at  Potsdam  could  not 
have  referred  to  a  study  commission  the 
issue  whether  to  drop  the  bomb.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  an  executive  has  discov¬ 
ered  an  easy  way  to  avoid  doing  something 
that  he  has  decided  not  to  do.  The  way  is 
simply  to  appoint  a  research  committee  to 
study  the  matter  until  the  issue  has  cooled 
off.  and  then  to  advise  him  why  he  should 
not  do  it. 

(2)  The  second  reason  is  that  each  ques¬ 
tion.  if  it  is  to  be  answered  by  formal  re¬ 
search.  leads  to  another.  It  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  regression.  You  cannot  get  anywhere 
if  you  first  make  a  complete  study  of  what 
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you  ought  to  study;  and  then  a  complete 
study  of  the  methods  that  you  ought  to  use 
in  making  the  study;  and  then  a  complete 
study  of  the  way  in  which  the  results  of 
your  study  should  be  applied.  By  that  time, 
of  course,  you  would  need  to  study  the 
extent  to  which  changes  in  the  situation  had 
made  the  original  question  obsolete.  Studies 
of  all  these  types  are.  within  limits,  useful 
and  necessary,  but  only  by  the  application 
of  arbitrary  judgment  can  the  process  be 
shortened  to  such  a  point  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  real  world. 

(3)  Third,  there  is  the  question  how  to 
take  into  account  the  political  implications 
of  a  research  project.  It  is  a  sign  of  political 
maturity — from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  faith  in  both  democracy  and  the 
freedom  of  science — when  the  public  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  and  support  the  findings  of 
science  in  its  proper  fields.  But  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  some  societies  have 
not  been  willing  to  do  so  at  all  and  that  no 
society  has  been  v  i'.ling  to  do  so  all  the  time. 
Even  in  our  own  count.)  today  there  are 
a  great  many  forces  that  arc  willing  to  attack 
science  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  even  con¬ 
sidering  certain  subjects. 

As  long  as  people  like  power,  and  some 
have  more  than  others,  the  very  decision  to 
undertake  a  study  on  a  given  subject  may 
be  a  major  political  decision.  Certainly  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  study  and  the 
selection  of  the  personnel  to  make  the  study 
are  political  decisions.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  decisions  that  must  be  based  on  discre¬ 
tionary  if  not  arbitrary  judgment.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  appointment  of  personnel  for 
a  suidy  is  always  made  with  intent  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  answers:  even  in  a  public  study  of 
a  highly  political  subject,  tt  may  be  greatly 
in  the  interest  of  the  appointing  authority 
to  select  men  whose  objectivity  and  bal¬ 
anced  judgment  will  give  wisdom  and  weight 
to  their  recommendations.  But  major  official 
commissions  of  inquiry  on  public  affairs  arc 
not  likely  to  be  selected  in  the  near  future 


on  the  basis  of  competitive  objective  exami¬ 
nations. 

***** 

.  .  .  [F]or  the  reasons  that  we  have  just 
been  discussing,  no  decision  is  so  controlling 
as  the  selection  of  top  personnel.  This  is 
the  most  important  way  in  which  a  chief 
executive  can  control  his  departments.  It  is 
also  the  most  important  way  in  which  the 
electorate  can  control  the  chief  executive 
and  the  legislature.  At  the  apex  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  the  issues  are  reduced,  in  effect,  to  a 
choice  between  candidates,  and  the  democ¬ 
racies  in  which  popular  control  has  been  the 
most  real  and  the  most  effective  have  been 
those  in  which  the  people  are  limited,  in 
their  formal  power,  to  a  choice  between  two 
major  parties.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  some  of  the  most  able  atomic  scientists 
have  overstated  their  case  in  arguing  that 
the  public  ought  to  demand  to  know  more 
about  the  details  of  our  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram —  ....  1  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on 
the  contrary,  we  should  consider  that  most 
of  these  matters — like  all  the  most  delicate 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  all  the  most 
important  war  plans — have  to  be  left  to  the 
proper  legislative  and  executive  authorities, 
and  that  we  should  concentrate  our  attention 
on  getting  better  ones.  I  personally  do  not 
want  to  know  how  many  atomic  bombs  we 
have,  and  the  figure  would  not  mean  much 
to  me  if  I  knew  it.  I  do  want  to  know  that 
the  bomb  and  the  processes  of  planning  for 
its  custody  and  its  possible  use  arc  fully  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  properly  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  who  are  effectively  responsible  to 
the  people.  Responsibility  to  the  people,  1 
must  add.  means  that  the  key  decisions  of 
the  executive  authorities  should  be  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  an  adequate  number  of 
well-informed  and  independent  experts  and 
to  the  criticism  and  control  of  the  legislators 
who  may  draw  their  technical  advice  from 
those  experts. 

But  even  if  we  are  not  on  our  way  toward 
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a  system  in  which  science  takes  the  place  of 
political  responsibility  and  executive  leader¬ 
ship,  we  are  clearly  well  along  in  an  era  in 
which  political  leaders  and  administrators 
can  further  public  policies  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  by  making  adequate  use  of  science. 
And  we  have  certainly  developed  a  system 
cf  government  in  which  more  and  more  ci 
our  administrators,  and  perhaps  some  of 
our  political  leaders,  will  begin  their  careers 
as  scientists  or  at  least  will  have  some  train¬ 
ing  in  science. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  policy  staff  work  around  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  doubtless  benefit  from  a  great 
deal  more  use  of  scientific  insight  and  scien¬ 
tific  advice.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  try  to  attain  this  end  by 
providing  by  law  for  new  members,  or  for 
specialized  staff  advisers,  attached  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  specialism  that  makes  our  top  policy 
staff  work  so  weak.  On  the  contrary,  wc 
need  instead  to  strengthen  the  executive 
generally  and  to  provide  him  with  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  and  the  career  staff  that 
he  needs  in  order  to  bring  together  all  perti¬ 
nent  points  of  view — certainly  including  the 
scientific  point  of  view — before  making  his 
decision. 

A  science  itself  cannot  tell  how  its  own 
data  are  to  be  used.  Its  findings  cannot  be 
taken  undiluted  by  top  political  authorities, 
any  more  than  a  scientist's  invention  can 
ever  be  produced  by  industry  just  as  the 
scientist  invented  it.  In  private  industry  an 
invention  has  first  to  be  developed  into  a 
workable  product  by  the  engineers;  next 
the  production  engineers  have  to  make  it 
suitable  for  mass  output  by  designing  it  to 
fit,  so  far  as  possible,  the  machine  tool  and 
production  facilities  already  available;  and 
simultaneously  it  has  to  be  designed  so  as  to 
fit  ir.  with  the  company's  sales  prog* am.  This 
is  only  a  pale  counterpart  of  the  problem  in 
government,  which  must  decide  on  the  use 
of  any  najor  scientific  development  in  the 


light  of  an  immense  range  of  poiiey  consid¬ 
erations — social,  economic,  political,  and 
perhaps  military  and  diplomatic. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  application  to  practical  affairs  the  sci¬ 
ences  as  such  have  no  common  denominator. 
In  a  physical  sense  the  engineer  provides  the 
common  denominator;  in  a  policy  sense,  the 
administrator.  One  of  the  administrator's 
tools  is  the  budget,  which  ought  to  provide 
a  stable  basis  for  sustained  scientific  effort 
and  ought  to  be  the  means  for  distributing 
resources  in  the  most  effective  way  among 
the  various  branches  of  science.  It  is  a  poor 
enough  tool  in  practice,  but  no  one  has  ever 
invented  a  substitute  .  ,  . 

The  budget,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  methods  by  which  the  adminis¬ 
trator  creates  a  program  out  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  ill-assorted  facts  and  random  pos¬ 
sibilities.  This  is  not  a  feat  of  individual 
brilliance,  but  of  group  competence;  for  a 
group  to  develop  competence,  it  has  to  have 
some  continuity  and  some  stability.  The 
reason  why  civilian  scientists  are  often  frus¬ 
trated  in  their  relation  with  the  military  is 
that  the  military,  with  all  its  faults,  does  have 
such  continuity  and  group  competence  and 
is  not  adequately  counterbalanced  by  any 
corresponding  orgar".ation  or  career  service 
on  the  civilian  side  of  government. 

The  personnel  system  of  the  United  States 
government  does  not  even  recognize  the 
need  for  such  an  administrative  service. 
Under  its  rules  of  civil  service  classification 
there  is  no  arrangement  for  a  corps  of  gen¬ 
eralists  to  deal  with  the  major  issues  of 
policy,  the  administrative  officer,  indeed,  has 
to  justify  Ins  existence  b)  making  his  work 
into  something  like  a  technical  specialty  or 
pseudo-science.  In  this  respect,  of  course, 
government  in  America  simply  follows  the 
example  of  society  as  a  whole,  which  in 
business  and  in  education  has  glorified  the 
specialties  and  neglected  the  over-all  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  the  generalist.  When  I 
speak  of  the  administrator  and  his  function 
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I  am  noi  thinking  of  him  as  he  is  denned  for 
civil  service  purposes  by  the  classification 
exocrts.  That  kind  of  administrator  and  his 
function  are  only  an  inferior  kind  of  spe¬ 
cialty.  1  am  thinking  instead  of  the  function 
described  by  Brooks  Adams  (VI,  1913): 

"Administration  is  the  capacity  of  co-ordi¬ 
nating  many,  and  often  conflicting,  social  ener¬ 
gies  in  a  single  organism,  so  adroitly  that  they 
shall  operate  as  a  unity.  .  .  Probably  no  very 
highly  specialized  class  can  be  strong  in  this 
intellectual  quality  because  of  the  intellectual 
isolation  incident  to  specialization;  and  yet 
administration  or  generalization  is  not  only 
the  faculty  upon  which  social  stability  rests, 
but  is,  possibly,  the  highest  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  (pp.  207-208).” 

Many  scientists,  especially  those  from 
universities,  never  feel  the  need  for  such  a 
function.  The  purpose  of  organization  and 
administration  in  a  university  is  mainly  to 
care  for  the  material  needs  of  a  collection 
of  independent  disciplines.  There  have  been 
some  ambitious  efforts  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  name  of  general  education,  but 
the  going  has  been  rough.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  public  affairs  (including  the  great 
foundations  as  well  as  government)  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  not  motivated  by  a  merely 
philosophical  purpose;  he  sees  the  need  for 
stamping  out  hookworm  or  the  boll  weevil; 
he  sees  the  need  for  an  improved  system  of 
communications;  he  sees  the  need  for  an 
effective  system  of  air  defense.  And  it  is  his 
job  to  marshal  the  forces  of  science  into  an 
effective  program  and  to  keep  them  from 
going  off  into  the  entirely  different  directions 
of  their  several  disciplines  and  specialties. 
Unless  this  essential  job  of  the  administrator 
is  done,  the  whole  program  of  government 
will  not  become  coherent  enough  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  political  authorities  who  in 
turn  arc  responsible  to  the  people. 

***** 

On  the  aspects  of  administration  that  are 
managerial  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
the  scientist  whose  only  experience  has  been 


the  laboratory  is  often  poorly  prepared. 
Moreover,  he  is  likely  to  dismiss  as  un¬ 
important  those  aspects  of  an  administrative 
job  that  have  to  do  with  keeping  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  procedures  in  good  repair  and 
keeping  the  majority  of  the  staff  satisfied 
with  their  work.  The  reason  may  be  that  he 
is  tempted  by  force  of  mental  habit  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  those  aspects  of  his  job  that  are 
most  interesting  to  the  individual  student  as 
intellectual  problems — a  temptation  which 
the  administrator  usually  cannot  afford  to 
yield  to. 

These  considerations  argue,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  having  a  few  men  with  quite  general 
administrative  background  in  the  top  ranks 
of  even  those  agencies  with  heavily  scientific 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  argue 
with  equal  emphasis  that  the  administrative 
personnel  of  almost  all  agencies  ought  to 
have  a  fair  proportion  of  men  with  some 
training  and  experience  in  science  and  engi¬ 
neering.  If  administration  is  to  serve  as  a 
useful  layer  in  the  pyramid  of  policy  between 
the  peak  of  political  power  and  the  base  of 
science  and  technology,  it  needs  in  its  com¬ 
position  an  appropriate  mixture  of  general 
competence  and  special  knowledge. 

Many  policy  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  precisely  by  scientific  research  can 
in  practice  be  solved  satisfactorily  only  by 
men  with  scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  In  military  affairs,  for 
example,  there  are  many  issues  on  which 
it  is  not  practical  to  look  to  operations  re¬ 
search  for  the  answers,  but  which  cannot  be 
handled  properly  without  the  kind  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  comes  from  scientific  background. 
The  Canadian  government  recognized  this 
principle  when  it  made  its  leading  civilian 
scientist  a  member  of  its  equivalent  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  scientist  should 
take  part  as  a  responsible  administrator, 
right  up  to  the  highest  levels,  in  making 
decisions  that  cannot  be  based  entirely  on 
objective  research,  and  on  which  no  ir¬ 
responsible  adviser  can  ever  expect  to  be 
consulted. 
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In  the  administrative  corps  some  mixture 
of  general  and  special  qualifications  is  de¬ 
sirable.  In  the  long  run,  however,  a  mere 
mixture  of  unrelated  skills  is  not  what  is 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  a  corps  of  men 
whose  liberal  education  includes  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  role  of  science  and  technology 
in  society  and  whose  scientific  education  has 
not  been  a  narrowly  technical  or  vocational 
one,  but  has  treated  science  as  one  of  the 
highest  intellectual  endeavors  of  men  who 
also  have  responsibility  as  free  citizens.  The 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences  are  too 
often  taught  in  America  as  narrowly  tech¬ 
nical  subjects.  We  can  hardly  found  a  new 
generation  of  administrative  generalists  on 
them  as  they  are  commonly  taught  today. 

It  will  not  do  to  adopt  as  our  ultimate 
ideal  the  pattern  of  a  completely  separate 
administrative  class,  set  up  in  an  adminis¬ 
trative  career  that  is  a  lifetime  business  and 
virtually  closed  to  men  whose  experience  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties  has  been  in  sci¬ 
ence  or  technology.  This  is  the  pattern  of 
the  Administrative  Class  of  the  British  civil 
service,  which  . ... .  richly  deserves  the  praise 
that  it  has  long  received  as  a  keystone  of 
integrity  and  efficiency  for  the  government 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Administrative  Class  is  a  great 
deal  more  efficient  than  its  chaotic  counter¬ 
pan  in  the  United  States  government  .  .  .  . 
But  I  do  not  think  that  our  main  possibility 
of  improvement  lies  in  an  effort  to  imitate 
it. 

Any  such  closed  service  is  a  profoundly 
conservative  force —  ....  in  the  sense  of  look¬ 
ing  on  the  government  and  its  program  as  a 


single  coherent  machine  in  which  inconsis¬ 
tencies  cannot  be  permitted.  Any  novel  idea 
is  an  inconsistency  that  could  cause  tempo¬ 
rary  waste  and  disorder  and  inefficiency  and 
would  probably  detract  from  the  current 
program. 

As  much  as  1  should  like  to  see  a  more 
satisfactory  administrative  service  in  the 
United  States  government,  offering  a  much 
more  attractive  permanent  career  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  officials,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  continu¬ 
ing  to  have  many  of  its  members  drawn  from 
earlier  experience  in  the  professional  and 
scientific  specialties,  in  private  as  well  as 
public  life.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  American  public  service  as  it  now  exists, 
we  can  see  even  now  some  advantages  in 
basing  our  system  of  administrative  careers 
on  such  a  mixed  foundation.  The  profes¬ 
sional  ties  that  the  government  administra¬ 
tors  retain  with  their  professional  colleagues 
outside  the  government  keep  them  from 
considering  current  issues  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  either  of  the  party  in  power 
or  of  the  convenience  of  the  governmental 
organization.  Those  same  ties  help  to  keep 
them  alert  to  new  ideas  and  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  a  certain  number  of  varying  and  inde¬ 
pendent  programs.  Their  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence  gives  them  more  sympathy  with  the 
functions  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  local  institution,  and  it  helps  to 
keep  the  federal  system  and  the  system  of 
contractual  relationships  truly  decentralized, 
varied,  and  more  likely  to  retain  the  vigor 
and  initiative  that  characterize  a  free  society. 
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The  field  of  policy-oriented  social  science, 
presents  an  unusual  challenge  to  the  social 
scientist  who  is  concerned  with  defining  its 
boundaries  and  scope.  The  problems  that 
would  normally  be  present  in  trying  to  map 
a  field  of  social  activity  in  which  the  acting 
persons  and  organizations  assume  a  variety 
of  roles  and  identities  are  in  this  instance 
made  more  complex  by  the  social  scientist 
bearing  the  burden  of  being  both  observer 
and  observed.  The  resulting  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  what  constitutes  policy- 
oriented  social  science  has  often  left  the 
individual  writer  free  to  tailor  his  definitions 
to  a  particular  purpose  or  viewpoint. 

In  this  paper  we  will  introduce  some  con¬ 
ceptual  models  which  might  help  in  building 
a  common  language  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
phenomena  in  the  field  of  policy-oriented  re¬ 
search.  Our  aim  has  been  to  choose  models 
which  will  enable  us  to  gain  an  overview  of 
the  field  by  suggesting  propositions  regard¬ 
ing  the  interrelationships  of  its  structural 
parts.  Although  our  immediate  concern  is 
research  dealing  with  international  and  mili¬ 
tary  policy,  many  propositions  and  observa¬ 
tions  pertinent  to  this  case  may  be  equally 
applicable  to  other  areas  of  government- 
related  social  science. 

In  searching  for  applicable  models,  it  be- 

•  This  is  a  modified  version  of  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Background,,  Vol.  10.  No.  2,  1966.  pp 
131-149.  under  the  title,  “Organisation  and  Val.ies 
in  Social  Science  Research  on  International  and 
Military  Policy.”  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
International  Studies  Associaton. 


comes  immediately  apparent  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  features  of  policy-oriented  research  re¬ 
quire  that  we  think  in  terms  of  complex 
social  organizations.  This  means  that  we  will 
be  stressing  informal  rather  than  formal  or¬ 
ganizational  properties.  We  will  also  suggest 
that  alternate  modes  of  structuring  the  field 
are  applicable,  depending  on  which  particu¬ 
lar  variable  we  choose  to  bring  into  focus. 

Specifically,  we  will  suggest  three  ways 
of  structuring  the  field.  Firstly,  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  a  model — suggested  by  Barton  (II.l, 
1961 ) — in  which  applied  research  is  viewed 
as  a  social  system  based  on  certain  influence 
patterns.  Secondly,  we  will  examine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  informal  organization  of 
the  field  corresponds  to  “communities  of 
profession"  as  these  have  been  described 
by  Goode  (VI.  1957).  Thirdly,  we  will  out¬ 
line  a  model  of  our  own  which  orders  the 
field  in  terms  of  “networks”  formed  around 
the  patterns  of  communication  which  link 
social  scientists  working  in  similar  areas  of 
research  to  each  other  and  to  their  sponsors 
in  government. 

PROBLEMS  IN  SURVEYING  THE 
FIELD  OF  POLICY-ORIENTED 
RESEARCH 

The  complexity  and  fluidity  of  policy- 
oriented  social  science  makes  it  unusually 
difficult  to  define  its  boundaries  and  scope.1 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  framework  of  an  analysis  of  com- 
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These  problems  have  been  keenly  sensed  by 
social  scientists  who  have  tried  to  survey  the 
field  using  such  traditional  measures  of  a 
given  social  activity  as  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipating  actors,  funds  expended  for  the 
activity  in  question,  or  the  institutional  and 
organizational  units  involved.  These  surveys 
arc  a  good  starting  point  in  that  each  affords 
an  overview  of  the  field,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  us  aware  of  various  difficulties 
involved  in  finding  concepts  and  labels  that 
adequately  describe  its  functioning. 

A  simple  way  of  describing  the  scope  of 
any  organized  social  activity  is  to  count  the 
number  of  individuals  engaged  in  this  activ¬ 
ity  at  a  given  point  in  time.  Without  detailed 
information  concerning  the  work  activities 
of  social  scientists,  however,  such  a  count 
would  provide  scant  enlightenment  of  the 
area  of  our  concern.  Some  information  of 
this  type  is  collected  by  the  professional  as¬ 
sociations  and  entered  into  the  National 
Science  Foundation’s  Register  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Personnel.  At  present,  this 
register  includes  economists,  psychologists, 
and  sociologists.  On  the  basis  of  this  data 
and  that  drawn  from  other  sources,  the  over¬ 
all  population  of  social  scientists  in  colleges 
and  universities  has  been  estimated  at 
43,000-45,000  individuals.  Of  the  ones 
listed  in  the  register.  24  per  cent  of  the  psy¬ 
chologists  (16,800  in  all),  22  per  cent  of 
the  sociologists  (2,700)  and  1 6  per  cent 
of  the  economists  (12,100)  give  research 
as  their  primary  work  orientation.1  We  do 
not  know,  however,  whether  these  are  en¬ 
gaged  primarily  in  “basic”  or  "applied”  re¬ 
search  or  the  number  and  categories  that 
derive  most  of  their  support  from  govern- 

plex  organization,  see  Etzioni  (VI,  1964:  75-93). 
For  a  general  work  see  Etzioni  (VI,  1961). 

1  For  recent  analvses  of  economists,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  sociologists  in  the  registe.,  see  "The 
Structure  of  Economists'  Employment  and  Sala¬ 
ries,  1964"  (1II.1.  1965);  Compton  (II1.1,  1966); 
Hopper  (III.  1 .  1966  and  1967).  The  1966  article 
hy  Hopper  contains  a  discussion  of  weaknesses  in 
the  specialties  categorization  used  for  sociologists 
in  the  National  Register  (pp.  73-75). 


mental  sources.  Nor  is  any  information  of 
this  kind  collected  for  the  majority  of  social 
scientists — those  who  combine  teaching  and 
research.  The  exclusion  of  political  scientists 
as  well  as  of  social  scientists  active  in  such 
interdisciplinary  fields  as  international  rela¬ 
tions  or  area  studies  front  the  register  places 
further  limitations  on  its  usefulness. 

Apart  from  these  limitations  of  data,  a 
more  useful  way  of  getting  a  measure  of  the 
number  of  individuals  involved  in  policy- 
oriented  research  may  lie  in  the  use  of 
“socionictric"  techniques.  Collectivities  of 
policy-oriented  scholars  could  be  revealed 
by  analyzing  existing  data  concerning  schol¬ 
arly  interaction,  e.g.  citations  in  books, 
articles  and  papers  or  the  names  of  individ¬ 
uals  attending  conferences  on  a  given  topic. 
Original  data  would  be  collected  through  a 
questionnaire  study  where  the  respondents 
would  be  asked  to  make  choices  as  to  the 
colleagues  with  which  they  would  like  to 
engage  in  different  scholarly  activities.  Add¬ 
ing  up  the  populations  of  the  groupings  that 
such  an  operation  would  yield  in  the  field 
of  international  and  military  affairs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  provide  us  with  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  total  population.  It  would  also 
have  the  advantage  of  showing  features  such 
as  permanence  of  groupings  and  visibility  of 
individuals  within  a  certain  group,  that 
otherwise  could  not  emerge. 

A  commonly  used  indicator  of  the  scope 
of  research  activities  is  the  funds  expended 
for  research;  in  this  case,  expenditures  by 
governmental  agencies.  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  research  and  other  scientific  activi¬ 
ties,  including  work  in  the  social  sciences, 
are  reported  annually  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  in  Federal  Funds  for  Re¬ 
search .  Development  and  Other  Scientific 
Activities.  A  privately  sponsored  survey  of 
the  government's  involvement  in  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  which  relied  heavily  on  fund¬ 
ing  figures  was  conducted  in  1963  with 
F.llis  as  the  study  director.  To  this  should 
be  added  a  host  of  surveys  of  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  of  re- 
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search  activities  in  such  specialized  fields  as 
arms  control  and  disarmament  studies, 
“counterinsurgency"  research  and  area  re¬ 
search.1 

In  this  context  we  arc  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  accuracy  of  the  funding 
figures  used.  This  docs  not  mean  that  we 
accept  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  require  a  great  deal  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  Taking  as  an  example  the  overall 
annual  federal  expenditure  for  social  science 
research  as  reported  in  various  sources,  we 
find  that  in  1964.  Ellis  (III.2.  1964:  5)  sets 
this  at  210  million  dollars,  whereas  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Funds  estimate  for  1966  is  188  million 
dollars  (III. 2.  1966:  78). 8 

Herc  we  shall  only  mention  a  few  factors 
militating  against  the  use  of  funding  figures 
as  a  valid  measure  of  scope.  These  arc 
(a)  funding  figures  are  tailored  to  adminis¬ 
trative  and  budgetary  needs  and  hence  do 
not  reflect  the  organizational  and  social 
functioning  of  the  field;  (b)  the  special  na¬ 
ture  of  research  in  the  social  sciences  means 
that  funds  arc  in  no  way  a  uniform  mea¬ 
sure  of  activity  in  terms  of  personnel  re¬ 
sources  used,  output,  etc.;  (c)  the  fact  that 
social  science  research  is  often  a  component 
of  scientific  research  or  development  pro¬ 
grams.  c.g.  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  wea¬ 
pons  development,  or  technical  innovations 
such  as  Supersonic  Transport;  (d)  the  use 
of  indirect  sponsorship  and  “in-house”  re¬ 
search  facilities. 

1  See  Federal  Funds  fur  Research,  Development, 
and  Other  .Scientific  Activities  (111.2.  1953-1966) 
and  subsequent  volumes.  For  surveys  of  specialized 
fields  sec  e.g.  Research  in  Arms  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament  I960-IV63  (VI,  1963):  Orlansky  and 
Hlumstein  (VI,  1965). 

-The  F.llis  survey  (p.  4)  included  "in-house"  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  some  federal  statistics-gathering 
activities.  Federal  Funds  .  .  .  (III. 2.  1966:  60.  162) 
excludes  the  psychological  sciences  from  social  sci¬ 
ence  and  applies  a  more  stringent  definition  of  ''re¬ 
search."  Similar  variations  in  definitions  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  achieve  reliable  compari¬ 
sons  of  figures  reported  bv  individual  government 
agencies. 


Lastly  we  will  concern  ourselves  with 
some  attempts  to  delineate  the  field  of  pol¬ 
icy-oriented  research  in  terms  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations  involved.  Here  it  has 
been  common  to  differentiate  between  types 
of  sponsoring  and  producing  organizations. 
A  simple  typology  of  the  latter  would 
include  universities,  university-affiliated 
research  centers,  independent  nonprofit 
research  corporations,  operating  founda¬ 
tions,  and  research  divisions  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  corporations.  A  complication  is  that  a 
given  organization  may  figure  both  as  a 
producer  and  a  sponsor  of  research. 

For  our  purposes  organizations  are  not 
very  good  units  of  analysis.  One  drawback 
is  that  the  boundaries  of  policy-oriented  re¬ 
search  in  the  social  sciences  rarely  coincide 
with  formal  organizational  boundaries.  It 
has  been  common,  for  instance,  to  identify 
certain  types  of  policy-oriented  research 
with  a  few,  highly  visible  organizations  such 
as  RAND.  etc.  A  closer  look  at  these  orga¬ 
nizations  will  reveal  the  often  very  marginal 
position  of  social  scientists  or  others  work¬ 
ing  on  the  nonhardwarc  or  noneconomic 
aspects  of  military  and  foreign  policy.  At 
RAND,  for  instance,  in  1964  the  social 
scientists  (excluding  economists  but  includ¬ 
ing  historians)  numbered  41  out  of  a  total 
of  577  professionals  (B.  L.  R.  Smith,  VI, 
1964:  499 ).:' 

Surveys  of  government  offices  and  agen¬ 
cies  sponsoring  social  science  also  bear  out 
our  thesis  that  the  study  of  policy-oriented 
research  is  not  easily  accommodated  within 
a  formal  organizational  framework.4  There 
is  general  agreement  that  research  repre¬ 
sents  behavior  which  is  socially  regulated 
and  carried  out  within  identifiable  social 
and  organizational  units.  What  is  not  always 

:iTo  some  it  may  also  be  surprising  that  the  be¬ 
havioral  parts  of  the  social  sciences  were  not  better 
represented  at  RAND;  of  41  social  scientists,  20 
were  political  scientists.  9  historians.  7  psycholo¬ 
gists.  4  sociologists,  and  one  an  anthropologist. 

'  Sec.  e.g..  U.S.  Department  of  State  (III. 3, 
1967). 
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recognized,  however,  is  that  the  units  that 
are  important  for  the  structuring  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  field  do  not  have  characteris¬ 
tics  which  make  them  ''organizations”  as 
commonly  conceived  or  as  formally  defined 
in  most  of  the  literature  on  organization  and 
bureaucracy  (Caplow,  VI,  1964:  1-3; 

Etzioni,  VI,  1961:  xi).  Instead  they  arc 
built  around  interactive  patterns  which  cut 
across  the  boundaries  of  formal  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  units  are  therefore  best  described 
by  concepts  stressing  informal  rather  than 
formal  organizational  elements. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  AS  A 
SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

A  model  which  suggests  a  number  of 
propositions  regarding  the  informal  structur¬ 
ing  of  the  field  is  put  forth  by  Barton  (11.1, 
1961 )  in  a  study  of  the  “Sociology  of  Read-, 
ing  Research.”  He  proposes  that  reading 
research  should  be  viewed  as  a  social  system 
made  up  of  the  various  status-groups  ( read¬ 
ing  researchers,  schoolbook  writers,  school 
teachers,  etc.)  that  operate  in  the  field  and 
the  lines  of  influence  that  tie  these  together. 
The  status-groups  are  seen  as  roughly  cor¬ 
responding  to  universities,  publishing  com¬ 
panies,  and  local  school  systems,  but  Barton 
also  points  out  that  statuses  are  not  always 
defined  by  position  in  the  formal  institu¬ 
tions.  The  overall  system  is  depicted  with 
lines  of  influence  flowing  from  the  allocators 
of  research  funds  through  researchers,  writ¬ 
ers,  and  teachers,  down  to  the  “users" — 
school  children  (pp.  95-97). 

In  the  same  way  as  reading  research, 
policy-oriented  research  in  international  and 
military  affairs  can  be  seen  as  a  social  sys¬ 
tem  made  up  of  interrelated  status-groups 
(researchers,  allocators  of  research  funds, 
“operators,”  etc.).  But  there  is  also  enough 
dissimilarity  in  the  organization  of  the  two 
fields  to  make  us  doubt  the  total  applica¬ 
bility  of  Barton’s  model  to  policy-oriented 


research.  The  main  value  of  the  model  for 
us.  therefore,  is  its  ability  to  point  up  some 
distinct  characteristics  of  this  type  of  re¬ 
search. 

Although  we  can  speak  of  status-groups 
in  the  policy  field,  these  are  not  as  clear- 
cut  as  the  ones  making  up  the  system  of 
reading  research.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  “users"  of  research  (policy-makers) 
who  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  uniform  identities  as  do  Barton’s 
school  children  and  teachers  or.  to  take  an 
example  from  the  related  field  of  medical 
sociology,  doctors  and  nurses.  This  has  im¬ 
portant  implications  in  that  it  makes  the 
lines  of  influence  structuring  the  field  less 
easy  to  unravel. 

More  important,  however,  in  order  to 
make  the  sy  stem  of  policy -oriented  research 
fit  Barton's  model,  the  model  would  have 
to  be  turned  upside  down;  that  is.  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  influence  flow  reversed  to  be  from 
“low  status”  to  "high."  This  may  sound 
strange,  but  is  perfectly  reasonable  if  we 
consider  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of 
status-groups  in  reading  research.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  systems  of  applied  research, 
the  predominant  lines  of  influence,  and  also 
the  channels  by  which  research  findings  will 
have  to  travel  in  order  to  influence  practices 
in  the  field,  run  from  institutions  operating 
on  a  high  level  in  the  social  or  governmental 
hierarchy  (federal  government.  State  boards 
of  education,  large  school  systems,  etc'. ) 
down  to  status-groups  on  much  low  el  levels 
(local  school  systems,  individual  schools, 
local  teachers'  associations). 

In  research  on  military  and  international 
police,  the  picture  is  almost  the  reverse. 
Here  the  presumptive  “users"  of  research 
commonlv  operate  on  a  higher  level  of  so¬ 
cial  organization  (executive  or  congressional 
leadership,  policy-making  bodies  in  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  departments)  than  the 
“producers"  or  “sponsors"  of  research.  Put 
in  simple  terms,  this  means  that  products  of 
research  will  have  to  travel  “upwards"  more 
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often  than  they  can  travel  “downwards”  in 
the  system.  While  treatment  of  the  upward 
flow  of  information  and  advice  is  common 
enough  in  the  treatment  of  complex  organi¬ 
zation  (Simon,  Smithburg  &  Thompson, 
11.3,  1950:  235-237),  or  indeed,  the  small 
group,  intraorganizationa!  flow  through  the 
kind  of  networks  we  posit  here  has  received 
less  consideration. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  field  in 
terms  of  a  model,  the  picture  that  we  have 
drawn  here  is,  of  course,  oversimplified.  In 
reality,  the  lines  of  influence  arc  much  more 
complex;  perhaps  so  much  so  that  thev 
defy  being  fitted  into  the  kind  of  schematic 
representation  that  Barton  suggests. 

Two  other  conditions  add  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  influence  structure  in  policy  - 
oriented  research.  One  is  that  many  of  the 
groups  engaged  in  policy-oriented  research 
operate  outside  an  influence  structure  such 
as  the  one  suggested  in  Barton's  model. 
They  do  not  have  a  legal  relationship  with 
other  statuses,  nor  do  they  have  an  economic 
one.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
groups  engaging  in  “peace  research”  whose 
relationship  w  ith  “user"  groups  is  more  of  a 
political  or  lobbying  type.  Even  where  we 
find  economic-legal  relationships,  as  with 
government  research  contracts,  these  are  of 
very  little  consequence  for  the  utilization  of 
research  findings  when  compared  to  politi¬ 
cal.  ideological  or  organizational  factors. 
Here  the  situation  differs  from  that  of  read¬ 
ing  research  where  groups  with  a  primarily 
economic  motivation,  such  as  publishers  or 
textbook  writers,  have  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  dissemination  of  research  find¬ 
ings. 

A  second  important  way  in  which  re¬ 
search  findings  influence  international  and 
military  policy  is  through  their  becoming 
part  of  the  general  culture  and  incorporated 
into  a  system  of  generally  accepted  concepts, 
beliefs  and  values.  This  is  fairly  common  to 
research  on  public  affairs  but  i>  rarely  the 
case  in  more  specialized  fields  of  knowledge. 


such  as  reading  research  or  medical  sociol¬ 
ogy. 

COMMUNITIES  OF  POLICY- 
ORIENTED  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 

Some  writers  have  used  the  term  “com¬ 
munity”  to  describe  groupings  that  have 
some  but  not  all  of  the  attributes  of  organi¬ 
zations  (Caplow,  VI,  1964;  24-25)..  This 
term  has  become  as  famitiar  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  professional  groupings  as  to  geo¬ 
graphical  ones,  for  our  present  topic  notably 
in  the  usages  “the  intelligence  community” 
or  “the  social  science  community.”  Goode 
(VI.  1957)  has  specified  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  “community  of  profession”: 
(a)  its  members  are  bound  by  a  sense  of 
identity;  (b)  once  in  it,  few  leave,  so  that 
it  is  a  terminal  or  continuing  status  for  the 
most  part;  (c)  its  members  share  values  in 
common;  (d)  its  role  definitions  vis-a-vis 
both  members  and  nonmembers  are  agreed 
on  and  are  the  same  for  all  members; 
(c)  within  the  areas  of  communal  action 
there  is  a  common  language,  which  is  under¬ 
stood  only  partially  by  outsiders;  (f)  the 
community  has  power  over  its  members; 
(g!  its  limits  are  reasonably  clear,  though 
they  are  not  physical  and  geographical  but 
social;  (h)  though  it  does  not  produce  the 
next  generation  biologically,  it  does  so  so¬ 
cially  through  its  control  over  training  and 
socialization  (p.  194). 

As  shown  here,  Goode's  criteria  stress  not 
only  the  structural  elements  of  the  field,  but 
also  its  normative  and  motivational  aspects. 
As  a  result  they  bring  to  attention  a  whole 
new  set  of  questions  and  propositions  re¬ 
garding  the  functioning  of  a  given  social 
grouping. 

Although  the  people  who  do  research  on 
international  and  military  policy  show  many 
indications  of  constituting  a  community 
(e.g,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  bound  by  a 
sense  of  identity  and  that  the  social  limits 
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are  reasonably  clear),  they  only  partially 
meet  several  other  of  Goode's  criteria.  The 
weakest  relationships  are  those  involving  the 
characteristics  most  closely  associated  with 
professionalism.  When  applied  to  our  occu¬ 
pation,  Goode's  criteria  appear  to  be  state¬ 
ments  of  goals  rather  than  existing  realities. 

There  is,  for  instance,  very  little  overall 
control  over  recruitment  and  training  in  the 
field  of  research  on  international  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  in  the  sense  of  the  members  of 
the  occupation  having  a  say  over  who  carries 
out  research  and  how  it  is  done.  It  has  not 
been  uncommon,  in  fact,  to  define  policy- 
oriented  social  science  on  the  basis  of  its 
subject-matter,  c.g.,  the  study  and  analysis 
of  human  and  social  factors  pertaining  to 
international  and  military  affairs  and  to  con¬ 
sider  any  individual,  whether  he  be  a  nuclear 
physicist,  a  journalist,  or  a  former  diplomat, 
writing  on  these  subjects  as  practicing  some 
form  of  “social  science’’  (Gilpin  and  Wright. 
I,  1964:  7n). 

This  lack  of  professional  control  through 
monopoly  over  skills — those  of  social  scien¬ 
tists  or  others — exists  not  only  in  the  field 
as  a  whole  but  also  within  its  specialized 
subfields.  Psychological  warfare  is  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  field  which  social  scientists  have 
tended  to  regard  as  intrinsically  “social 
scientific”  in  character  and  as  requiring  their 
specialized  skills.  To  their  surprise  and  dis¬ 
may,  social  scientists  who  have  gone  into 
government  research  in  this  area  have  often 
found  themselves  competing  with  a  number 
of  other  “experts”  such  as  journalists,  public 
relations  men,  and  intelligence  specialists.’ 

There  is,  of  course,  some  variation  in  the 
field.  Subfields  which  require  technical  or 
analytic  skills,  c.g..  international  opinion  re¬ 
search  or  political  development  studies, 
seem  subject  to  a  larger  measure  of  control 
from  the  social  science  profession  than  do 
fields  dominated  by  factual  knowledge  or 
“experience”  (c.g..  area  studied.  In  mans 

1  See,  e.g.,  Doob,  in  this  chapter,  p.  11)3;  Cot¬ 
trell  in  Chapter  111,  p.  197. 


instances,  however,  where  social  scientists 
have  established  “exclusive  rights”  over  a 
field,  this  has  been  d"e  more  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  been  a  very  rewarding  one — for 
other  groups — in  terms  of  money  or  pres¬ 
tige  than  to  its  intrinsically  “social  scientific" 
character.  Had  political  development  pro¬ 
grams  been  more  popular  with  policy- 
makers.  social  scientists  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  much  more  competition  from 
other  groups.  In  other  instances,  exclusivity 
may  be  a  question  of  labeling,  hence  some¬ 
what  artificial.  N'obody  but  a  sociologist  is 
likely  to  venture  into  the  field  of  “sociology 
of  war  and  peace,"  although  it  does  not  take 
a  great  amount  of  specialized  skills  to  dupli¬ 
cate  most  studies  that  have  been  carried  out 
under  this  label. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  element 
of  community  or  communities  of  profession 
that  we  find  among  scholars  in  the  field  of 
international  and  military  affairs  stems  not 
so  much  from  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  field  as  it  does  from  the  actors  being 
members  of  other  professional  communities 
(such  as  a  social  science  community,  an  aca¬ 
demic  community,  or  a  community  of 
anthropologists).  These  other  communities 
are  also  the  source  of  whatever  professional 
control  there  is  in  the  field.  An  exception  to 
this  general  pattern  are  the  civilian-military 
strategists  who  seem  to  meet  many  of 
Goode's  criteria  and  consequently  comprise 
a  field  of  policy -oriented  research  that  has 
developed  into  a  “community  of  profession" 
in  its  own  right. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  \ allies  of 
policy -oriented  social  scientists,  we  would 
undoubtedly  find  more  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  membership  in  other  large 
communities  Thus,  we  might  classify  a 
sample  of  actors  according  to  their  position 
in  relation  to  values  that  max  be  regarded 
as  important  for  the  functioning  of  the  field. 
This  could  be  done  by  having  them  place 
themselves  on  value  scales  such  as  “pacifism 
— acceptance  of  violence.”  "international¬ 
ism — Fortress  America."  "rigorous  scion- 
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tific  method — intuition,"  “pure  science 
— applied  science." 

We  would  undoubtedly  find  large  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  value  positions  of  different 
respondents  but  also  some  element  of  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  values  of  each  individual 
respondent  in  the  sense  that  his  position  on 
any  particular  scale  would  be  a  function  of 
his  pattern  on  the  other,  and  thus  would 
form  a  predictable  “profile."  The  position 
of  individuals  on  these  value  scales  probably 
arc  correlated  with  their  positions  in  broader 
communities  such  as  disciplinary  ones.  We 
could  hypothesize,  for  instance,  that  social 
scientists  tending  toward  the  left-hand  side 
of  each  of  the  value  scales  used  illustra¬ 
tively  above  are  (a)  likely  to  belong  in  the 
academic  community;  (b)  likely  to  have 
strong  disciplinary  tics;  (c)  likely  to  belong 
to  social  science  disciplines  with  a  behav¬ 
ioral  orientation  (sociology,  anthropology, 
or  psychology). 

NETWORKS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
IN  POLICY-ORIENTED 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Although  the  normative  questions  raised 
here  are  important,  they  do  not  significantly 
affect  the  workings  of  the  field  of  policy- 
oriented  social  science.  Instead,  they  come 
into  focus  at  special  occasions  such  as  when 
the  profession  discusses  its  relationship  to 
other  social  groupings  or  at  times  of  dis¬ 
ruptive  events  such  as  the  “Camelot  Affair." 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  their  professional 
lives,  however,  the  aefions  of  social  scien¬ 
tists  are  shaped  less  by  lofty  ideals  than  bv 
the  demands  of  the  "trade"  in  which  they 
are  involved.  Foremost  among  these  de¬ 
mands  is  the  necessity  to  communicate  with 
colleagues  working  in  similar  or  related 
fields  and  with  sponsors  or  clients  in  govern¬ 
mental  departments  and  agencies.  Conse¬ 
quently.  the  field  has  become  structured 
along  the  lines  of  communication  patterns 
or  “networks”  the  function  of  which  is  <o 


permit  the  easiest  and  most  satisfying  flow 
of  ideas,  information  and  decisions. 

These  networks  can  be  regarded  as  adap¬ 
tive  mechanisms  in  the  sense  that  they 
bridge  the  gaps  created  by  artificial  bound¬ 
aries  of  organizations  and  institutions.  They 
provide  means  of  communication  without 
which  research  tasks  could  hardly  be  ac¬ 
complished.  In  many  instances,  they  also 
serve  the  function  of  mitigating  the  cleav¬ 
ages  created  by  conflicting  ideological  posi¬ 
tions.  If  we  were  to  examine  the  inter¬ 
actional  patterns  of  two  groups  such  as  the 
“sociologists  of  war  and  peace”  and  the 
“civilian-strategists”  who  stand  far  apart  in 
their  value  or  policy  positions,  we  would 
probably  find  that  they  interact  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  each  other  than  with  outside 
groups.  Such  interactions  were  aptly  charac¬ 
terized  by  Kenneth  Boulding  at  one  of  a 
string  of  conferences  that  took  place  in 
1 962- i  963  on  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment.  He  remarked.  “This  is  like  a  meeting 
of  the  WCTU  and  the  drunks."1  To  push 
his  figure  further,  even  those  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  sponsored  by  WCTUish 
interests  could  not  have  been  nearly  as  well 
attended  nor  would  as  much  elaborately 
researched  material  have  been  presented  at 
diem  were  not  so  many  of  the  participants 
financed  by  the  “distillers." 

Rather  than  thinking  of  the  field  as  a 
single  network,  it  is  ii.o-r  realistic  to  look 
at  it  in  terms  of  a  number  of  different  net 
works.  These  can  be  'dentified  using  such 
points  of  reference  as  are  suggested  in  the 
following: 

1.  The  forums  where  social  scientists 
meet  and  exchange  views  (journals,  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings,  etc.). 

2.  The  audiences  at  which  the  different 
networks  aim  the  products  of  their  research 
(State  Department.  Department  of  Defense, 
the  individual  Armed  Services,  or.  more 

1  Recorded  in  unpublished  notes  by  Albert  D. 
Biderman  on  a  Conference  or:  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament.  University  of  Michigan,  1962. 
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typically,  policy-making  organs  within  de¬ 
partments,  or  configurations  cutting  across 
departmental  boundaries). 

3.  The  "levels  of  social  organization"  at 
which  are  found  the  policy  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned  (a  simple  classi¬ 
fication  of  problems  on  this  basis  would 
range  from  issues  having  global  significance 
to  those  involving  relations  with  one  country 
or  segments  thereof  or,  along  another  di¬ 
mension,  from  relation.'  involving  “high 
matters  of  state”  to  those  of  a  more  periph¬ 
eral  character  such  as  scientific  exchanges). 

4.  The  "distance”  of  the  actors  from  the 
making  of  policy  (this  would  range  from 
actors  concerned  with  clarifying  policy  al¬ 
ternatives  or  expressing  their  views  on  policy 
choices  to  those  who  provide  knowledge  on 
the  contexts  in  which  a  given  policy  will 
operate  or  on  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  implementation  of  policy-decisions). 

5.  The  methods,  modes  of  analysis  and 
interpretations  which  have  become  the 
“trademarks”  of  various  groupings  (behav- 
ioralistic,  historical,  simulation  or  gaming 
as  devices  for  policy  analysis,  etc.). 

We  are  suggesting  that  one  or  several  of 
these  points  of  reference  be  used  to  identify 
and  draw  profiles  of  the  various  networks 
operating  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  unusual  degree 
of  fluctuation  and  change  both  in  the  spawn¬ 
ing  of  new  networks  and  in  the  high  and 
often  temporary  visibility  of  some  particular 
network  when  heed  is  paid  to  it  by  policy¬ 
makers  and  “operators.” 

What  are  some  of  the  networks  that  can 
be  found  operating  in  the  field?  Firstly, 
there  are  the  civilian  strategists.  Most  so 
identified  are  associated  with  the  nonprofit 
research  corporations  (RAND  Corporation, 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  etc.)  set  up 
by  defense  agencies  to  produce  knowledge 
for  use  in  high-level  decision-making.  They 
form  a  convenient  starting-point  because  of 
their  concern  with  the  “great  issues”  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics. 


Whether  at  the  focus  of  attention,  or  as 
the  central  underlying  assumption,  nuclear 
weapons  have  set  the  problem  concerns  of 
the  civilian  strategists.  These  have  been  the 
problems  of  the  use  of  such  weapons  (de¬ 
terrence),  ways  of  controlling  their  use 
(arms  control),  or  the  various  alternatives 
that  can  be  found  to  using  them  (c.g.,  con¬ 
ventional  or  limited  warfare).  Some  bound¬ 
aries  can  be  noted  that  distinguish  the 
“systems  analysis”  or  "cost-effectiveness" 
part  of  this  community  from  its  more  politi¬ 
cally-oriented  groupings.  This  distinction 
becomes  more  clear  if  one  looks  at  the 
forums  which  seem  most  congenial  to  these 
subgroupings  of  the  community.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  “political"  civilian  strategists  have 
in  recent  years  been  attending  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  and  International  Studies  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  “systems  analysis”  and  “cost- 
effectiveness”  groups,  however,  have  their 
own  meeting  grounds  1 

A  second  network  consists  of  psycholo¬ 
gists,  sociologists,  and  some  others,  usually 
with  a  university  rather  than  a  research  cor¬ 
poration  affiliation,  who  are  active  in  a  field 

1  In  a  personal  communication  to  the  author  in 
1965,  Albert  Wohlstetter.  who  in  recent  years  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  “political"  civilian  strate¬ 
gists.  makes  some  points  which  illustrate  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  Wohlstetter  says:  “As  someone  whose  ba¬ 
sic  training  was  in  mathematical  logic,  who,  after 
completing  graduate  work  in  logic',  studied  eco¬ 
nomics.  and  who  now  is  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence.  I  might  venture  saying  ( 1 )  that,  in  World 
War  II  and  immediately  after,  mathematicians, 
physicists  ard  biologists  made  perhaps  the  largest 
contribution  to  operational  research  on  policy  de¬ 
cision  in  the  small,  including  many  decisions  which 
involved  social  science  components.  ( 2 )  that  in  the 
1950\  while  these  mathematicians  and  natural  sci¬ 
entists  continued  to  be  important,  by  far  the  largest 
contributions  were  made  by  economists  or  men 
with  some  economic  training  (they  produced  the 
most  influential  systems  analyses  affecting  larger 
decisions  than  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  major 
analytic  influence),  and  (3)  that  in  the  196ft\  the 
role  of  sociologists  and  political  scientists  may 
hopefully  increase,  but  so  far  it  has  been  much  less 
direct  and  decisive." 
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of  knowledge  alternatively  called  “peace  re¬ 
search,”  “sociology  of  war  and  peace,”  or 
“psychology  of  international  relati  >ns.” 
Their  concerns  lie  very  much  in  the  same 
policy  areas  as  those  of  the  civilian  strate¬ 
gists  (c.g.,  questions  of  national  survival, 
international  order,  global  conflict).  In 
many  ways  they  have  tended  to  orient  them¬ 
selves  toward  the  same  high-level  policy¬ 
making  bodies  as  the  civilian  strategists. 
There  are  important  differences,  however. 
Through  their  affiliation  with  research  or¬ 
ganizations  set  up  to  service  decision-making 
bodies,  the  civilian  strategists  have  had 
ready  access  to  policy-makers  through  such 
devices  as  briefings.  The  “peace  researcher” 
whose  concern  with  international  politics  in 
most  instances  have  been  extraneous  to  his 
academic  activities  has  been  forced  to  legiti¬ 
mize  his  interest  in  policy  matters  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  access  to  decision-makers  by 
referring  to  his  roles  as  a  spokesman  for  a 
profession  or  a  concerned  citizenry. 

These  two  groupings  often  view  them¬ 
selves  as  opposing  camps  not  only  by  virtue 
of  their  divergent  policy  preferences  but 
also  in  light  of  the  different  modes  of  inter¬ 
pretation  they  apply  to  phenomena  on  the 
international  scene.  The  sociologists  and 
psychologists  have  thus  in  many  instances 
tried  to  meet  what  they  sec  as  the  exces¬ 
sively  abstract,  logical,  and  hence  “dehu¬ 
manized"  methods  of  analysis  used  by 
civilian  strategists  with  bchavioralistic  con¬ 
cepts  and  theories  which  rest  on  other, 
usually  implicit  normative  bases.  The  fre¬ 
quent  interactions  between  these  groups 
undoubtedly  stem  from  these  actual  or  per¬ 
ceived  differences  of  opinion  which  have  led 
their  members  to  seek  each  other  out  as 
opponents  in  debates  and  discussions. 

These  networks  can  be  viewed  as  forming 
the  upper  parts  of  a  pyramidical  structure 
when  they  are  viewed  in  terms  of  the  “size" 
of  the  policy  issues  with  which  they  are 
concerned  or  of  the  level  of  the  decision¬ 
making  bodies  which  they  have  or  would 
like  to  see  as  their  audiences.  As  we  move 


away  from  these,  the  policy  issues  involved 
tend  to  be  fractionalized  and  the  audiences 
become  specialized  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies,  usually  with  operational  as  well  as 
policy-making  functions.  On  these  levels  it 
becomes  much  harder  to  establish  clearcut 
networks.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  here  is  to 
sketch  some  of  the  configurations  that  have 
been  important  in  the  postwar  period. 

Among  the  groupings  that  have  had  the 
military  as  their  audience  we  find  a  number 
of  social  scientists  engaged  in  producing 
knowledge  with  some  relevance  to  the 
operations  of  U.S.  military  forces  abroad. 
Most  easily  identified  are  those  social  scien¬ 
tists  whose  primary  interest  and  skills  lie  in 
“area  studies,”  in  this  case  in  those  areas  in 
which  U.S.  military  forces  are  operating  or 
may  come  to  operate.  An  example  of  the 
type  of  knowledge  that  social  scientists  have 
produced  for  use  in  military  operations 
abroad  would  be  the  Area  Handbooks  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Army.  Although  the  major 
work  on  the  handbooks  was  done  in  the 
Army’s  “captive"  research  organization,  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Research  Office  (SORO), 
each  handbook  draws  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  particular  “area  community”  whose 
members  in  most  instances  can  be  found  in 
academic  institutions. 

Many  social  scientists  with  an  area  spe¬ 
cialization,  however,  would  not  regard  the 
particular  “area  network”  to  which  they 
belong  as  their  “primary  reference-group.” 
Instead,  the  area  identification  often  be¬ 
comes  subsidiary  to  the  overlay  of  concep¬ 
tual  schemes  used  in  studying  foreign  areas, 
or  to  the  operational  problems  on  which  the 
research  is  designed  to  throw  light.  The  in¬ 
creasing  prestige  of  “bchavioralist”  scientis¬ 
tic  and  quantitative  approaches  has  made 
us  particularly  likely  to  talk  about  foreign 
area  research  as  being  “elite  studies,”  or 
"cross-cultural  communications  research” 
rather  than  “Burmese  studies”  or  “Viet¬ 
namese  studies.”  But  even  among  pursuers 
of  more  traditional  forms  of  scholarship,  we 
have  seen  ready  abilities  to  switch  from  East 
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European  specialization  to  studies  of  the 
Far  East  or  Latin  America  when  the  latter 
areas  gained  greater  topicality. 

Among  the  networks  that  orient  them¬ 
selves  toward  military  audiences,  there  are 
in  addition  and  as  an  overlay  to  the  area 
communities,  a  number  of  groupings  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  on  the  social,  political  and 
psychological  aspects  of  certain  types  of 
military  operations.  The  psychological  war¬ 
fare  activities  which  have  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adjunct  to  military  operations 
have  been  the  focal  point  of  a  broadly  based 
community  which  traces  its  roots  back  to 
the  research  activities  of  social  scientists  in 
government  during  the  Second  World  War.. 
The  interest  and  skills  that  tie  this  com¬ 
munity  together  lie  in  the  field  of  communi¬ 
cations  research,  propaganda  analysis,  and 
the  techniques  of  persuasion  and  attitude 
change. 

In  most  recent  times  “counterinsurgency" 
operations  or  “unconventional"  warfare 
have  emerged  as  labels  for  research  activi¬ 
ties  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subject  mat¬ 
ters.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  social 
science  interest  in  these  topics  stems  from  a 
concern  with  “lower  levels  of  warfare"  as 
alternatives  to  nuclear  war.  To  the  extent 
that  research  in  this  area  has  been  designed 
to  support  planning  and  operations,  it  has 
concentrated  on  historical  examples  of  in¬ 
surgency  and  the  processes  and  mechanisms 
whereby  insurgency  develops  and  is  con¬ 
tained.  The  “counterinsurgency"  label,  how¬ 
ever,  has  also  provided  a  justification  for 
research  on  such  questions  as  how  countries 
threatened  by  insurgency  can  be  guided 
toward  peaceful  change  and  “stability" 
through  the  development  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions. 

Among  other  networks  with  military  audi¬ 
ences  we  find,  also,  the  “military  sociolo¬ 
gists”  who  are  concerned  with  the  role  of 
armed  forces  in  society,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  abroad  as  well.  That  the 
identification  of  so  much  of  this  work  is 
with  “sociology,”  rather  than,  say,  with 


political  science,  reflects  the  occasional  de¬ 
pendence  of  networks  on  the  agency  of  one 
or  two  luminaries.  The  “military  sociology" 
network  in  large  measure  owes  its  form,  its 
growth  and  its  close  identification  with  the 
sociology  discipline  to  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  leadership  of  one  individual.  His 
identification  with  the  field,  in  turn,  is  prob¬ 
ably  derivative  from  his  early  association 
with  a  leading  political  scientist.  The  latter 
would  also  figure  centrally  in  a  genetic  trac¬ 
ing  of  several  other  important  networks  in 
the  field  of  policy  studies,  as  indeed,  with 
the  very  term. 

Specific  methods,  such  as  simulation  or 
gaming,  have  formed  the  focal  point  of 
other  groupings.  In  the  military,  simulation 
activities  have  centered  on  the  Joint  War 
Games  Agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
In  a  survey  of  the  use  of  simulation  in  the 
federal  government,  Bailey  (IV. 3,  1967:.  9) 
finds  that  the  exercises  conducted  by  the 
agency  mentioned  at»ove  have  had  impact 
“on  the  highest  levels  of  government  and 
the  greatest  number  of  different  agencies 
involved  in  international  affairs." 

A  network  which  perhaps  has  entered 
into  the  most  direct  relationship  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  audience  is  represented  by  psycholo¬ 
gists  active  in  the  field  of  “human  engineer¬ 
ing."  Although  there  may  be  some  overlap, 
the  “human  factors"  researchers  form  a 
grouping  apart  from  the  foreign  area  re¬ 
search  networks  with  which  we  are  dealing 
here  primarily  as  a  result  of  their  "man- 
machine"  orientation.  The  decisions  at 
which  their  research  is  aimed  are  the  very 
“small"  ones  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
little  or  no  bearing  on  policy.  Organizational 
connections  between  personnel  and  policy 
studies,  however,  have  led  to  an  occasional 
transfer  of  specialists  between  them. 

Leaving  military  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  aside  and  looking  instead  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  its  various  “satellites" 
(AID,  ACDA,  USIA,  etc.),  we  find  that 
these,  with  some  exceptions,  do  not  perform 
the  same  role  as  the  military  when  it  comes 
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to  guiding  and  stimulating  social  scientists 
specializing  in  foreign  area  research.  The 
State  Department's  limited  role  in  this  re¬ 
spect  has  often  been  explained  by  the  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  it  faces  when  trying  to 
secure  funds  for  a  contract  or  grant  research 
program.  Much  social  science  knowledge 
emanating  from  the  academic  community 
has  certainly  been  pulled  into  the  depart¬ 
ment — through  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  External  Research,  for  instance — but  on 
the  whole,  its  various  research-oriented  of¬ 
fices  have  not  contributed  significantly  to 
the  building  of  new  networks  or  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  existing  ones.1 

Most  of  the  social  science  knowledge  that 
is  taken  into  account  by  staffs  of  the  State 
Department,  therefore,  must  stem  from 
sources  such  as  those  discussed  earlier.  Here 
we  may  surmise  that  the  knowledge  used 
by  the  Department  of  State  has  been  primar¬ 
ily  area  knowledge  of  a  more  “traditional” 
type.  By  this  we  mean  less  of  an  emphasis 
on  studies  that  use  a  behavioral  framework 
to  explain  or  interpret  events  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  and  more  of  a  historical- 
descriptive  type  of  analysis.  To  take  specific 
examples,  this  would  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  George  Kennan’s  writings  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  Harvard  University  study 
on  "How  the  Soviet  System  Works”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Air  Force.2 

In  this  context,  it  seems  desirable  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  distinctions  between  the  area 
knowledge  produced  through  “intelligence 
research"  and  that  emanating  from  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences.  Using  the  audience  as  a  point 
of  reference  is  not  of  much  help  here  as  the 
bodies  that  use  the  products  of  the  social 

1  See  the  discussion  in  the  Editors’  Introduction 
(p.  14)  of  the  significance  of  the  CIA  in  limiting 
the  connections  of  the  State  Department  with  the 
research  world. 

-  A  very  useful  discussion  of  the  community  of 
“Sovietologists"  which  suggests  sttucturing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  approaches  or  the  modes  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  used  by  writers  in  this  field  is  found  in  Bell 
(V.2,  1962). 


science  community  would  in  many  instances 
also  be  users  of  intelligence  reoorts.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  State  Department,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  these  two  types  of  knowledge 
are  merged  in  the  organization — the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research — charged  with 
the  “input”  of  knowledge  in  policy-making 
and  operations. 

As  a  general  rule  it  seems  that  some  dis¬ 
tinction  between  research  and  intelligence 
can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  methods 
and  modes  of  analysis.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  the  stress  on  explicitly  de¬ 
fined  systematic  methods  of  observation  and 
the  use  of  concepts  denoting  generalized 
relationships  which  characterizes  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  is  not  characteristic  of  intelli¬ 
gence  work.  Mere  important,  however,  the 
two  communities  are  separated  by  institu¬ 
tional  barriers  which  mark  off  the  domain  of 
intelligence.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  has 
faced  government-supported  research  in  for¬ 
eign  areas  in  the  postwar  period  has  been 
the  effective  limitation  of  studies  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  subject  matter,  have  been 
considered  as  “intelligence”  and  hence  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  governmental  re¬ 
search  agencies  with  social  science  pro¬ 
grams,  The  most  important  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  communities  is,  of  course, 
the  nonpublic  character  of  much  of  the  work 
of  the  intelligence  community  and  the  fact 
that  its  products  are  rarely  presented  pub¬ 
licly  for  professional  examination. 

A  grouping  in  the  nonmilitary  sphere 
which  perhaps  has  been  somewhat  less  vis¬ 
ible  in  recent  years  as  compared  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  postwar  period  are  the 
communications  specialist  engaged  in 
gathering  knowledge  about  foreign  public 
opinion,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States  policies  and  programs  abroad.  The 
major  sponsor  of  this  type  of  research  has 
been  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
This  agency  is  also  the  main  audience  for 
research  evaluating  the  impact  of  American 
information  and  propaganda  activities 
abroad,  USIA  polls,  however,  are  used  in 
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many  other  departments  and  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  international  policy  and  opera¬ 
tions.  The  placement  of  the  foreign  inter¬ 
viewing  survey  responsibility  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  information  agency  may  have 
severely  hampered  the  extension  of  clienteles 
in  this  network.  This  possibility  is  suggested 
by  imagining  domestic  interviewing  surveys 
having  remained  the  primary  property  of 
the  mass  media  during  the  past  25  years  (as 
they  were  at  the  time  when  polls  were  first 
used),  rather  than,  as  has  been  the  case, 
their  having  expanded  to  where  they  are  the 
most  broadly  used  tool  of  the  social  sciences. 

In  important  ways  the  “international 
communications”  network  has  gone  beyond 
the  task  of  studying  foreign  public  opinions. 
In  the  early  postwar  period  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  group  in  linking  the  study  of 
international  communications — not  limited 
to  mass-media  but  also  taken  to  include 
“exchanges  of  persons”  in  the  cultural,  edu¬ 
cational  and  scientifc  fields — with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  world  tension.  This,  for  instance, 
was  the  thinking  behind  the  large-scale 
UNESCO  project  on  “Tensions  Affecting 
International  Understanding”  initiated  in 
1947.  In  this  respect,  the  “international 
communications”  network  may  be  viewed 
as  one  precursor  of  the  “peace  research" 
community  which  has  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  recent  years. 

The  main  impetus  for  the  upsurge  of  re¬ 
search  activities  in  the  field  of  “political 
warfare”  in  the  fifties  was  the  feeling  among 
government  officials  that  it  was  necessary 
to  follow  Communist  propaganda  activities 
closely  and,  if  possible,  find  ways  of  coun¬ 
teracting  them.  By  the  same  token,  the  level¬ 
ing  off  of  activities  on  the  Communist  prop¬ 
aganda  front  in  recent  years  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
diminishing  role  of  this  type  of  research. 
Another  explanation  may  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  East-West  conflict  to  evolve 
around  issues  or  areas  (e.g.,  the  problem  of 
deterring  “wars  of  national  liberation”) 


where  mass  public  opinion  either  does  not 
exist  or  is  not  considered  a  major  factor. 

Let  us  finally  make  a  brief  reference  to 
the  network  that  has  been  formed  around 
the  problem  of  socio-political  development 
in  “underdeveloped”  areas.  This  again  is  a 
group  which  draws  heavily  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  of  the  various  “area  net¬ 
works.”  It  has  emerged  as  a  superstructure 
to  a  host  of  “area  networks,”  however,  as 
a  result  of  its  focus  on  the  common  prob¬ 
lem  of  building  socio-political  institutions 
in  these  areas.  To  a  significant  degree  the 
development  of  this  area  of  research  can  be 
traced  to  a  conscious  decision  on  the  part 
of  one  organization — the  Committee  on 
Comparative  Politics  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  — to  support  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  in  this  particular  field. 

In  summary,  w  hat  makes  us  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  these  networks  in  terms  of  audiences 
and  operational  problems?  For  one  thing, 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  governmental  plan¬ 
ners  or  policy-makers  in  a  certain  area  of 
research  brings  about  a  convergence  of 
many  disparate  interests  and  strands  of  re¬ 
search  in  this  general  area.  In  the  general 
field  of  communications  research,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  can  notice  how  the  label  “psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  research”  came  to  be  used 
as  an  “umbrella”  covering  a  wide  range  of 
research  activities  and  interests.  We  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression,  however,  that 
the  relationship  of  government  and  the  so¬ 
cial  science  community  is  a  unidirectional 
one  with  the  social  scientists  on  the  receiving 
end.  On  the  contrary,  interest  on  the  part  of 
governmental  agencies  in  a  certain  subject 
matter  often  stems  from  “missionary"  ac¬ 
tivities  by  social  scientists. 

The  existence  of  an  audience  in  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  certain  type  of  knowledge  often 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  networks  of 
communication  betwe<  t  social  scientists 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Government  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  leads  to  the  creation  of  new  forums  in 
the  form  of  symposia  and  seminars  orga- 
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nizcd  to  facilitate  interchange  between  social 
scientists  and  government  officials.  Often, 
however,  the  major  function  of  these  gather¬ 
ings  has  been  to  promote  contacts  among 
social  scientists.  Bibliographies  in  the  area 
of  interest  are  also  compiled  and  inventories 
of  relevant  research  conducted.  There  is  a 
need  for  social  scientists  who  have  received 


funds  for  research  in  the  area  and  for  those 
who  are  seeking  support  to  keep  in  touch, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  apparent 
duplication  in  their  research  efforts.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  this  is  what  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  talk  about  the  formation  of 
networks  around  certain  problems  of  policy 
and  operations. 


Researchers ,  Scholars  and  Policy  Mahers:  The  Politics 
of  Large  Scale  Research 


PETER  H.  ROSSI 


INTRODUCTION 

The  campus  of  a  major  university  was 
once  marked  by  definite  borders,  on  the 
one  side  of  which  were  the  distinctively  aca¬ 
demic  buildings — dormitories,  classrooms, 
libraries,  laboratories  and  administrative 
buildings — and  on  the  other  side,  the  motley 
architecture  of  the  town  .....  The  concept 
of  a  Campus  on  which  all  academic  activi¬ 
ties  take  place  within  the  distance  that  can 
be  spanned  easily  on  foot  by  students  and 
professors  has  given  way  to  a  more  diffuse 
spatial  pattern  in  which  classrooms,  dormi¬ 
tories  and  libraries  are  still  at  the  center1 
but  in  which  the  periphery  occupied  by  in¬ 
stitutes  and  centers  is  vaguely  defined  and 
discontinuous  «  ,  .  . 

The  physical  marginality  of  the  new  aca¬ 
demic  organizations  reflects  their  academic 
marginality.  Traditional  university  tables  of 
organization  lose  their  branching  symmetry 
in  attempts  to  place  them  in  their  proper 
places  in  chains  of  command,  and  university 
officials  sometimes  ignore  them  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  university  expansion,  perhaps  in  the 

•  Dtu tlulu\,  Vol.  93,  No.  4:  The  Contemporary 
UnixersiU:  U.SA.,  pp.  1142-1161.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  author. 

1  Classrooms  and  dormitories  also  mark  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  prestige,  with  re¬ 
search  centers  and  institutes  marking  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  university  by  how  close  they  are  to 
this  center. 


hope  that  if  ignored  they  will  vanish.  Aca¬ 
demic  departments  or  schools  to  which  the 
research  centers  may  be  attached  are  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  to  deal  with  them,  for  the 
personnel  of  the  centers  and  institutes  are 
hard  to  assimilate  into  the  rank  and  privi¬ 
lege  systems  of  academia.  The  personnel  of 
the  centers  are  not  quite  sure  of  their  iden¬ 
tity,  for  on  the  one  hand  they  are  members 
of  the  university  community,  while  on  the 
other  their  major  commitments  are  not  to 
the  teaching  and  training  functions  which 
are  at  the  center  of  the  university’s  activities. 

.  ,  ,  ..  In  the  modern  sense  .  .  .  centers 
were  first  established  by  the  natural  sciences 
with  the  astronomical  observatories  repre¬ 
senting  the  first  of  the  structures  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  separated  from  the  central  campus.  In 
the  empirical  branches  of  the  social  sciences. 

.  .  .  the  precedents  for  research  centers  are 
now  being  established.  Social  science  re¬ 
search  centers  are  connected  with  almost 
every  one  of  the  major  universities,  the 
density  varying  from  the  proliferation  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  ,  .  .  to  the  sparser  distri¬ 
bution  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  there  arc 
only  one  or  two  .... 

The  major  concern  of  this  paper  will  be 
with  some  of  the  organizational  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  development  of  research  cen¬ 
ters  within  the  university  environment. 
Properly  to  deal  with  this  topic  would  re¬ 
quire  a  breadth  of  knowledge  which  has  yet 
to  develop  about  how  such  centers  arc 
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organized  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.1  I  will 
be  concerned  primarily  with  the  newer  social 
science  research  centers,  bringing  in  such 
information  on  other  types  of  centers  as  is 
available  in  the  very  sparse  literature  on  the 
organization  of  academic  research,  from 
direct  knowledge  oi  the  few  such  research 
centers  1  have  been  able  to  visit  and  from 
the  excellent  survey  of  social  research  cen¬ 
ters  conducted  by  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld  (III.l. 
1961). 

*  *  *  *  * 

I.  WHY  RESEARCH  CENTERS 
EVOLVED 

The  major  missions  of  the  first-rank  uni¬ 
versity  include  both  training  and  research. 
Since  the  establishment  of  graduate  study 
in  America  and  its  diffusion  to  the  major 
centers  during  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
training  has  come  to  include  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  instruction,  and  re¬ 
search  has  included  both  scholarly  and  lab¬ 
oratory  activities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amalgamation 
of  training  and  research  in  the  professorial 
role  is  an  alloy  at  the  same  time  beneficial 
to  both  activities,  while  tension-produc¬ 
ing 

The  tensions  between  the  somewhat  con¬ 
tradictory  activities  of  teaching  and  research 
have  several  sources.  Within  the  professorial 
role  the  tensions  are  produced  partly  by  the 
different  phasings  of  the  two  activities: 
teaching  demands  that  a  set  schedule  of 
classes,  seminars,  etc.,  be  met,  while  re¬ 
search  has  variable  and  unpredictable  time 
demands  ..... 

Within  the  organization  of  tire  university 
at  the  departmental  level,  the  tensions  are 

1  A  literature  concerning  research  centers  has 
just  staled  to  develop,  stemming  in  part  from  th' 
needs  of  foundations,  government  agencies  and 
universities  to  understand  the  intellectual  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  organization  of  scientific  activity.  See. 
for  example,  Vollmer  (VI.  1962). 


produced  by  other  mechanisms.  The  alloca¬ 
tion  of  authority  within  a  department  need 
only  be  extremely  rudimentary  as  far  as 
teaching  goes.  The  basic  unit  of  activity  is 
the  course,  for  which  a  professor  is  respon¬ 
sible  and  which  is  conducted  essentially 
without  supervision.  The  division  of  labor 
within  a  department  centers  around  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  which  responsibility  for  courses 
is  allocated  among  department  mem¬ 
bers  .  ... ...  . 

In  contrast,  research  activity  which  in¬ 
volves  more  than  the  minimum  division  of 
labor  between  a  scholar  and  his  acolyte 
graduate  students  produces  continual  orga¬ 
nizational  tensions.  Decisions  have  to  be 
made  continually,  responsibilities  for  par¬ 
ticular  activities  have  to  be  allocated  to 
different  persons,  men  have  to  pace  their 
work  to  the  paces  of  others.  There  are 
strong  strains  to  produce  a  bureaucratic  or¬ 
ganization  for  research  activities  in  which 
theic  is  a  much  more  clear  line  of  authority 
than  is  necessary  for  the  teaching  activities 
of  a  department. 

The  evolution  of  research  centers  can  be 
seen  as  one  attempt  to  solve  by  segregation 
the  tensions  between  teaching  and  research: 
research  institutes  were  to  be  the  proper 
place  for  research  and  the  departments  to 
remain  the  proper  place  for  teaching  .  .  .  , 

Not  al!  research  activities  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  centers  and  institutes.  Re¬ 
search  and  scholarship  in  the  more  human¬ 
istic  fields  typically  have  not  led  to  the 
establishment  of  centers  and  institutes,  and 
those  established  have  not  been  very  long- 
lived  .  The  example  of  the  humanities 
underscores  the  organizational  imperatives 
that  give  rise  to  research  centers  in  other 
fields  .  ,  . 

II.  RESEARCH  CENTERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

In  the  social  sciences  a  good  illustration 
of  the  organizational  impetus  toward  the 
establishment  of  research  centers  is  provided 
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by  the  development  of  sample  surveys  in  the 
last  two  decades.  One  of  the  major  research 
developments  in  the  empirical  social  sciences 
has  been  the  set  of  techniques  which  has 
enabled  social  scientists  to  gather  their  own 
data  on  a  broad  enough  scale  to  make  state¬ 
ments  about  significant  segments  of  large 
scale  societies  at  relatively  reasonable 
costs 

Properly  accomplished,  a  sample  survey 
is  a  large  scale  enterprise  involving  a  fairly 
elaborate  division  of  labor  and  using  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  resources.  This  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  two  major  academic  sur¬ 
vey  centers,  the  Survey  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  survey  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  some  of  the 
better  commercial  firms.  It  takes  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  skills,  ordinarily  not  residing  in  a 
single  person,  to  conduct  a  large  sample  sur¬ 
vey  properly.  Even  smaller  surveys  (involv¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  sampling  of  a  small  city  or 
neighborhood)  can  be  carried  out  by  a 
single  person  only  in  an  inefficient  manner. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Properly  to  conduct  a  survey,  one  needs 
to  assemble  at  a  minimum  the  following 
skills:  (1)  sampling:  (2)  questionnaire  con¬ 
struction  (an  art  perhaps  rather  than  a 
skill);  (3)  interviewing:  (4)  data  process¬ 
ing:  and  (5)  statistical  analysis.  All  of  these 
would  be  needed  to  conduct  a  survey  of  an 
area  lamer  than  a  small  city  or  neighbor- 
hood.-'  To  sample  survey  a  population  to 
which  one  ordinarily  wants  to  generalize 
implies  skills  at  a  high  enough  level  to  re- 

1  For  example.,  about  one-third  of  the  articles  in 
the  most  recent  two  years  of  the  major  profes¬ 
sional  journals  in  sociology  were  based  on  surveys, 
outstripping  by  a  good  deal  the  employment  of 
other  methods. 

-  Institutionalized  populations  (e.g,  students  or 
soldiers  i  can  be  reached  more  easily,  and  hence 
surveys  of  such  populations  are  favored  by  the  so¬ 
cial  scientist  working  on  his  own. 


quire  specialization.  Furthermore,  a  large 
scale  sample  survey  is  expensive.  Properly 
conducted  national  surveys  (or  for  that 
matter,  regional,  state,  or  metropolitan  sur¬ 
veys)  collecting  about  2,500  interviews  of 
about  an  hour's  length  can  cost  anywhere 
between  $50,000  and  $125,000.  Surveys  of 
special  populations  (for  example,  chiropo¬ 
dists  or  college  students)  can  cost  more  or 
less  depending  on  the  existence  of  reliable 
sampling  frames  for  the  populations  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Survey  research  did  not  develop  initially 
within  universities  but  was  grafted  onto 
them  after  it  had  passed  through  the  critical 
periods  of  infancy.  The  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  is  still  an  independent 
corporation  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center 
was  set  up  initially  by  a  group  of  researchers 
who  had  worked  together  in  a  survey  organi¬ 
zation  run  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  forties  ..... 

Large  scale  research  in  the  social  sciences 
is  no  exception  ....  Large  scale  survey  re¬ 
search  in  the  universities  is  conducted  by 
institutes  and  centers  whose  organizational 
principles  involve  a  hierarchy  of  command 
and  a  distinct  di>.sion  of  labor.  Indeed,  the 
larger  the  scale  of  research,  the  steeper  the 
hierarchy  and  the  more  elaborate  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor..  Thus  the  two  university-affili¬ 
ated  centers  which  conduct  national  surveys 
(Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center  and 
Chicago's  National  Opinion  Research  Cen¬ 
ter)  have  more  complex  structures  than  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at 
Columbia  or  the  Institute  for  Social  Re¬ 
search  at  North  Carolina,  the  scope  of  whose 
work  is  more  restricted  in  scale. 

Characteristically,  institutes  and  centers 
have  ''directors"  while  departments  have 
“chairmen."  expressing  in  the  titles  of  their 
chief  administrative  officers  the  greater  au¬ 
thority  of  the  one  as  compared  with  the 
other.  Because  of  his  greater  authority  the 
director's  role  is  more  critical  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  a  research  center  than  a  chair- 
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man's  role  is  to  the  prosperity  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  A  research  center  functions  best  when 
its  director  provides  both  intellectual  and 
administrative  leadership.  It  may  have  been 
the  pious  hope  of  university  administrators 
as  they  allowed  and  in  some  cases  fostered 
the  establishment  of  research  centers  that 
the  departmental  organization  and  the  insti¬ 
tute  organization  could  be  integrated  very 
closely.  Indeed,  the  ideal  pattern  in  some 
ideal  sense  might  be  one  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  department  and  the  personnel  of 
an  institute  would  be  one  and  the  same, 
and  that  while  teaching  courses,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  for  example,  would  run  themselves 
along  departmental  organizational  lines,  and 
while  doing  research  they  would  run  them¬ 
selves  according  to  institute  lines.  In  fact, 
this  has  never  occurred.  Rather,  either  the 
department  has  restructured  itself  along  the 
hierarchial  lines  of  the  center  (as  was  the 
case  for  Columbia’s  Department  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy)  or  the  center  never  developed  a  good 
division  of  labor  (as  was  the  case  for  North 
Carolina’s  institute)  or  the  two  structures 
remained  side  by  side  with  some  overlap  of 
personnel  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Survey  Re¬ 
search  Center  and  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center)  but  with  considerable  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  two. 

The  strains  against  the  amalgamation  of 
these  two  types  of  organization  arise  out  of 
the  relatively  greater  demands  for  precise 
timing  and  phasing  of  activities  that  result 
from  an  elaborate  division  of  labor  .:  .  «  . 
Thus,  within  the  institutes  has  developed  a 
set  of  persons  whose  primary  task  is  re¬ 
search,  whose  position  within  the  academic 
community  is  ambiguous  because  they  have 
only  “courtesy”  rank  within  the  instructor- 
to-full-professor  hierarchial  order,  and 
whose  freedom  to  control  their  own  activities 
is  considerably  less  than  those  of  depart¬ 
mental  members. 

***** 

There  is  little  doubt  that  being  a  professor 
is  more  prestigeful  than  being  a  researcher. 


Tenure —  .  .  .  has  not  generally  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  institute  personnel  except  on 
the  highest  level.  Researchers’  salaries  have 
been  generally  higher  for  persons  of  the 
same  age  and  academic  accomplishments, 
but  professors  can  and  often  do  supplement 
their  salaries  from  outside  sources.  Drawing 
a  balance,  it  appears  as  if  the  professor  has 
the  edge;  he  has  the  higher  prestige,  the 
greater  security,  the  greater  freedom,  and 
sometimes,  through  his  outside  activities, 
the  greater  income. 

In  fact,  it  now  appears  that  there  have 
grown  up  two  distinct  career  lines — that  of 
researcher  and  that  of  professor — with  rela¬ 
tively  little  interchange  between  the  two 
occupations.  If  one  follows  the  researcher 
line,  one  ends  up  a  second-class  citizen  in 
the  university  community;  if  one  follows  the 
professor  line,  one  ends  up  a  first-class 
citizen  but  restricted  in  the  scope  of  the 
research  in  which  one  can  engage.  This 
accounts  for  much  of  the  low  quality  of 
research  reported  in  the  professional  social 
science  journals.  The  individual  scholar 
working  on  his  own  cannot  command  the 
kinds  of  skill  that  make  for  a  first-rate  piece 
of  research.  This  also  accounts  for  the  oft- 
noted  tendency  on  the  part  of  academicians 
to  start  up  their  own  research  centers  to 
increase  their  scope  and  power  while  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  similar  activities  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  as  academic  imperialism. 

Although  the  full-time  personnel  of  a 
research  center  may  not  have  the  same 
psychic  and  sometimes  monetary  rewards 
of  the  members  of  the  professoriat,  there  arc 
advantages  to  full-time  membership  which 
in  time  may  outweigh  disadvantages..  At  its 
best  functioning,  the  research  center  can 
multiply  by  some  factor  the  efforts  of  a  re¬ 
searcher,  raising  his  work  productivity  as 
well  as  its  quality.  More  than  one  better- 
than-average  social  scientist  has  been  raised 
to  the  level  of  first-rank  social  scientist 
because  he  has  had  at  his  command  the 
facilities  and  organization  that  a  large  scale 
research  center  represents  ..... 
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Although  the  community  of  social  scien¬ 
tists  docs  not  yet  have  the  extensive  character 
reported  by  Holton  (VI,  1962)  in  which  col¬ 
laboration  in  the  writing  of  an  article  may 
be  the  joint  work  of  as  many  as  ten  different 
individuals  from  several  institutions  and  two 
or  three  countries,  social  science  research 
is  beginning  to  take  on  more  and  more  of  a 
cooperative  slant.  I  surmise  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  collaboration  and  close  contact  will 
become  more  obvious  when  the  social 
scientists  have  more  in  the  way  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  knowledge.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  hardly  a  subfield  of  sociology  and  social 
psychology  in  which  a  good  social  scientist 
could  not  pick  up  as  much  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  as  the  prime  experts  in  that  subfield  to 
write  an  acceptable  proposal  to  a  grant-giv¬ 
ing  agency.  When  almost  everybody  knows 
as  much  as  everyone  else  (or  could  know  it 
easily)  the  benefits  of  collaboration  are  not 
as  obvious  as  in  the  case  when  knowledge 
from  one  subficld  could  materially  advance 
the  progress  of  work  in  another. 

III.  THE  FINANCING  OF  LARGE 
SCALE  RESEARCH 

Large  scale  research  in  any  field  is  ex¬ 
pensive  whenever  it  requires  an  extensive 
division  of  labor  (as  is  the  case  for  most 
social  science  research)  and/or  large  capital 
investments  in  equipment.  Unlike  research 
in  the  humanities,  in  which  continuing  sup¬ 
port  is  provided  b\  the  capital  investment 
represented  by  a  library  collection  and  by 
regular  allocation  provided  in  the  university 
budgets,  other  types  of  research  tend  to  be 
financed  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

In  empirical  social  research  the  ad  hoc 
nature  of  financial  support  has  important 
implications  for  the  kinds  of  research  that 
can  be  conducted  and  the  kinds  of  personnel 
who  can  be  attracted  to  research  centers. 
Surveys  on  any  appreciable  scale  are  quite 
expensive.  Furthermore,  such  research  has 
grown  increasingly  expensive  as  its  tech¬ 
nology  becomes  more  complex  and  as  sur¬ 


vey  researchers  demand  more  and  more 
precision  from  their  data  .....  (Price,  VI, 
1963.)  For  example,  the  best  known  of  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center’s  studies, 
the  1947  study  of  the  prestige  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  cost  a  little  more  than  $9,000  to  con¬ 
duct.  We  are  presently  conducting  another 
study  on  this  topic  for  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  more  than  $150,000  .  .  .  . 

.  One  of  the  important  consequences 
is  that  few  individual  researchers  can  com¬ 
mand  enough  in  the  way  of  resources  to 
mount  an  extensive  survey  operation  .... 
In  departmental  research  courses,  graduate 
students  are  being  taught  how  to  do  research 
in  ways  which  their  teachers  themselves  are 
unable  to  follow.  Professors  eye  with  some 
envy  the  large  project  budgets  of  the  re¬ 
search  centers,  which  are  put  at  the  disposal 
of  persons  often  junior  to  them  in  status. 

The  most  important  implication  of  ...e 
high  cost  of  surveys  is  that  there  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  sources  from  which  sums 
on  this  scale  can  be  obtained,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  funds  are  given  are 
limited  in  a  peculiar  sense  ....  Hence  large 
scale  survey  research  is  generally  “applied” 
social  research;  that  is  to  say,  the  grantor 
is  convinced  that  the  results  will  have  some 
immediate  bearing  on  policy  formation.  The 
high  cost  of  social  research  has  meant  a 
close  tie  with  the  machinery  of  policy  mak¬ 
ing. 

Some  specific  examples  may  help  to 
illustrate  dramatically  what  this  implies  for 
large  scale  research.  At  NORC  we  have 
developed  a  fairly  strong  program  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  related  areas  of  manpower 
and  higher  education,  support  for  which 
comes  primarily  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  One  of  our  studies  involves  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  study  of  the  June,  1961  graduating 
chssos  of  American  universities  and  colleges. 
In  1961  we  sampled  that  year’s  crop  of  new 
Bachelors  for  the  purpose  of  studying  how 
this  group  found  their  niches  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  world.  The  interest  of  the  sponsoring 
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agencies,  in  this  case  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Office  of  Education,  was  quite  clear 
and  direct:  they  were  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  federal  scholarship  and  fellowship 
policies  on  postgraduate  training  and  how 
such  policies  might  be  changed  to  channel 
more  of  the  talented  into  postgraduate  train¬ 
ing  leading  into  critical  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  niches.  Spread  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  the  total  sum  allocated  to  this  project 
is  half  a  million  dollars.  Two  of  these 
agencies  are  supporting  a  replication  of  this 
study  on  June,  1964  graduates,  and  I  predict 
that  we  may  be  conducting  such  studies  on 
a  periodic  basis  in  the  future  ..... 

,  ...  .  .  [T]he  initiative  for  thefse]  studies 
came  from  the  sponsors  and  they  have  taken 
a  strong  interest  in  their  outcomes.  The 
consequence  of  this  pattern  of  research 
support  is  that  if  one  wants  to  study  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  one  has  to  find  some  founda¬ 
tion,  agency  or  person  with  a  direct  interest 
in  the  outcome  of  the  study  and  with  some 
understanding  of  and  concern  with  social 
research  .... 

.  ,  .  [Not]  all  of  the  work  of  the  large 
scale  survey  centers  is  applied.  .  .  .  Each 
manages  to  get  some  projects  sponsored 
which  are  of  no  particular  applied  interest 
whatsoever,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  happens  infrequently  and  usually 
involves  research  on  a  lesser  scale.1  At  least 
as  important  is  the  process  of  broadening 
applied  interests  to  cover  research  topics  of 
considerable  intensive  interest  but  only  in¬ 
directly  related  to  each  applied  interest.  For 
example,  there  arc  probably  no  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  study  directly  the  supply  of  humanists 
mentioned  earlier.  NORC  did  get  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  to  study  recruit¬ 
ment  to  the  physical,  biological  and  social 

1  In  recent  years,  the  establishment  of  a  Social 
Science  Division  within  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  and  behavioral  research  study  sections 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has 
increased  considerably  the  amount  of  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  basic  social  research. 


sciences,  engineering,  medicine  and  educa¬ 
tion.  However,  we  are  also  studying  recruit¬ 
ment  to  the  humanities  because  we  were 
able  to  convince  the  clients  that  it  was  more 
expensive  for  technical  reasons  to  restrict 
the  research  only  to  those  who  might  go  into 
the  “hard  science"  fields  .... 

What  1  have  just  described  might  be  called 
passive  “robinhooding” — as  some  researcher 
facetiously  named  the  broadening  of  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  policy-oriented  sponsor  to  in¬ 
clude  concerns  which  are  of  intrinsic  interest 
but  for  which  no  funded  (or  vested)  interest 
is  likely  to  be  found  to  supply  support.  There 
is  also  the  active  type  of  robinhooding,  in 
which  one  starts  out  with  an  objective  of 
some  intrinsic  interest  and  then  fits  it  to  the 
applied  interest  of  some  agency  or  founda¬ 
tion.  NORC's  study  of  the  career  plans  and 
aspirations  of  the  June,  1961  graduates  grew 
in  part  out  of  a  long  standing  interest  in 
measuring  the  productivity  of  colleges  and 
universities  as  affected  by  their  organiza¬ 
tional  characteristics,  Robinhooding  in  both 
its  passive  and  active  forms  leads  to  con¬ 
siderable  tension  between  the  policy  maker 
and  the  researcher.  On  the  one  hand  it  looks 
as  if  the  researcher  is  hoodwinking  the  policy 
maker;  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be  viewed 
as  a  process  of  bargaining  in  which  the  re¬ 
search  center  agrees  to  do  something  in 
return  for  support  to  do  something  else  in 
addition.  Incidentally,  it  often  turns  out  that 
in  the  end  the  policy  maker  is  quite  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  extended  study,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  given 
only  that  which  he  wanted  originally. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  researcher 
and  the  policy  maker,  there  is  an  important 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  researcher — his 
technical  expertise  often  puts  the  policy 
maker  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  end.  tech¬ 
nical  considerations  must  override  other  con¬ 
siderations  if  research  of  any  great  scientific 
stature  is  to  appear.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  government  agencies 
come  to  the  universities  rather  than  to  the 
commercial  firms  is  that  we  are  more  con- 
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cerned  with  technical  purity  than  are  the 
latter.  Incidentally,  when  the  market  re¬ 
searchers  and  the  advertising  agencies  want 
to  have  something  that  literally  will  stand 
up  in  court,  they  also  come  to  the  academic 
research  organizations. 

***** 

The  financing  of  large  scale  social  re¬ 
search  has  put  a  distinct  advantage  into  the 
hands  of  those  social  scientists  who  have 
affiliated  themselves  to  the  social  research 
institutes.  Foundations  and  government 
agencies  properly  conceive  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  having  better  capabilities  to  carry 
through  such  research,  and  more  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  carry  them  through.  But 
there  are  disadvantages  as  well.  Large  scale 
social  research  is  likely  to  have  an  applied 
emphasis,  and  worthy  research  endeavors 
nu.v  go  unsponsored  .... 

IV.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
CONTEMPORARY  UNIVERSITY 

The  basic  structure  of  American  univer¬ 
sities  scarcely  has  had  a  chance  to  react  and 
accommodate  to  the  great  development  of 
research  activities  within  the  university  in 
the  past  forty  years,  and  virtually  no  time 
at  all  to  adjust  to  the  growth  of  social  science 
research  in  the  two  decades  since  World 
War  II,  The  final  pattern  of  accommodation 
has  probably  not  yet  appeared  ..... 

***** 

It  is  hard  to  judge  whether  research  ac¬ 
tivities  unduly  intrude  upon  the  teaching 
function  or  whether  it  enriches  teaching. 
Certainly  the  faculty  member  who  is 
wrapped  up  in  his  research  may  not  be  able 
to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  lec¬ 
tures  which  are  of  the  highest  quality,  but 
his  lectures  may  have  the  benefit  of  being 
more  up-to-date  and  alive  because  his  re¬ 
search  is  on  the  frontiers  of  the  field  in  which 
he  is  teaching.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  in¬ 


road  upon  the  university  arises  out  of  the 
rise  of  research  as  an  alternative  to  entering 
upon  a  career  of  academic  statesmanship. 
Departmental  chairmanships  appear  to  be 
going  begging  and  on  occasion  few  candi¬ 
dates  have  appeared  as  contenders  for  dean- 
ships  .... 

The  teaching  of  graduate  students  appears 
to  me  to  have  benefited  considerably  from 
the  development  of  research  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  No  longer  is  the  dissertation  the  sole 
research  experience  of  the  new  Ph.D.  .  , 

It  is  more  difficult  to  discern  the  trends 
concerning  the  roles  of  professor  and  of 
researcher.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  strong 
trends  toward  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
roles,  with  research  institutes  becoming  more 
intimately  parts  of  the  university  commu¬ 
nity,  On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  toward 
research  activities  on  larger  scales  and  in¬ 
volving  larger  sums  produces  a  strain  toward 
the  development  of  quite  separate  research 
organizations  .... 

It  is  hard  to  predict  the  specific  form  that 
the  status  of  researcher  will  take  in  the 
evolving  university  structure.  Perhaps  the 
recent  rashes  of  appointments  of  persons  to 
“research  professorships”  presages  the  fu¬ 
ture  position.1  Or  it  may  be  the  case  that 
research  institutes  will  develop  into  entities 
like  departments,  with  complements  of  ten¬ 
ure  positions  to  bestow.  Whatever  specific 
organizational  forms  will  arise  . .  >•  the  Amer¬ 
ican  university  will  be  profoundly  affected 
by  massive  changes  in  the  definition  of  the 
professorial  role  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
definition  of  the  goals  of  the  university  com¬ 
munity  ..... 

1  The  University  of  Chicago  has  evolved  a  new 
status— -Professorial  Lecturer — to  be  held  by  per¬ 
sons  with  primarily  research  appointments  who  are 
so  senior  in  accomplishment  that  they  cannot  be 
left  out  of  the  academic  rank  system.  However, 
this  new  status  docs  not  involve  the  critical  issue  of 
assimilation  of  researchers  into  the  university,  their 
participation  as  voting  members  in  departmental 
decisions. 


Values  and  Organization  in  a  University  Social 
Research  Group 

WARREN  G,  BENNIS 


The  structure  of  social  research  has  un¬ 
dergone  some  remarkable  changes,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Research  organizations  have  grown  up  in 
which  teams  of  social  scientists  from  varying 
disciplines  work  on  common  problems 
Accompanying  the  development  of  large- 
scale  and  programmatic  research,  there  has 
been  another,  though  perhaps  less  obvious 
change,  a  shift  of  values  among  social  scien¬ 
tists  toward  acceptance  of  a  purposive  orien¬ 
tation  which  has  broadened  the  social  role 
of  the  man  of  knowledge.  Nothing  testifies 
to  this  change  better  than  the  contrasts  in 
criticism  between  social  critics  of  the  1930’s 
and  present  day  writings  on  methodology 
and  aims  in  social  science.1 

***** 

These  developments  have  created  fairly 
significant  changes  in  the  role  and  values  of 
the  modern  social  scientist,  and  it  is  the  main 
task  of  this  paper  to  suggest  some  of  the 
consequences  of  these  developments. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  in  the 
belief  that  a  start  should  be  made  towards 

•  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol..  21,  1956, 
pp.  '55-563.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sociological  Association  and  the  author. 

1  For  the  difference  between  the  1930  world¬ 
view  on  the  application  of  social  sciences  and  the 
present,  see  Lynd  (I,  1948:.  6-7);  and  Parrington 
(VI,  1930:  xxvii).  For  recent  criticisms  see.  among 
others,  Hacker  (VI,  1954);  Lee  (VI,  1954);  Ries- 
man  (VI,  1951;  101);  Rose  (VI,  1954). 


analysis  of  the  special  problems  of  the  re¬ 
search  social  scientist  by  a  careful  study  of 
an  organized  group  which  has  as  its  special 
function  the  production  of  new  knowledge. 
Hence,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  a  so¬ 
cial  science  research  organization  located  at 
a  university  and  financed  largely  by  a  foun¬ 
dation  was  examined  intensively.  Each  of 
the  social  scientists — twenty  economists  and 
fifteen  “behavioral  scientists”  (psycholo¬ 
gists,  sociologists,  and  political  scientists) — 
was  interviewed  by  the  author  at  least  twice 
and  co-operated  in  filling  out  various  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  cartoon  completion  tests.  One 
of  the  chief  goals  of  the  research  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  called  “the  Hub,”  was  to 
offer  social  scientists  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  nature  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  by 
analyzing  problems  strategic  to  our  govern¬ 
ment's  role  in  world  politics.  Thus  its  main 
activity  centers  around  international  affairs 
and  economic  development.  The  case  ap¬ 
proach,  of  course,  limits  the  degree  of  gen¬ 
erality  that  can  be  made  for  the  study  .  .  .  . 

THE  HUB  SOCIAL  SCIENTIST 

A  Fortune  magazine  survey  of  104  “top 
scientists”  showed  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
sample  felt  “scholarly  training  and  status 
carry  with  them  a  responsibility  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  well  informed  on  world  affairs"; 
and  75  per  cent  thought  that  only  1  or  2 
per  cent  of  present  day  scientists  were  as 
uninformed  as  Oppenhcimer  was  during  his 
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younger  days  (Bello,  VI,  1954:  143),  These 
data  corroborate  the  general  sentiment 
found  among  Hub  social  scientists:  a  firm 
involvement  with  world  issues  and  policy. 
For  example,  to  the  question,  “Was  there 
a  specific  interest  or  incident  vhich  drew 
you  to  your  field?”  ten  of  the  thirty-five  staff 
members  mentioned  the  1930  Depression 
and/or  improving  world  conditions.  (Over 
half  of  the  Hub  personnel  were  adolescents 
during  the  years  of  the  Depression.)  And 
when  asked  their  opinion  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement,  “As  a  social  scientist  you  will 
soon  welcome — as  facilitating  scholarship 
and  reflection — the  customary  isolation  of 
the  American  scholar  from  responsibility 
and  policy,”  only  13.3  per  cent  considered 
it  a  valid  statement.  If  political  activity  can 
be  judged  an  index  of  social  consciousness 
and  responsibility,  all  but  8.8  per  cent  of 
Hub  staff  members  considered  themselves 
as  followers  of  a  political  point  of  view:  53.3 
per  cent  Democrats,  32.4  per  cent  “Inde¬ 
pendents,”  2.9  per  cent  Republicans,  and 
2.9  per  cent  Progressives. 

In  addition  to  this  purposive  orientation 
the  Hub  social  scientist  is  a  participating 
member  of  an  organization.  Involvement  in 
an  organization  commits  the  Hub  scientist 
even  further  to  the  “real  world,”  for  an  orga¬ 
nization  manifests  loyalties,  competition, 
hierarchies,  co-operation,  conflicts,  and 
above  all  a  web  of  complicated  relationships 
among  individuals  .  ,  .  [H]e  seems  to  be 

involved  in  three  worlds,  a  set  of  concentric 
circles:,  the  academic  world  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  demands  of  scholarship  and  de¬ 
tachment,  an  organizational  world  which 
includes  loyalties  and  attachments,  a  policy 
world  which  includes  action-research  and  a 
purposive  orientation. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  complex  of 
problems,  the  Hub  social  scientist  has  had 
to  emulate,  to  some  extent,  the  businessman. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
search  undertaken,  as  well  as  to  the  diverse 
relationships  the  Hob  has  to  maintain  with 
important  organizations,  such  as  the  users 


of  research,  sponsors,  the  university,  other 
research  organizations,  etc.  The  Hub  re¬ 
searcher  is  a  particularly  busy  man  and,  un¬ 
like  his  forebears  in  social  science  research, 
cannot  relax  in  the  “armchair."  His  main 
research  concerns  foreign  lands  in  delicate 
balance  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  and  with 
functioning  organizations  of  all  kinds,  e.g. 
government  bureaus,  factories,  newspapers, 
etc.  Interpersonal  responsibilities  are  a  part 
of  the  daily  routine.  One  project,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  spends  10  per  cent  of  the  average 
work-day  “taking  care  of  visiting  firemen.” 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  time  is  spent  on 
non-task  matters  for  the  entire  staff,  while 
the  project  directors  divide  their  time  equally 
between  direct  research  and  organizational 
and  administrative  matters.  This  past  year 
a  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  preparing 
research  proposals  for  the  Foundation.  Here 
the  research  man  had  to  balance  budgets, 
predict  whether  or  not  County  X  will  be 
under  one  or  another  party  influence  at  a 
certain  time,  choose  personnel,  and  come 
up  with  a  financial  request. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  social  scientist 
has  to  engage  in  an  interpersonal  windmill 
partly  because  of  the  nature  of  research.  A 
good  deal  of  research  entails  subject-inter- 
viewing.  Here  he  has  to  “establish  rapport.” 
At  imes  the  research  cannot  begin  until  a 
foreign  country  has,  so  to  speak,  “warmed 
up  tc  it”  ,  .  ,  ,  [Gjood  research  may  even 
hinge  on  favorable  relations  with  foreign 
representatives.  For  example,  a  staff  member 
spent  several  days  in  Washington  for  the 
express  puipose  of  developing  a  favorable 
relationship  with  members  of  a  foreign  dele¬ 
gation. 

These  pressures  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  social  scientist  .....  As  one  project 
director  put  it: 

"I  confess  to  slight  neglect  cf  my  own  staff 
for  my  own  administrative  needs.  It  isn't 
only  diiccting  a  team,  but  this  peculiar  orga¬ 
nization  has  to  develop  public  relations  and 
persuasion  ,  .  .  particularly  with  X  govern- 
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ment.  its  delegation  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  FOA,  X  country's  desk  at  State, 
with  other  research  organizations,  with  big 
business  interested  in  X  country,  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  Colombo 
Plan  organization,  all  of  which  individually 
make  quite  good  sense,  but  putting  them  all 
together,  it's  extraordinarily  time-consuming. 
There  is  no  other  problem  equal  to  the  or¬ 
ganizational  demands  made  on  vour  time." 

Another  effect  of  this  large-scale  approach 
to  social  science  research  has  created  a  new 
type  of  academic  contribution.  In  many 
seminars  one  or  two  members  will  play  the 
“contact”  man  or  “big  operator.”  They  will 
say,  “Now  I  know  where  we  can  get  two 
people  working  on  that  and  it  won’t  cost  us  a 
penny.  They're  working  on  a  problem  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours  for  X  Foundation,  and  they'd  be 
happy  to  do  that  for  us  if  we  asked  a  couple 
of  questions  on  our  questionnaire  for  them” 

,  . .  Thus,  the  “contact”  man  attains  status 
and  makes  a  contribution  on  a  non-thcoreti- 
cal,  but  nevertheless,  important  academic 
level. 

That  the  Hub  placed  enormous  and  com¬ 
plex  demands  on  the  researcher  was  shown 
in  response  to  the  first  question  on  the  in¬ 
terview  schedule,  “As  you  see  it.  what  are 
the  three  main  problems  of  research  here  at 
the  Hub?”  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  responses  in  terms  of  five  categories. 

“What  are  the  three  main  problems?” 


Organizational 

53 

External 

52 

Substantive 

29 

Bureaucratization 

27 

Interpersonal 

25 

Total  problems 

186 

1.  Organizational  problems  include  items 
on  leadership,  interdisciplinary  research,  and 
organization  of  research. 

*  *  *  t  * 

2.  External  problems  consist  of  items  such 
as  “financing,”  “stability  of  Hub,”  and  other 


diverse  exogenous  demands  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  or  other  research  organizations.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  response  are: 

"The  main  problem  is  the  ad  hoc  year-to- 
year  financing  which  kicks  continuity  in  the 
pants. 

1  would  say  that  :n  our  project  we  have  to 
slowly  cultivate  good  public  relations  in  order 
to  obtain  data.  We  have  to  operate  in  the 
public  relations  area." 

3.  Substantive  problems  include  items 
such  as  formulation  of  the  research  problem, 
availability  of  data,  library  facilities,  etc.  An 
example  of  this  response  is  the  following: 

"Mv  main  problem  is  no  one  at  the  Hub  is 
interested  in  X  area.  Consequently  I  have  to 
go  to  X  University  or  use  correspondence 
which  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  Thus  1  don’t 
go  to  seminars  or  meetings  very  often." 

4.  Bureaucratization  problems  arc  those 
factors  dealing  generally  with  the  constric¬ 
tion  of  research  creativity  as  a  result  of  or¬ 
ganizational  sanctions.  The  following  is  an 
example: 

♦  *  *  *  * 

“The  basic  problem  here  is  how  to  admin¬ 
ister  an  integrated  program  of  research  so  it 
forms  a  complete  mosaic  and  design  without 
restricting  the  freedom  of  each  man  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  ideas  that  are  important.” 

5. ;  Interpersonal  problems  consist  of  state¬ 
ments  on  communication,  lack  of  autonomy, 
too  much  secrecy,  low  morale,  bad  relations 
with  project  director  and/or  colleagues.  The 
following  is  an  example: 

"Any  organization  which  has  grown  as 
rapidly  as  this  suffers  from  a  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation.  No  one  cares  about  my  work — the  air 
of  coziness  and  'how  is  your  work  coming 
along?’  is  completely  gone.  The  organization 
has  changed  completely  and  I  deplore  the  pres¬ 
ent  size.  It's  grown  too  fast  and  big." 
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We  can  see  from  the  above  table  how  the 
p-oblcms  of  the  Hub  personnel  are  reflected 
in  a  variety  of  areas.  A  frequency  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  personnel  selecting 
various  categories  shows  that  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  personnel  mentioned  at  least  one 
organizational  problem;  about  47  per  cent, 
academic  and  substantive  matters;  and  un¬ 
der  40  per  cent,  interpersonal  affairs.  The 
new  role  of  the  social  scientist  then,  is  the 
product  of  divided  loyalties  and  sometimes 
conflicting  institutional  demands.  In  view  of 
this,  let  us  ask  two  interrelated  questions: 
How  does  the  social  scientist  perceive  the 
route  to  success?  How  does  he  propose  get¬ 
ting  there? 

WHICH  WAY  IS  UP 

There  arc  at  least  three  institutional  paths 
of  mobility  at  the  Hub:  academic,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  organizational.  To  get  some  idea 
of  the  desired  aims  of  the  staff,  the  following 


question  was  asked  in  order  to  force  indi¬ 
viduals  to  choose  one,  and  only  one,  career 
pattern: 

If  you  had  to  restrict  your  choice  to  one, 
which  of  the  following  careers  would  you 
choose?  (Assume  all  these  jobs  are  available; 
assume  the  salaries  are  the  same.) 

1.  Top  administrative  job  in  government 

2.  Top  executive  job  in  industry 

3.  Professorship  in  first  rate  academic  in¬ 
stitution  with  no  research  opportuni¬ 
ties 

4.  Senior  research  appointment  in  first 
rate  institution  with  no  teaching  op¬ 
portunities 

5.  Director  of  intei!e>  •m  organization 
with  no  teaching,  i>ut  an  admixture  of 
administration  and  research 

Table  1  shows  the  results.  Notice  first 
that  the  construction  of  choices  was  so  frus¬ 
trating  for  four  respondents  that,  against 


TABLE  1.  Restricted  Choice  of  Careers*  in  Percentages i 


N 

Total 

(34) 

20-34 

(16) 

Age  Groups 

35-39 

(10) 

40-54 

(8) 

Economists 

(18) 

Behavioral 

Scientists 

(16) 

Professor  in  first 
rate  academic 
institution  with 
no  research 
opportunities 

38.2 

37.5 

50.0 

25.0 

33.3 

43.7 

Senior  research 
appointment  in 
first  rate  academic 
institution  with 
no  teaching 
opportunities 

26.5 

25.0 

20.0 

37.5 

22.2 

31.3 

Director  of  intel¬ 
lectual  organiza¬ 
tion,  no  teaching 
but  mixture  of 
administrative 
research 

23.5 

31.2 

10.0 

25.0 

33.3 

12.5 

C  ombination  of  research 
and  teaching 

11.8 

6.3 

20.0 

12.5 

11.2 

12.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.-' 

100.0 

100.0 

*  " lop  administrative  job  in  government"  and  "Top  executive  job  in  industry"  were  not  chosen. 

No  duferences  are  significant  at  the  .05  level.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected  with  so  few  cases. 
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instructions,  they  feit  compelled  to  write  in 


“Combination  of  research  and  teaching."  No 
one  at  the  Hub  could  be  tempted  by  a  top 
administrative  post  in  government  or  in¬ 
dustry.  A  Professorship  in  a  first  rate  insti¬ 
tution  appeared  to  be  the  choice  of  almost 
40  per  cent  of  the  Hub  staff  with  votes  split 
between  Director  of  intellectual  organization 
and  Senior  Researcher,  Notice  that  the  be¬ 
havioral  scientists  were  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  former  (the  Directorship)  with 
only  12.5  per  cent  choices  compared  to  33.3 
per  cent  economist  choices.  Also  25  per  cent 
of  the  40-54  age  group  chose  Director  of 
intellectual  organization  as  compared  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  35-39  age  group.  In  addition. 
50  per  cent  of  the  35-39  group  checked 
Professorship  compared  to  the  Hub  mean  of 
38.2  per  cent. 


These  facts  hold  meaning  for  much  of 
what  follows.  First,  the  age  group  35-39  js 
generally  at  a  crucial  career  phase.  A  pro¬ 
fessorship,  tantamount  to  a  permanent  uni¬ 
versity  post,  remains  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  goal.  Charles  Morris,  the  University 
of  Chicago  social  philosopher,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  after  analyzing  “Paths  of 
Life”  data  on  the  Hub  staff: 


“.  .•  .  Your  results  for  the  age  35-39  group 
are  interesting.  Psychologically  that  is  a  very 
stressful  age.  The  person  is  old  enough  to 
know  what  he  can  do  in  the  work  he  has 
chosen,  and  yet  must  decide  if  he  is  content 
to  settle  down  in  that  work  for  a  lifetime. 
There  is  often  a  tendency  to  rebel  (at  least 
inwardly)  and  to  wish  tc  relax  and  enjoy  life 
more."1 


1  David  Rtesman's  adaptation  of  Charles  Morris’ 
"Ways  to  Live”  was  used  here.  This  consists  of 
seven  ideal  types  of  living  based  on  specific  philo¬ 
sophic  and  religious  doctrines.  They  range  from 
hedonism  to  Buddhism.  Each  Huh  social  scientist 
was  asked  to  rank  them  in  order  of  the  kind  of  life 
"you  personally  want  to  live.”  These  data  were 
compared  w  ith  a  sample  of  more  than  2000  college 
students  collected  by  Morris.  See  Riesman  (VI, 
1952:  181-184);  and  Morris  (VI,  1948:  Chapter 
IV). 


Second,  the  behavioral  scientists  tended  to 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  a  Directorship — 
an  administrative  or  policy  position — than 
the  economists.  We  can  say  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  that  the  economists,  as  later 
becomes  more  evident,  are  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  active  policy  work  for  extended  time 
periods.  Again  quoting  Charles  Morris’  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  “Paths  of  Life”  data:. 

“1  tound  the  comparison  of  economists  and 
non-economists  of  greatest  interest.  The  econo¬ 
mists  seemed  to  be  definitely  more  conserva¬ 
tive.  group  oriented,  control-oriented  than  the 
non-economists — who  show  more  inwardness 
and  self-direction,  and  who  arc  much  more 
sympathetic  with  persons  as  persons  hut  less 
group  oriented." 

Tabic  2  is  a  compilation  of  responses  to 

TABLE  2.  Goals:  What  Do  You  Expect 
To  Be  Doing  in  Five  Years? 

Number 

of 

Responses 


1.  Job 

Government — contribution  to 
public  life  6 

Teach  pius  some  research  1 1 

Do  research  plus  some  teaching  3 

Teach  4 

Write  alone  2 

Other  4 

Total  30 

2.  Intellectual 

Merge  economic  development  and 
human  welfare  5 

Make  solid  academic  contribution  4 

Other  3 

Total  12 

3.  Organizational 

Field  work  and  travel  7 

Want  to  be  in  academic  environment  1 1 
In  New  England  or  California  2 

Good  economics  department  2 

Sizeable  amount  of  money  for  research  2 
Other  I 

Total  25 

Total  responses  67* 


*  Ihirty-four  members  of  the  Hub  responded  to 
this  question  with  one  or  more  goals. 
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the  question,  “What  do  you  expect  to  be 
doing  or  want  to  be  doing  five  years  from 
now?”  Note  that  thirty  of  these  goal  re¬ 
sponses  deal  with  actual  jobs  such  as  “con¬ 
tribution  to  public  life"  (government), 
twelve  with  intellectual  goals  such  as  “com¬ 
bining  social  psychology  with  international 
relations,”  and  twenty-five  responses  on  or¬ 
ganizational  prerequisites  such  as  “provides 
field  work  and  travel.” 

How  can  these  data  be  interpreted  in 
view  of  the  ideas  set  forth  earlier  concerning 
the  role  ambivalence  of  the  Hub  social 
scientist?  First,  there  is  less  emphasis  on 
intellectual  goals  per  sc,  more  on  organiza¬ 
tional  and  job  prerequisites.  Second,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  individuals  desire  the  combination  of 
teaching  plus  some  research..  Third,  all  six 
individuals  who  chose  government  service 
were  economists,  which  suggests  again  that 
this  professional  group  has  less  conflict 
about  work  in  the  public  policy  area.  As 
one  economist  put  it  : 

“The  kind  of  career  I  want  is  one  where  I 
can  apply  the  best  analytical  thought  process 
to  economic  policy.  We  haven't  an  elite  in 
our  society.  We.  as  intellectuals,  have  to  trans¬ 
late  and  communicate  to  the  action-man." 

In  large  part  this  response  was  typical  of 
other  economists  at  the  Hub. 

***** 

Perhaps  due  to  the  great  influence  of  econ¬ 
omists  in  government  planning  and  availa¬ 
bility  of  career  opportunities  in  national  and 
international  economic  organizations,  their 
adaptation  to  a  policy-making  role  is  the 
least  difficult.’ 

1  Perhaps  Lord  Keynes  represents  the  "ego 
ideal"  for  the  economists.  To  a  question  on 
"heroes."  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of 
economists  chose  men-of-action  relative  to  the  be¬ 
havioral  scientists.  The  triumvirate  of  1  incoln- 
Churchill-Roosevelt  captured  well  over  50  percent 
of  the  total  choices  for  the  economists.  Keynes,  in¬ 
cidentally,  was  selected  by  seven  of  the  economists. 
Heroes  of  the  behavioral  scientists  included  more 


Whether  or  not  the  Hub  itself  was  viewed 
as  the  specific  organization  destined  to  ful¬ 
fill  member  five-year-goals  was  shown  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question,  “Do  you  expect  to 
be  here  in  five  years?”  Most  generally  the 
answers  were  related  to  age.  Nine  individuals 
looked  upon  the  Hub  as  a  permanent  post, 
i.e.  they  had  no  immediate  plan  for  looking 
elsewhere.  All  of  these  subjects  were  either 
project  directors  or  senior  researchers,  mostly 
in  the  35-39  age  group.  On  the  other  hand 
nine  individuals  (all  in  the  20-34  age  group) 
viewed  the  Hub  more  transiently  as  a  place 
where  they  would  have  time  to  write  or 
finish  their  doctoral  dissertations.  Corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this  last  point  appears  in  responses 
to  a  cartoon  completion  test  used  in  this 
study.2 

Of  the  seventeen  individuals  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  speaker's  statement  in  Cartoon  1 
[(“.  .  .  in  the  past  year,  three  of  our  young 
men  have  .  .  .”)],*  only  three  implied  that 
the  young  man  would  remain  at  the  Hub. 
Ten  of  the  total  responses  designated  that 
the  way  up  is  getting  out  of  the  organization. 
This  supports  other  data  on  physical  re¬ 
search  laboratories  which  show  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  laboratory  was  used  as  a  training 
center,  a  sort  of  “supergraduate  school,” 
helpful  for  many  young  men  as  a  stepping 
stone  for  their  careers  (Shepard,  VI,  1954)., 
The  Hub  appears  to  fulfill  this  function  for 
many  of  its  younger  staff  members.  Seven 
individuals  responded  that  “three  of  our 
young  men"  have  published  articles  or  ob¬ 
tained  a  professorship,  etc.;  i.e.  the  way  up 
is  seen  through  the  typical  academic  and  in- 

introverted  or  aesthetic  or  "altruistic"  individuals. 
Ghandi,  Finstcin,  and  Schweitzer  received  the 
bulk  of  the  non-economist  choices.  1  incoln  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  number  of  choices  from  the  en¬ 
tire  Hub  with  a  total  of  fourteen. 

-  Eighteen  cartoons,  tvv  o  of  which  are  shown 
here,  were  used  in  the  larger  study. 

‘Cartoon  1,  omitted  here,  shows  an  older,  be¬ 
spectacled  executive  sitting  at  his  desk,  talking  to  a 
young  man — presumably  a  prospective  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff — and  telling  him  about  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  organization  offers.  Eds. 
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tellectual  channels;  six  individuals  men¬ 
tioned  industry  as  a  source  of  advancement. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  GET  UP? 

In  order  to  elicit  the  Hub  researchers’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  strategy  of  getting  ahead, 
the  following  question  was  asked,  “What 
words  of  advice  or  counsel  would  you  give 
to  a  young  Ph.D.  just  beginning  his  or  her 
career?”1  In  Table  3  we  see  the  results  cate¬ 
gorized  into  four  rubrics:  Intellectual  and 
Task  Skills,  Personal  Values,  Strategic  Skills, 
and  Job  Orientation. 


TABLE  3.  Words  of  Counsel 


1, 

Intellectual  and  Task  Skills 

Interdisciplinary  skills 

9 

Learn  math  and/or  physics 

6 

Study,  read,  get  facts 

4 

Work  hard 

4 

Combine  fact  and  theory 

3 

Other 

4 

Total 

30 

2. 

Personal  Values 

Be  adventurous,  take  chances 

4 

Self-fulfillment 

3 

Broad  outlook 

2 

Be  kind,  humble,  respect  others 

2 

Talk  straight,  forget  jargon 

2 

Be  objective,  analytic 

2 

Intellectually  honest 

2 

Other 

2 

Total 

19 

3. 

Strategic  Skills 

Publish 

6 

Know  right  people 

4 

Social  skills 

2 

Other 

1 

Total 

13 

4. 

Job  Orientation 

Teach 

5 

Specialize 

3 

Other 

3 

Total 

1! 

1  This  question  was  based  on  one  which  was 
asked  of  all  living  presiden's  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciological  Society.  See  “Presidential  Advice  to 
Younger  Sociologists”  (VI.  1953). 


The  need  for  interdisciplinary  skills,  as 
Table  3  shows,  was  considered  highly  im¬ 
portant:  “interdisciplinary  skills,”  “combin¬ 
ing  fact  and  theory,”  and  “broad  outlook” 
make  up  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  (73) 
pieces  of  counsel.  Second,  notice  under  the 
Intellectual  Skills  category  that  six  indi¬ 
viduals  emphasized  the  learning  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  physics.  With  one  exception,  they 
were  all  economists. 

***** 

The  Hub  staff  member  frequently  had 
considerable  and  understandable  difficulty 
in  response  to  this  question.  He  invariably 
felt  that  the  “words  of  counsel”  would  differ, 
depending  upon  the  individual.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  responses  were  often  made  in 
terms  of  two  types  of  individuals:;  advice 
for  the  bright  one  and  the  mediocre  one.  for 
the  theorist  and  the  empiricist,  etc. 

Responses  to  Cartoon  2  corroborate  the 
themes  observed  in  the  “words  of  advice.”* 
Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  determinants  of 
colleague  respect. 

Of  the  total  twenty-seven  categorizable 
statements,  sixteen  dealt  with  interpersonal 
relations,  nine  with  intellectual  task  con¬ 
cerns,  and  two  with  organizational  matters. 
The  following  are  examples  in  each  cate¬ 
gory: 

Interpersonal  Relations: 

That  you  can’t  criticize  the  boss  even  behind 
his  back.  Everything  always  gets  back  to  every¬ 
body. 

To  communicate,  co-operate,  and  be  less 
suspicious. 

To  be  a  good  joe.  take  a  coffee  break  like 
everybody  else,  relax. 

Intellectual-Task: 

Know  something  more  about  the  problem- 
setting  which  characterizes  other  disciplines 
than  his  own.  It’s  really  difficult  for  him  to 
undertake  criticism  of  work  outside  his  field. 

Cartoon  2.  omitted  here  shows  three  men 
having  coffee,  with  one  of  them  saying.  “Yeah,  blit 
he  ii  never  gain  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  until 
he  learns,  Eds. 
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as  he  does,  until  he  gains  some  understanding 
of  what  these  other  disciplines  are  trying  to 
find  out — on  what  techniques  and  assumptions 
they  arc  based. 

Organizational: 

To  organize  and  delegate  the  work. 

In  the  interpersonal  area  the  chief  re¬ 
sponse  was  a  combination  of  “talking  too 
much”  or  “too  soon"  and  “dogmatic  in  ap¬ 
proach.”  This  response  accounted  for  56 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  main  factor  in 
the  intellectual-task  area  (55  per  cent)  was 
the  need  for  careful  economic  analysis  and 
rigor. 

Thus,  the  “words  of  counsel”  and  Cartoon 
2  underline  the  multi-responsible  role  of 
the  new  social  scientist  as  we  have  observed 
him  at  the  Hub.  In  order  to  gain  success,  he 
must  perform  a  juggling  act  of  prodigious 
difficulty:  the  balancing  of  rigorous  intellec¬ 
tual  skills  with  political  skills,  important 
personal  values  with  a  practical  job  orienta¬ 
tion. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  two  decades,  and 


particularly  since  World  War  II,  the  rise  of 
a  new  social  organization:  groups  of  social 
scientists  from  varying  disciplines  at  pro¬ 
grammatic  work  on  practical  and  urgent 
problems.  And  when  a  project  is  undertaken 
by  a  group  rather  than  an  individual,  meth¬ 
odologically  appropriate  rules  of  social  be¬ 
havior  have  to  be  found  and  formulated. 
The  modern  man  of  social  knowledge,  if  the 
Hub  is  at  all  typical  is  grappling  with  these 
new  norms  and  demands  and,  ultimately, 
values.  Historically,  the  scientist  has  been 
responsible  to  one  audience:;  a  body  of  col¬ 
leagues  who  represent  an  intellectual  refer¬ 
ence  group.  Today,  the  Hub  social  scientist 
is  like  a  three-headed  Janus  facing  outward: 
to  the  intellectual  audience,  which  makes 
ever  more  elegant  demands  in  terms  of  the 
current  trend  toward  precision  and  positiv¬ 
ism;  to  the  research  organization  which  im¬ 
poses  on  the  social  scientists  the  need  for 
interpersonal  skills;  and  lastly,  to  the  public, 
users  and  sponsors  of  research  whose  sup¬ 
port  is  desperately  needed  if  the  social  scien¬ 
tist  is  to  continue  his  quest  for  a  better  world. 


The  Utilization  of  Social  Scientists  in  the  Overseas 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 


LEONARD  W,  DOOB 


Many  social  scientists  employed  by 
the  government  or  in  the  armed  services 
during  the  war  found  their  research  and 
scientific  wisdom  not  eagerly  accepted, 
wisely  interpreted,  or  sensibly  followed  by 
policy-makers.  Unlike  some  of  the  old-line 
departments,  the  war  agencies  had  no  estab¬ 
lished  procedure  for  utilizing  social  science. 
Social  scientists  had  a  place  on  the  ever- 
changing  organization  charts,  sometimes 
merely  because  it  was  somewhat  vaguely 
felt  that  all  kinds  of  brains,  even  academic, 
were  necessary  to  win  a  total  war.  Often 
they  had  to  carve  out  for  themselves  the 
specific  roles  they  wished  to  play.  They  func¬ 
tioned,  not  in  accordance  with  the  charts, 
but  within  .  .  .  informal  organizations  of 
their  own  making. 

In  many  situations,  there  was  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  what  social  scientists  thought 
they  could  do  and  what  the  policy-makers 
were  prepared  to  let  them  do.  Some  sought 
deliberately  to  bridge  the  gap  by  promoting 
and  marketing  their  disciplines  and  them¬ 
selves.  Like  their  colleagues  in  the  natural 
sciences,  they  wished  to  be  consulted  when 
problems  involving  their  own  expertness 
were  involved. 

The  informal  techniques  that  social  scien¬ 
tists  employed  in  behalf  of  social  science 
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and  themselves  are  worth  recording  because 
certainly  similar  ones  must  often  be  utilized 
whenever  social  scientist  meets  policy¬ 
maker  .... 

What  follows  in  this  article  is  a  neces¬ 
sarily  abbreviated  case  history  of  the  writer’s 
experience  in  one  war  agency.  It  is  deliber¬ 
ately  somewhat  autobiographical,  so  that  the 
raw  materials  may  be  presented  as  con¬ 
cretely  as  possible.  Naturally,  the  social- 
science  demands  of  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  were  not 
typical,  nor  does  this  writer — a  psychologist 
— claim  to  represent  anyone  except  him¬ 
self  .... 

I.  TYPES  OF  RESEARCH 

By  executive  order,  the  Overseas  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  better  known  but  smaller 
Domestic  Branch — was  the  government 
agency  charged  during  the  last  war  with 
responsibility  for  transmitting  official  Ameri¬ 
can  propaganda  to  enemy  countries  and  for 
disseminating  “information"  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  to  allied  and  neural  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  Western  hemisphere.  Within 
an  active  theater  cf  operations,  this  respon¬ 
sibility  was  shared  with  military  and  naval 
authorities  and  sometimes  taken  over  by 
them.  Every  conceivable  vehicle  of  commu¬ 
nication  was  employed,  extending  from  a 
short-,  medium-,  or  long-wave  radio  pro- 
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gram  to  a  lecturer  on  American  literature 
in  one  of  the  British  Dominions,  or  from  a 
slick  magazine  to  a  greeting  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  printed  on  a  soap  wrapper. 
Concealed  or  “black  propaganda’  (like 
rumor-spreading)  did  not  concern  the  OWI, 
since  all  of  its  “white  propaganda”  and  in¬ 
formation  were  clearly  labelled  as  coming 
from  this  country.. 

In  the  accepted  jargon  of  government,  a 
sharp  distinction  was  drawn  and  actually 
existed  between  policy-makers  and  opera¬ 
tors.  A  policy-maker  contributed  to  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  propaganda  directive  or  criti¬ 
cized  propaganda  output  before  or  after  its 
dissemination.  Propaganda  directives  of  the 
OWI  were  written  in  Washington  with  or 
without  the  help  of  other  government 
agencies,  but  they  became  official  govern¬ 
ment  policy  only  after  being  approved  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  An  operator,  on  the 
other  hand,  “implemented"  the  directives 
th'ough  one  of  the  communication  media. 
A*  all  times  his  production  was  “controlled” 
— or  was  supposed  to  be  controlled — by 
policy-makers  or  their  representatives. 

Research  in  the  Overseas  Branch  was 
divided  into  three  types:  policy,  operations, 
and  background.  Policy  research,  which  was 
almost  always  classified  as  secret  or  confi¬ 
dential.  consisted  of  facts  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  helped  policy-makers  write  di¬ 
rectives  for  countries  that  were,  or  might 
eventually  be.  reached  by  the  OWl’s  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  “state  of  morale”  in  Germany 
and  Japan,  for  example,  was  frequently  as¬ 
sayed;  obviously,  it  was  said,  one  kind  of 
propaganda  is  needed  for  people  with  a 
high  morale  and  a  different  kind  for  those 
whose  morale  is  sinking.  Operational  re¬ 
search.  which  was  never  classified,  contained 
facts  or  pseudo-facts  of  interest  to  operators. 
If  a  directive  commanded  that  the  people 
of  one  country  be  told  that  Germany's  mo¬ 
rale  was  high  or  low,  a  research  group  un¬ 
covered  items  allegedly  demonstrating  the 
Reich's  mental  state.  Background  research. 


which  was  either  restricted  or  not  classified 
at  all,  fell  somewhere  in  between,  but  gen¬ 
erally  strove  to  increase  the  insight  of  oper¬ 
ators. 

The  research  resulted  in  reports  that  var¬ 
ied  in  length  from  a  sentence  to  a  volume. 
The  size  of  an  obscure  town  or  the  latest 
propaganda  line  employed  by  Radio  Tokyo 
was  determined  in  response  to  a  face-to-face, 
telephoned,  teletyped,  telegraphed,  cabled, 
or  radioed  request.  At  the  other  extreme 
were  weekly  reports  analyzing  significant 
events  inside  a  country,  often  with  the  aid 
of  tables  and  graphs  indicating  the  frequency 
with  which  a  given  propaganda  theme  was 
being  employed  on  the  radio,  in  the  press,  or 
by  both.  Then  facts  were  merely  assembled 
in  a  form  convenient  for  operators;  for  ex¬ 
ample.  there  was  a  daily  publication  listing, 
under  convenient  rubrics,  quotations  from 
foreign  journalists  and  newscasters  which 
could  be  incorporated  into  feature  stories  or 
radio  scripts.  Some  intricate  research  also 
was  carried  on.  such  as  an  anthropologist's 
attempt  to  delineate  the  character  structure 
of  a  few  countries  on  the  basis  either  of 
prisoner-of-war  interrogations  or  of  inter¬ 
views  conducted  with  scattered  informants 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

The  OWI’s  research  cannot  easily  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  belonging  to  one  rather  than  an¬ 
other  social  science.  In  fact,  it  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  questioned  whether  much  of  it  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  social  science,  un¬ 
less  social  science  be  defined  broadly  as 
simple  fact-gathering  about  people.  From  a 
social-science  viewpoint,  the  problem  for 
policy  research  was  real  enough,  since  it 
was  always  a  variant  of  one  of  the  following 
questions:  what  is  happening  inside  a  partic¬ 
ular  country,  what  are  the  people  doing  and 
thinking,  what  are  the  leaders  plotting  and 
planning?  The  answers  to  such  questions, 
however,  required  adequate  data  before  any 
social  science  could  be  systematically  em¬ 
ployed.  Such  data  were  lacking.  Often  fairly 
important  reports  existed,  but,  because  they 
were  of  necessity  highly  classified  and/or 
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came  from  other  agencies  and  governments 
with  which  effective  liaison  was  gradually 
established,  they  could  be  distributed  only 
to  a  few  key  researchers.  The  OWI  never 
developed  its  own  intelligence-gathering  fa¬ 
cilities  overseas,  even  in  countries  where  the 
people  themselves  could  have  been  studied. 
Other  agencies  asserted  that  this  was  their 
function,  although  they  seldom  discharged 
it  satisfactorily  ....  One  top  social  scientist 
was  able  to  recruit  an  excellent  staff  to  do 
research  in  one  of  the  liberated  countries, 
but  soon  after  he  had  completed  some  first- 
rate  reports  a  quarrel  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  military  group  under  whom  he 
worked  in  that  theater  brought  the  entire 
project  to  an  end.  In  a  sense,  too,  the  OWI’s 
inability  to  secure  the  information  it  needed 
resulted  from  the  scattering,  both  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  abroad,  of  research  related  to 
propaganda  and  information  and  of  compe¬ 
tent  personnel. 

By  and  large,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  data  at  hand  secured  all  the  analysis 
they  deserved.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  analy¬ 
sis  was  too  refined  and  represented  a  deduc¬ 
tive  leap  into  the  unknown,  motivated  by 
the  social  scientist’s  desire  to  use  his  social 
science  or  by  his  impulse  to  compete  with 
journalists  on  their  own  terms.  Far  too  many 
risky  and  dogmatic  inferences  concerning 
the  state  of  morale  in  enemy  countries,  for 
example,  were  made  on  the  basis  of  radio 
transcripts  and  newspapers  simply  because 
these  data  were  at  hand  by  the  train-load. 
What  was  seldom  done  was  to  pool  the 
available  data  and  information  of  all  experts 
in  order  to  determine  systematically — in 
terms  of  social-science  principles — how  peo¬ 
ple  might  respond  to  propaganda.  Instead, 
the  easier  and  quicker  solution  was  simply 
to  consult  one  of  the  self-styled  or  recog¬ 
nized  experts  concerning  the  desirability  of 
the  propaganda  innovation.  This  was  a  hit- 
and-miss  approach  in  a  situation  in  which 
no  one  except  an  omniscient  deity  will  ever 
know  in  detail  what  hit  and  what  missed. 
The  social  scientist  could  not  protest,  inas¬ 


much  as  his  own  position  was  too  vulner¬ 
able;  if  he  talked  in  terms  of  principles  or 
theories,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
“professor”  and  of  delaying  fast-moving  op¬ 
erations, 

II.  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 

Research  was  permitted  within  the  Over¬ 
seas  Branch  because  each  policy-maker  and 
operator  in  his  own  way  paid  lip-service  to 
“facts”  and  was  convinced  that  someone 
ought  to  collect  and  perhaps  analyze  them. 
Journalists,  cooped  up  in  an  office  or  an 
army  establishment,  were  worried  because 
the  conditions  of  war  prevented  them  from 
running  down  the  facts;  they  looked  upon 
research  workers  as  glorified,  if  not  quali¬ 
fied,  “leg-men”  for  a  city  editor.  Men  from 
the  fields  of  advertising  and  radio  had  previ¬ 
ously  grown  accustomed  to  some  type  of 
market  research  to  bolster  their  intuition 
and  they  claimed  they  needed  a  substitute. 
There  was  always  the  feeling  that  the  OWI. 
young  and  lusty  though  it  was,  deserved  its 
own  research  organization  equally  with  its 
occasional  rival,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices,  or  like  the  big,  mature  respectable 
agencies  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  ..... 

Almost  every  kind  of  organization  plan 
for  research  was  tried.  During  the  existence 
of  the  Overseas  Branch,  there  was  a  research 
group  at  each  level  of  the  agency,  and  the 
various  groups  had  administrative  and  func¬ 
tional  responsibility  to  all  imaginable  policy¬ 
makers,  operators,  and  administrators.  At 
one  time,  it  is  fair  to  say,  only  the  fiscal 
office  and  the  janitor  did  not  have  to  worry 
directly  about  the  kind  of  research  being 
conducted  or  the  promotion  of  a  bilingual 
clerk,  A  central  Bureau  of  Overseas  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  Washington  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  people  who  concen¬ 
trated  on  policy  research,  and  who  also  wrote 
background  and  operational  reports.  For 
administratively  obscure  but  politically  evi¬ 
dent  reasons,  the  principal  policy-makers  in 
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Washington  were  permitted  to  have  their 
own  research  staffs  or  did  research  them¬ 
selves.  The  large  operating  offices  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  had  sections  called 
Operations  Intelligence  and  other  research 
groups  which  supplied  implementing  materi¬ 
als  to  operators.  Yet  here  again  some  of  the 
operators  had  their  own  research  staffs  or 
trusted  no  one  but  themselves  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Similarly,  the  outposts  located 
throughout  the  world  and  the  combat  propa¬ 
ganda  teams  functioning  close  to  enemy 
lines  collected  intelligence  which  might  or 
might  not  be  sent  back  to  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  groups,  though  inadequately 
staffed,  prepared  their  own  policy  and  oper¬ 
ational  reports. 

***** 

III.  RESEARCH  PERSONNEL 

In  the  Overseas  Branch,  it  was  by  no 
means  thought  that  social  scientists  alone 
had  the  ability  to  make  sense  out  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  data;  journalists,  with  their  tradi¬ 
tional  "nose  for  news,"  were  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  better  equipped  to  piece  the  facts 
together.  In  some  instances,  less  capable 
journalists  and  radio  men,  who  did  not  quite 
live  up  to  the  Branch's  standards  in  their 
profession,  were  sentimentally  retained  but 
farmed  out  to  research.  The  conviction 
existed  that  a  national,  almost  regardless  of 
what  his  previous  training  had  been,  was 
ipso  facto  an  authority  on  the  nation  from 
which  he  had  come  or  fled.  His  expertness 
might  be  questioned  if  he  showed  bias  one 
way  or  the  other  regarding,  for  example, 
the  issue  of  communism,  but  otherwise  he 
tended  to  be  accepted  as  a  one-man  panel 
truly  representative  of  the  millions  in  his 
homeland  with  whom  he  might  have  had  no 
contact  for  years.  It  was  amazing  to  observe 
that  such  individuals  were  sufficiently  coura¬ 
geous  or  foolish  to  dare  foretell  in  detail 
precisely  how  an  entire  nation  would  re¬ 
spond  to  a  propaganda  appeal.  Nationals  of 


a  foreign  country,  of  course,  had  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  purely  linguistic  reasons,  but  very 
quickly  many  of  them — too  many  of  them, 
in  this  writer’s  opinion — were  permitted  to 
transcend  their  role  as  translators,  announc¬ 
ers,  or  clerks.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few 
individuals — approximately  five  or  ten  per 
cent — who  would  be  recognized  as  social 
scientists  inside  or  outside  any  academic 
community;  and  they  tended  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  and  important  research  po¬ 
sitions. 

This  policy  of  mixing  social  scientists, 
journalists,  and  nationals  was  not  necessarily 
deplorable.  The  snap  judgment  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  could  not  be  dismissed  or  ignored  by 
the  social  scientist  who  felt  himself  intellec¬ 
tually  paralyzed  by  the  paucity  of  reliable 
or  unreliable  data.  In  such  a  situation,  he 
excelled  only  as  a  critic.  His  training  tended 
to  make  him  less  subjective,  less  ethnocen¬ 
tric,  less  prone  to  generalize  from  biased 
data,  and — all  in  all — less  likely  to  be  dog¬ 
matic..  A  critic  is  seldom  popular,  and  the 
research  race  in  the  OW1  tended  to  be  won 
by  the  swift  and  the  glib.  In  a  competition 
between  shrewd  or  wild  guesses  and  scien¬ 
tific  hypotheses  or  theories,  the  social  scien¬ 
tist  ordinarily  has  or  should  have  an  ace  up 
his  sleeve:  verification.  Verification  during 
the  war  was  generally  out  of  the  question, 
or  at  least  consisted  of  ambiguous  or  out-of- 
date  sense-perceptions.  The  OWI,  in  large 
part  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  was  defi¬ 
nitely  not  a  good  testing-ground  for  social 
science  or  social  scientists. 

IV.  RESEARCH  MORALE 

As  in  any  organization,  the  research 
worker's  morale  fluctuated  as  a  function  of 
personal  circumstances  and  the  esprit  he  had 
established  with  his  immediate  associates. 
Three  factors,  however,  seemed  to  affect 
almost  everyone.  In  the  first  place,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  happier  if  convinced  that  he  had 
access  to  “inside”  information,  which  al¬ 
most  always  was  classified  intelligence  origi- 
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nating  in  another  government  agency  (espe¬ 
cially  the  Department  of  State)  or  an  OWI 
outpost.  Then  the  completion  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  report  brought  satisfaction  .... 
But,  most  important  of  all  in  wartime,  was 
evidence  that  operations  or  policy,  or  both, 
had  been  affected  by  a  report. 

Only  by  examining  actual  output  could 
an  individual  determine  whether  or  not  op¬ 
erational  material  provided  by  him,  or  one 
of  his  general  propaganda  suggestions,  had 
been  utilized.  The  enormous  production  of 
the  OWI,  however,  never  permitted  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  .  «  .  . 

The  writer  of  a  policy  report,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  always  determine  whether 
or  not  his  contribution  had  been  influential 
by  consulting  the  weekly  directive.  Although 
these  directives  were  classified  as  confiden¬ 
tial,  they  were  made  available  to  most  of 
the  research  workers,  and  the  principal  one 
— called  the  Central  Directive  for  the  entire 
organization — was  read  aloud  and  discussed 
at  weekly  meetings.  Many  of  the  directives, 
moreover,  contained  not  only  a  list  of  “do’s” 
and  “don’ts,”  but  also  a  concise  background 
summary  of  trends  and  events  which  gave  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  propaganda  pol¬ 
icy,  and  which  might  contain  research  mate¬ 
rials. 

Some  individuals  inside  the  OWI  tortured 
themselves  with  another  thought,  which  then 
affected  their  morale:  was  the  dissemination 
of  propaganda  or  information  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  war  effort?  .  .. . 
Such  soul-searching  naturally  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  research  workers,  but  often  per¬ 
vaded  the  Overseas  Branch.  It  was  some¬ 
times  stimulated  by  congressional  or  news¬ 
paper  attacks  upon  the  OWI.  Or  it  occurred 
when  the  individual  himself  felt  guilty  be¬ 
cause  his  was  an  intellectual  job  and  not  a 
task  in  a  combat  area — the  way  to  win  a 
war,  the  phrasing  went,  is  through  bombs 
and  not  words.  The  OWI  and  the  individ¬ 
uals  themselves,  therefore,  provided  a  set 
of  justifications,  few  of  which  were  rational¬ 
izations.  If  psychological  warfare  could 


shorten  the  war  only  by  a  few  minutes,  it 
was  said,  thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved, 
and  so  every  propagandist’s  superego  could 
feel  at  ease.  Evidence  concerning  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  propaganda  (such  as  the  number 
of  prisoners  carrying  surrender  leaflets  or 
the  enemy’s  effort  to  refute  an  American 
propaganda  line),  moreover,  was  frequently 
at  hand  and  widely  displayed 

Social  scientists,  in  audition,  faced  a 
morale  problem  of  their  own.  Most  of  them 
quickly  realized  that  for  the  reasons  already 
outlined,  they  could  not  function  as  spe¬ 
cialists.  Why,  then,  did  they  remain  in  the 
Overseas  Branch  if  they  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  use  their  talents?  Each  man 
and  woman  no  doubt  had  his  own  answer. 
Some  did  move  into  other  agencies  whose 
research  fields  looked  greener,  or  teturned 
to  their  colleges  and  universities.  Others 
wanted  to  move,  but  were  persuaded  to 
continue.  Those  who  remained — and  the 
writer  has  the  impression  that  many  more 
remained  than  left — were  simply  intrigued 
by  the  OWI  ....  A  few  kept  hoping  that 
some  day  or  week  or  year  they  would  be 
permitted  to  collect  the  data  they  required. 
Still  others  felt  the  challenge  of  trying  to 
make  as  much  of  social  science  as  possible 
work  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
There  was  always  the  thrilling  possibility  of 
being  sent  overseas  .....  Anyone  interested 
in  propaganda  as  such  was  able  to  meet 
propagandists  and  to  observe,  perhaps,  what 
made  them  tick  and  fail  to  tick  ... .  .  . 

V.  PROMOTION  OF  RESEARCH 

As  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Overseas  In¬ 
telligence,  the  writer  realized  that  social- 
science  research,  especially  projects  requiring 
execution  overseas,  had  to  be  promoted.  He 
knew  that  the  administrators  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  bright  and  sound  ideas  within 
budgetary  limits  He  never  convinced  him¬ 
self,  however,  that  additional  policy  research 
was  basically  either  necessary  or  feasible. 

For  one  thing,  he  concluded  that  re- 
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search  could  play  only  a  negligible  role  in 
the  formulation  of  OW1  directives  which 
were  so  dependent  on  the  country’s  political 
policies  and  so  constantly  affected  by  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  clamor  regarding  security.  By 
and  large,  it  must  be  said,  the  propaganda 
implications  of  political  and  military  policies 
were  seldom  considered.  What  tnc  OWI  was 
usually  compelled  to  do  was  to  justify  or 
propagandize  in  favor  of  decisions  already 
made.  The  policy  of  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  for  Germany,  which  may  have  stif¬ 
fened  German  resistance,  was  perhaps  a 
wise  one  in  the  long  run,  but  here  it  need 
only  be  suggested  that  no  research  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  OWI  to  estimate  its  wisdom 
in  advance,  and  none  could  be  tolerated  to 
ascertain  the  desirability  of  publicizing  its 
existence,  since  the  OWI  obviously  had  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
Similarly,  the  appeals  to  be  employed  by 
combat  teams  in  calling  upon  a  particular 
group  of  enemy  soldiers  to  surrender  re¬ 
quired  no  systematic  research;  instead,  only 
a  few  elementary  facts  about  the  conditions 
of  those  troops  were  required,  and  these 
were  obtainable  from  Combat  G-2.  Policy¬ 
makers  were  correctly  convinced  that  pro¬ 
paganda  had  its  best  opportunity  to  be 
effective  during  a  military  or  political  lull; 
but  the  directives  written  at  such  a  time 
stemmed  almost  exclusively  from  common 
sense  and  not  from  research,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  they  were  bound  by  general  American 
policy  and  security  considerations. 

The  OWI's  propaganda  principles,  con¬ 
sequently.  tended  to  be  unsubtle  and  elemen¬ 
tary,  with  or  without  research  backing.  The 
usual  procedure  was  not  to  obtain  the  psy¬ 
chological  facts,  but  to  psychologize  con¬ 
cerning  the  situation  at  hand.  It  was  quite 
possible  to  conceive  of  genuine  research  on 
a  social-science  level  which  might  or  should 
affect  policy,  such  as  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  a  country  as  measured  by  a  re¬ 
fined  survey;  yet  such  research,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  was  not  permitted  .  .. .  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  writer  eventually 


abandoned  research  and  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war  became  Policy  Coordinator  of  the 
Overseas  Branch. 

While  in  charge  of  research  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  however,  the  writer  did  manage  to  over¬ 
come  his  paralyzing  inhibitions  and  to 
promote  research.  He  found  himself  most 
successful  among  policy-makers  whose  re¬ 
spect.,  or  at  least  affection,  he  had  won 
through  means  not  at  all  related  to  the 
research  itself  or  social  science  in  general. 
Specifically,  this  meant  being  liked  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  policy-maker,  humbly  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  research  would  not  be  an 
encroachment  upon  the  individual’s  own 
empire  of  assistants,  forcefully  indicating 
that  the  results  could  improve  the  directive 
and  thus  redound  to  his  credit,  etc.  Certain 
background  reports  were  sent  to  the  OWI 
outposts,  and  the  ensuing  letters  of  thanks 
and  approval  were  then  employed  as  proof 
that  researcli  was  necessary.  In  addition, 
responsible  and  capable  section  chiefs  within 
the  Bureau  were  encouraged  to  cultivate 
working  relations  and  friendships  wfith  the 
policy-makers  of  their  areas.  In  this  way 
they  acquired  an  awareness  of  the  policy¬ 
makers'  problems  on  a  dav-by-day  basis. 

[Editors’  Summary.  Similar  deliberate  promo¬ 
tion  of  research  was  carried  out  with  opera¬ 
tions,  staffed  by  journalists,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  Attempts  to  assuage  the  existing 
friction  and  hostility,  intensified  by  geographi¬ 
cal  separation,  rested  primarily  on  personal 
efforts,  with  weekly  visits  by  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  research  staff  to  the  New  York 
office.,  A  useful  service  performed  by  research 
tor  operations  was  the  censorship  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  selected  classified  material  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  could  be  used  safely  by  operations.] 

VI.  MARKETING  OF  RESEARCH 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  general  whether  or 
not  research  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
OWI’s  policy-makers  and  operators  ,  .  .,  . 
Information  with  the  highest  prestige  origi¬ 
nated  outside  the  Overseas  Branch,  and  it 
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produced  submission  simply  because  it  came 
from  another  agency.  Hardboiled  journal¬ 
ists  in  the  OWI  frequently  knew  perfectly 
well  that  a  report  trom  State.  War.  or  Navy 
was  essentially  worthless,  but  they  could  not 
disregard  the  logical  or  illogical  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom  for  fear  of  offending  the 
agency  involved  and,  as  a  result,  of  having 
the  OWI  hauled  up  before  the  Joint  Chiefs 
or  the  Secretary  of  State.  Within  the  Over¬ 
seas  Branch,  there  was  a  tendency  to  give 
more  credence  to  research  carried  on  within 
one's  own  section  than  to  that  produced  by 
another  group. 

Policy-makers  were  more  than  eager  to 
be  guided  by  research  findings  when  a  report 
seemed,  or  could  be  employed,  to  justify 
one  of  their  own  propaganda  ideas,  and 
especially  when  the  respectable  departments 
were  opposed  to  the  idea.  At  a  crucial  meet¬ 
ing,  for  example,  the  representative  of  the 
War  Department  might  say  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  directive  proposal  “bad  propa¬ 
ganda,”  a  phrase  which  naturally  meant 
absolutely  anything  or  nothing.  The  OWI 
official  could  reply  by  saying  that  “the  boys 
ii  research  have  some  dope  which  shows 
that  this  is  what  is  needed”  .... 

Whether  or  not  policy  recommendations 
were  made  by  research  workers  depended 
on  the  policy-maker  involved.  During  an 
early  period  of  the  Overseas  Branch,  the  top 
policy-maker — in  this  writer's  opinion,  a 
most  capable  but  erratic  man — believed 
that  only  he  had  the  brilliance  to  formulate 
policy  ......  His  two  successors  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  alone  possessed  all  the  pro¬ 
paganda  wisdom  inside  the  OWI.  and 
therefore  suggestions  ,  mi  the  Bureau  were 
acceptable  and  frequently  utilized.  As  time 
went  on,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  was  invited 
to  attend  most  of  the  important  policy  meet¬ 
ings.  There  he  could  determine  some  of  ihe 
areas  of  ignorance  among  policy -makers  and 
later  make  an  effort,  to  have  his  Bureau 
supply  a  relevant  report 

At  these  meetings,  too,  he  could  advance 
suggestions  for  the  new  directive.  The  sug¬ 


gestions  he  made  might  have  their  origin  in 
research,  in  some  principle  of  social  science 
which  he  happened  to  consider  applicable 
to  the  problem  at  hand,  or  simply  in  common 
sensc.:  If  he  had  research  to  buttress  his 
argument,  so  much  the  better..  But  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  affected  policy  by  pitching  into 
the  discussion  and  succeeding  or  failing  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  said.  Whether  or  not 
in  this  role  he  was  functioning  as  a  research 
worker,  a  social  scientist,  or  just  a  more  or 
less  intelligent  human  being,  is  a  purely 
academic  question.  Research  and  social 
science,  in  short,  were  the  excuse  which 
enabled  him  to  get  into  the  policy  discussions 
in  the  first  place.  This  point  must  be  clearly 
understood.  Expressed  differently,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  some  situations,  where  social 
science  data  are  inadequate  or  where  social 
science  itself  can  provide  only  principles  or  a 
way  of  approach  to  a  problem,  the  social  sci¬ 
entist  must  hurl  himself  into  the  debate,  par¬ 
ticipate  on  an  equal  or  unequal  footing  with 
men  and  women  who  are  not  social  scientists, 
toss  some  of  his  scientific  scruples  to  the 
winds,  and  fight  for  what  seems  to  him  to  . 
valid  or  even  good  .... 

A  question  of  social  or  scientific  e.hics. 
however,  arises  in  this  connection:  should  the 
social  scientist  attempt  to  add  prestige  to  his 
argument  by  always  representing  himself  as 
a  social  scientist?  The  reply  each  individual 
gives  is  obviously  a  function  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  solution  of  the  writer  was 
clear-cut  if  somewhat  self-righteous.  When 
he  argued  from  data,  he  indicated  their 
natu  :  as  well  as  their  limitations.  When 
principles  seemed  to  give  rise'  to  his  point 
of  view,  he  named  the  principles,  suggested 
how  .alid  they  were  generally  thought  to  be 
by  his  colleagues,  and  never  stated  that  the 
propaganda  universe  would  collapse  if  these 
dicta  were  disobeyed.  When  he  spoke  from 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  common  sense,  he 
unequivocally  and  appropriately  labelled  his 
thoughts.  This  procedure  did  not  necessarily 
make  him  sound  verbose  or  pompous,  for  a 
simple  phrase  could  convey  the  distinction. 
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“According  to  report:;  we  have  “psy¬ 

chologists  generally  believe  that  .  .  .  or 
“in  my  personal  opinion  .  .  managed,  it 
was  hoped,  to  specify  the  esteem  lie  mer¬ 
ited  .... 

There  was  no  way  to  force  an  operational 
report  into  a  story,  script,  motion  picture, 
or  some  other  medium.  The  operator  was 
the  technician  whose  judgment  had  to  be 
accepted  if  not  respected.  One  could  argue 
and  argue,  but  the  only  convincing  challenge 
was,  “If  you  don’t  use  this,  then  how  are 
you  going  to  implemen.  the  current  direc¬ 
tive?"  The  operator  even  then  might  use 
different  material,  or  perhaps  claim  that  the 
directive  could  not  be  implemented  with  the 
type  of  information  available.  If  an  operator, 
for  whatever  reason,  once  employed  re¬ 
search  material  which  he  himself  has  not 
collected,  and  if  his  product  won  approval 
within  the  office,  then  of  course  he  was  more 
likeiy  to  trust  the  research  group  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  frequent  complaints  of  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  New  York  and  San  Fiancisco 
offices  was  that  the  policy  directives  would 
prescribe  a  propaganda  line  for  which  there 
was  no  operational  material.  Representatives 
of  research  were  able  to  help  alleviate  this 
difficulty.  As  each  new  directive  was  being 
discussed,  they  indicated  whether  or  not 
the  propaganda  line  was  feasible  in  terms  of 
available  material.  Often  they  also  suggested 
that  a  propaganda  theme  be  adopted  for  the 
reason  that  non-classified  material  was  at 
hand.  If  the  theme  became  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tive.  then  the  operators  were  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  research  for  implementa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
OWI's  existence,  a  list  of  reports  from  the 
Bureau  which  had  been  compiled,  or  which 
would  be  ready  by  an  indicated  deadline., 
was  attached  to  the  Central  Directive;  thus 
the  week's  research  could  be  planned  in 
terms  of  the  Directive  and  the  operators 
could  depend  on  the  Bureau  for  implement¬ 
ing  material. 

Reports  had  to  be  tailored  to  the  readers. 


their  interests,  and  their  peculiarities.  In 
general,  brevity  was  almost  always  desired. 
Most  policy-makers  and  operators  had 
neither  the  time  nor  ihe  training  to  examine 
long  reports  whose  conclusions  were  in¬ 
decisive,  and  whose  factual  information  was 
surrounded  by  verbal  hedging.  A  concise 
summary  at  the  beginning  sometimes  helped. 
After  some  experimentation,  it  was  found 
that  few  research  workers  could  write  a 
satisfactory  report.  The  style  of  social  scien¬ 
tists,  for  example,  tended  to  be  wordy  and 
too  involved.  As  a  result,  a  small  group  of 
editors  in  the  Bureau  of  Overseas  Intelli¬ 
gence  assumed  the  functions  of  translating 
first  drafts  into  simple  English  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  into  “journalese”;  of  studying  the 
research  and  stylistic  requirements  of  the 
differen'  groups  in  the  Overseas  Branch; 
and  of  distributing  copies  of  the  reports  to 
the  most  appropriate  people.  No  report 
could  coast  along  on  the  prestige  of  social 
science,  first,  because  social  science  had 
little  prestige,  and  secoi  J,  because — in  the 
nip-and-tuck  of  war,  empire-building,  and 
the  public  relations  of  the  OWI — coasting 
led  nowhere. 

VII.  OUTSIDE  OBSTRUCTIONS 
TO  RESEARCH 

he  difficulties  and  problems  facing  the 
research  worker  in  the  Overseas  Branch  so 
far  have  been  confined  to  those  originating 
inside  the  agency.  There  were,  in  addition, 
some  nuisances  from  the  outside  ....  First 
of  all,  social  scientists  from  academic  institu¬ 
tions  sometimes  breezed  into  the  offices  of 
policy-makers  not  familiar  with  social  sci¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proposal 
which  they  considered  sensational  and  im¬ 
portant.  They  had  to  be  treated  politely  for 
the  sake  of  the  OWl’s  budget  and  reputation. 
Generally  this  was  a  waste  of  time  .  ,  , 
What  these  consultants  failed  to  realize  was 
a  simple,  mundane  matter:  research  could 
not  be  superimposed  on  the  working  or¬ 
ganization  from  the  outside  and,  if  it  was, 
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someone  inside  the  agency  had  to  assume 
the  unattractive  responsibility  of  sticking 
the  nose  of  the  relevant  officials  right  into 
the  report  .... 

VIII.  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Service  in  the  Overseas  Branch  as  a  re¬ 
search  worker  was  trying  for  the  writer  in 
innumerable  ways.  Most  of  all,  he  found  it 
difficult,  as  the  phrase  would  have  it,  to  be 
diplomatic  ....  He  had  learned  the  valu¬ 
able  lesson,  as  frankness  increased  his 
frustrations,  that  he  would  be  more  useful 
as  a  social  scientist  and  happier  as  a  human 
being  if  he  treated  almost  every  individual 
like  a  psychiatric  patient  who  had  to  be 
understood  in  the  gentlest  possible  fashion 
before  he  could  be  expected  to  swallow  the 
pill  of  research.  In  the  Overseas  Branch,  this 
meant  being  pleasant  to  what  seemed  to  be 
millions  of  people — which,  for  this  writer, 
was  quite  a  strain.  The  adoption  of  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  approach,  it  should  be  parenthet¬ 
ically  added,  was  fruitful  in  ways  related 
and  unrelated  to  the  performance  of  duty. 


In  trite  but  very  meaningful  fashion,  it  was 
possible  to  like  some  people  when  they  were 
better  understood,  and  the  subsequent  per¬ 
ception  that  the  feeling  was  reciprocated 
proved  gratifying.  By  and  iarge,  moreover, 
the  members  of  the  OWI  were  very  highly 
motivated,  worked  exceedingly  long  hours, 
were  productive  to  the  extent  that  their 
talents  and  the  organizational  set-up  per¬ 
mitted.  and  represented  as  decent  if  hetero¬ 
geneous  a  group  of  individuals  as  anyone 
might  ever  meet.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  strain  of  removing  egocentrism,  the  eth- 
nocentrism  of  social  science,  and  a  heavily 
reinforced  system  of  personal  habits  in  social 
relations  could  be  tolerated.  A  similar  prob¬ 
lem  faced  the  writer  when  he  worked  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  policy  level.  Then  he 
learned  that  you  could  lead  an  operator  to  a 
directive,  but  you  could  not  make  him 
implement  it — no  matter  how  strict  the 
system  of  controls — unless  he  understood 
it,  approved  of  it,  and/or  had  trust  in  the 
policy-maker. 

***** 
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It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  if  it 
is  not  clear  already,  that  or.e  of  the  most 
critical  problems  in  the  overall  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  developing  courtries  is  political 
development.  In  South  Vietnam,  in  the 
Congo,  in  Brazil,  in  Indonesia — aM  over  the 
underdeveloped  world — the  capacity  of 
countries  to  cope  with  their  problems  and, 
consequently,  the  stance  of  the  United  States 
toward  these  nations,  turns  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  on  the  successes  or  failures  of  their 
political  systems. 

All  over  the  world  today  inadequate  per¬ 
formance  by  political  systems  is  impeding 
the  attainment  of  a  major,  often  stated  goal 
of  U.  S.  foreign  policy:  to  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  'community  of  free  nations 
cooperating  on  matters  of  mutual  concern, 
basing  thei  political  systems  on  consent 
and  progressing  in  economic  welfare  and 
social  justice"  (U.  S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tiona!  Development,  VI.  1963:  1).  Given 
this  goal,  political  development  in  other 
countries  is  an  appropriate  concern  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  creation 
and  utilization  of  a  comprehensive  political 
development  strategy  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  idealistic,  utopian,  or  naively 
humanitarian  but  would,  instead,  be  cou- 

•  I  his  i,  ,i  ■Uightlv  levised  and  suKuntiallv  ■.hnrt- 
ene'.l  version  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
»'(.//</  Polrns.  \ol.  IS..  1966.  pp  194-215.  Rc 
printed  by  pwniKdon  of  i VoilJ  ard  ihe 

author. 


sidcred  quite  pragmatic  and  necessary  to 
advance  the  national  interest.  Thus  the  ex¬ 
pectation  would  be  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  evolve  such  a  strategy  based  on 
available  knowledge  and  to  have  it  widely 
utilized  in  implementing  foreign  policy. 

To  what  extent  does  the  United  States,  in 
fact,  have  an  explicit  doctrine  or  strategy 
of  political  development?  The  study  re¬ 
ported  here  is  an  attempt  to  answer  that 
question,  primarily  in  terms  of  a  related 
one:  What  approaches  to  political  develop¬ 
ment  are  embodied  in  one  specific  instrument 
of  foreign  policy:  economic  and  technical 
assistance? 

This  study  deals  primarily  with  economic 
and  technical  assistance  programs  in  the 
United  States  during  the  one-year  period 
from  the  spring  of  1962  to  the  spring  of 
1963.  as  they  were  carried  out  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
them — the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (AID). 

The  study  methods  consisted  in  (a)  a 
survev  of  a  large  volume  of  published  docu¬ 
mentary  materials  about  the  purposes  and 
accomplishments  of  the  programs,  (b)  a 
series  of  54  formal  interviews  with  officials 
involved  in  aid  policy,  the  intei viewees  being 
selected  from  the  Administrator's  Office. 
Regional  Bureaus.  Program  Coordination 
Stall  and  Office  of  Human  Resources  and 
Social  Development  of  AID.  which  prclinii- 
narv  investigation  revealed  to  be  the  major 
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decision-making  units  and  (c)  dozens  of 
informal  talks  with  AID  officials  and  others 
concerned. 

These  methods  facilitated  the  main  strat¬ 
egy  of  the  study,  which  was  to  ascertain  (a) 
the  degree  to  which  policy-makers  con¬ 
ceptualize  the  relation  of  aid  to  long-term, 
bread-scale  political  change  in  recipient 
countries  and  (b)  the  approaches  to  political 
development — explicit  and  implicit — used 
by  the  officials  who  make  aid  policy. 

The  basis  for  ordering,  and  evaluating, 
the  approaches  to  political  development  used 
by  the  officials  (which  approaches  we  call 
“doctrines")  is  the  knowledge  contained  in 
the  scholarly  literature.  Knowledge  in  this 
field,  although  far  from  adequate,  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
large-scale  aid  programs  began.  It  is  known 
to  be  specific,  that  political  development 
usually  depends  not  only  upon  changes  in 
the  economic  system,  but  also  upon  altera¬ 
tions  in  social  structure,  administrative 
capacity,  and  that  set  of  attitudes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  which  has  come  to  be  called 
“political  culture.”  Aware  of  these  dimen¬ 
sions,  one  can  better  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  political  development 
actually  found  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

This  literature  is  very  briefly  summarized 
here.  Scholars  have  been  much  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  and  precise  about  the  conditions  of 
political  development  than  about  defining 
the  dependent  variable  itself,  i.e.,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  political  development.  Thus  our 
standard  derives  from  these  conditions — the 
independent  variable — more  than  from  the 
dependent  variable,  political  development  it¬ 
self.  But  we  shall  discuss  both  to  facilitate 
comprehension  of  the  whole  field. 

Dealt  with  at  greater  length  are  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  development  as  they  arc 
revealed  in  the  stated  views  of  the  AID 
policy-makers.  The  differences  between  the 
scholars’  knowledge  and  the  operators'  doc¬ 
trines  have  important  short-  and  long-range 
implications  for  the  AID  program,  as  does 


the  variance  in  views  between  AID  and 
State  Department  officials. 

I.  THE  NOTION  OF  POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  ACADEMIC 
LITERATURE 

Scholars  writing  on  political  development 
have  tended  to  stress  five  conditions  as  the 
prime  correlates  or  determinants  of  political 
development. 

A  legal-formal  constitution  prescribing 
such  features  as  equal  protection  by  the  law, 
the  rule  of  law,  regular  elections  by  secret 
ballot,  federalism,  and/or  the  separation  of 
powers  (Theodore  Woolsey,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  John  W.  Burgess,  most  comparative 
government  textbooks) .. 

A  level  of  economic  development  suffi¬ 
cient  to  serve  the  material  needs  of  the 
members  of  the  political  system  and  to  per¬ 
mit  a  reasonable  harmony  between  eco¬ 
nomic  aspirations  and  satisfactions  (Marx, 
Beard,  Millikan  and  Rostow',  Lipset.  Cole¬ 
man.  Wolf). 

The  administrative  capacity  efficiently  and 
effectively  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to 
perform  governmental  output  functions  ra¬ 
tionally  and  neutrally  (Weber.  Brzezinski. 
Pauker.  Wriggins). 

A  social  system  that  facilitates  popular 
participation  in  governmental  and  political 
processes  at  all  levels,  and  the  bridging  of 
regional  religious,  caste,  linguistic,  tribal,  or 
other  cleavages  (Deutsch,  Lipset.  Scott, 
Weiner.  Kornhauser.  Almond). 

A  political  culture — that  is,  fundamental 
attitudinal  and  personality  characteristics — 
among  the  members  of  the  political  system 
such  that  they  are  able  both  to  accept  the 
privileges  and  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of 
a  democratic  political  process  (Almond. 
Beer,  Lcites,  Jnkelcs,  I.asswell.  Parsons. 
Banfield.  Lerner,  Pye).  (Packeriham.  V.2. 
1964.) 

These  determinants,  excepting  possibly 
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the  first,  are  not  just  hypotheses.  A  substan¬ 
tia'  body  of  literature,  ranging  from  reports 
oi  ^.tensive,  mostly  qualitative,  studies  of 
single  countries  to  extensive  quantitative 
surveys  of  several  or  more  countries,  exists 
to  support  the  economic,  social-system  and 
political-culture  approaches.  Studies  to  sup¬ 
port  the  administrative  approach  are  less 
plentiful,  but  not  wholly  lacking. 

In  fact,  their  validity  is  sufficient  to  favor 
their  use  as  a  standard  for  evaluating  aid 
political-development  doctrines,  and  also  as 
a  source  of  ideas  for  an  American  political 
development  strategy.  They  serve  both  pur¬ 
poses  here.' 

As  to  the  dependent  variable — the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  political  development  itself — 
when  not  ignored  or  evaded,  it  has  been 
handled  with  little  precision  and  consider¬ 
able  uncertainty.  Most  of  the  concepts  and 
indices  used  have  been  “rough  and  subjec¬ 
tive. And  when  rigorous  indices  have  been 
attempted,  they  have  tended  to  be  formalis¬ 
tic  and  unrealistic. 

A  small  but  growing  group  of  writers  has 
begun  to  think  in  terms  of  a  dynamic  theory 
of  political  development.  Still  another  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought  insists  on  leaving  the  depen¬ 
dent  variable  “open-ended"  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  perception  of  evolving,  and 
possibly  radically  different,  patterns. 

Halpern  (VI.  1964)  avoids  some  of  these 
difficulties  by  viewing  political  development 
not  as  a  list  of  characteristics  or  qualities  but 
as  a  dynamic  relationship  among  a  few  key 

>  As  noted,  our  standard  is  necessarily  a  rough 
one  (n\en  the  small  amount  of  attention  to  politi¬ 
cal  development  in  the  aid  program.,  however,  it  is 
entirely  adequate  to  our  tass  The  measuring  in¬ 
strument  need  he  only  about  as  refined  as  the 
phenomenon  to  he  measured  A  full-blown  strategy 
of  political  development  is  unnecessary  to  see  the 
state  of  t'  S.  political-development  doctrines. 

-The  phrase  is  used  by  F.vcrct,  Hagen  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  own  classification  of  polit’ca!  systems 
PA  Framework  for  Analyzing  Fcononuc  and  Po¬ 
litical  Change."  in  Robert  K  Asher  c!  al.  (VI, 
1%2-  4)  but  it  has  v-'ider  applicability. 


variables.  His  approach  stresses  the  “inter¬ 
action  among  three  elements:  the  imbal¬ 
ances  existing  within  and  among  the  systems 
of  a  society  (e.g.,  the  disparity  between  pop¬ 
ulation  and  resources,  between  educated 
men  and  the  jobs  available  for  them,  be¬ 
tween  modern  problems  and  theories  rele¬ 
vant  for  understanding  them)  and  the  will 
and  capacity  of  a  society  (especially  the  polit¬ 
ical  system  and  its  leaders)  to  transform 
these  imbalances  so  that  it  may  generate 
and  absorb  continuing  transformation”  (p. 
179).  The  modernizing  state  by  his  defini¬ 
tion  is  one  that  has  a  “persistent  capac’ty 
for  coping  with  a  permanent  revolution” 
(p.  177). 

Lasswell  and  Huntington  recently  have 
urged  relatively  more  stress  on  the  political 
aspects  of  political  development  and  rela¬ 
tively  less  on  its  societal  aspects.  Beth, 
moreover,  deal  with  a  much  neglected  area 
— political  decay — and  both  posit  the  influ¬ 
ential  relationship  of  domestic  (national) 
and  international  systems  to  each  other  in 
the  matters  of  development  and  decay. 

Huntington  (VI,  1965)  makes  a  most 
significant  contribution  through  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  political  development  a»  the  “institu¬ 
tionalization  of  political  organizations  and 
procedures."  He  considers  the  role  of  input 
structures,  such  as  political  parties,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  social  mobilization  far  more  than 
other  scholars,  thereby  giving  us  the  best 
statement  to  date  of  the  need  to  harness, 
control,  organize  and  put  to  work  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  social  change..  He,  moreover,  takes 
more  responsibility  than  others  have  done 
for  making  concrete  policy  proposals  based 
on  his  work,  such  as  that  ‘  American  policy 
should  be  directed  to  the  creation  within 
modernizing  countries  of  at  least  one  strong 
non-Communist  party"  (p,  429). 

Such  a  proposal,  if  accepted  as  a  U.  S. 
objective,  would  present  formidable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  application;  for  example,  in  countries 
like  Ethiopia  and  Brazil  which  have  no 
strong  party.  The  alternatives  would  not 
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seem  so  simple  as  he  suggests,  nor  American 
influence  so  great. 

Lasswell  (V.2,  1965:  301)  offers  fewer 
policy  suggestions  but  makes  a  significant 
contribution  by  stressing  the  crucial  impor¬ 
tance  of  “the  contextual  principle.”  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  panacea  for  the  political 
ills  of  developing  countries;  the  search  for 
a  single  solution  is  futile. 

The  theorist’s  problem  is  to  find  a  model 
that  leaves  room  for  varying  patterns  of  po¬ 
litical  development  and  a  typology  of  de¬ 
veloping  political  systems  that  suggest 
different  categories  of  specific  policies  and 
programs  appropriate  to  the  various  system 
types. 

Halpern’s  dynamic-relational  approach 
seems  by  far  the  most  promising.  It  provides 
a  simple  yet  meaningful  model  that  em¬ 
braces  all  political  systems  without  abandon¬ 
ing  the  contextual  principle  and  without 
adopting  a  single-instrument  strategy  that  is 
bound  to  be  sometimes  or  often  inappropri¬ 
ate. 

Yet  because  the  emerging  nations  arc 
evolving  in  many  and  possibly  unique  ways, 
open-ended  political-development  models 
undoubtedly  are  the  most  appropriate  ap¬ 
proach  at  present.  At  the  same  time,  “open- 
ended”  should  not  be  interpreted  to  connote 
“meaningless.”  Some  political  systems  are 
more  developed  than  others,  even  if  we  have 
not  yet  specified  the  concepts  that  satisfac¬ 
torily  formalize  that  intuitive  knowledge. 
Pye  (VI,  1963)  points  out  that  observers  in 
both  developed  and  developing  societies  arc 
uncertain  before  the  very  notions  of  “under¬ 
developed,”  “advanced,”  or  “backward,”  and 
that  some  of  this  uncertainty  stems  from 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  two  kinds  of  societies.  Yet, 
he  concludes,  “everyone  seems  to  sense  that 
some  forms  of  differences  arc  acceptable, 
while  others  are  not.”  (p.  14.)  Open-ended 
models  or  a  combination  of  models  may  be 
the  means  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  one  or 
a  number  of  concepts  that  allow  formaliza¬ 


tion  of  the  intuitive  knowledge  we  already 
possess. 

II.  TOWARD  A  POLITICAL-DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  STRATEGY  FOR  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Despite  the  need  for  them,  there  have 
been  few  studies  of  any  kind  dealing  with 
ways  in  which  foreign  policy  can  influence 
political  development,  and  fewer  still  that 
use  the  now  formidable  number  of  works 
on  developing  areas  to  derive  guidelines  use¬ 
ful  to  the  foreign  policy-maker.'  An  attempt 
is  made  here  to  translate  the  results  of  the 
most  important  study  findings  into  some 
rough  guidelines,  the  thesis  being  that  exist¬ 
ing  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  allow  some 
responsible  policy  decisions  to  be  informed 
by  it. 

Two  considerations  arc  fundamental  in 
the  creation  and  use  of  a  political  develop¬ 
ment  strategy.  The  first  is  the  level  and  na¬ 
ture  of  points  of  access  to  the  process  of 
political  development.  Through  nonclandcs- 

'  Among  the  exceptions  to  these  generalizations 
is  the  report  of  a  Brookings  Institution  Study 
Group  (VI,  I960.  Many  of  the  main  conclusions 
of  this  study  group  appeared  in  Haviland  (VI. 

1962) .  In  the  same  issue  of  the  AID  Digest  sec 
Rustow  (VI,  1962)  and  Wriggins  (VI,  1962).  To 
show  how  one  aid  instrument — technical  assistance 
programs  in  labor — might  he  used  to  foster  politi¬ 
cal  development,  an  excellent  study  is  Millcn  (VI, 

1963) .  Of  the  large  number  of  studies  of  the 
process  of  political  development  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  in  general,  many  of  course  make  occasional 
observations  about  what  their  findings  might  mean 
for  foreign  policy.  While  unsystematic,  many  of 
these  insights  arc  well  worth  considering,  as  in  the 
following  volumes:  Pyc  (VI,  1962)  and  (VI, 
1963):  McClelland  (VI.  1961).  Almost  all  the 
items  just  cited  attempt  no  more  than  speculations 
about  what  might  be  done.  Reliable  studies  about 
how  aid.  or  any  foreign-policy  instruments,  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  used  in  relation  to  political  develop¬ 
ment  arc  practically  nonexistent.  This  appears  to 
be  no  less  true  in  government  research  and  evalu¬ 
ation  organs  than  among  nongovernment  research¬ 
ers.  at  least  so  far  as  unclassified  material  is  con¬ 
cerned. 
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tine  instruments — our  primary  concern — the 
United  States  has  access  to  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  of  other  countries  through  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  to  the  total  society  through  eco¬ 
nomic,  military  and  technical  assistance  and 
information  programs.  The  second  consider¬ 
ation  is  time  span;  what  effects  a  political 
development  strategy  would  have  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  also  the  medium-  and  long-range 
effects.  Both  points  of  access  might  be  uti¬ 
lized  in  a  U.  S.  policy  of  political  develop¬ 
ment. 

One  possible  U.  S,  strategy  at  the  level  of 
the  central  government  would  involve  giving 
consistent  support  to  those  governments 
showing  ability  not  only  to  maintain  their 
political  systems  in  the  face  of  continuing 
transformations  but  to  generate  and  absorb 
transformations,  as  suggested  by  Halpern. 
This  implies  attention  to  the  administrative, 
economic,  social  and  political-culture  bases 
of  political  development. 

At  the  level  of  the  total  society,  valid  in¬ 
struments  could  be  derived  from  any  one  or 
an  appropriate  combination  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  political  development;  for  example, 
the  economic  approach  might  mean  rigorous 
economic  criteria  for  aid  projects,  such  as 
those  currently  employed:  capital-output  ra¬ 
tios.  cost-benefit  ratios,  rate  of  marginal 
saving,  rate  of  export  expansion,  foreign- 
exchange  position,  and  the  like.  The  admin¬ 
istrative  approach  would  suggest  the  whole 
range  of  technical-assistance  activities  in 
public  administration  and  other  fields  that 
could  improve  the  recipient  governments' 
output  capacities  at  all  levels  of  government. 
The  social-system  approach  would  suggest 
use  of  labor  unions,  local  communities,  pri¬ 
vate  cooperatives,  professional  and  trade 
associations,  newspapers,  and  the  whole 
range  of  civic,  educational,  economic,  and 
other  groups  that  constitute  a  differentiated 
social  infrastructure.  The  political-culture 
approach  would  suggest  political  education 
institutes:  political  education  handbooks;  in- 
service  training  schools;  and  politicization 
of  “people  to  pcop’c,”  participant-training. 


education,  information,  and  other  programs 
to  inculcate  democratic  values,  teach  bar¬ 
gaining  skills,  and  in  general  foster  a  demo¬ 
cratic  political  culture. 

The  use  of  such  instruments  in  specific 
instances  would  depend  upon  a  wide  variety 
of  factors,  such  as  other  demands  of  foreign 
policy  and — scarcely  to  be  minimized — the 
experience  and  intuition  of  officials  on  the 
foreign  scene  and  in  Washington  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures.  But  the  scholars’ 
findings  seem  sufficiently  solid  today  to  be 
used  as  guides  to  suggest  policy  alternatives. 
At  the  very  minimum  they  indicate  some 
crucial  new  dimensions  of  the  conditions  of 
political  development — dimensions  that  are 
not  just  economic  and  administrative  but 
profoundly  social  and  psychological,  and 
that  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  policy-maker. 

III.  POLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT  DOC¬ 
TRINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AID 
PROGRAM 

The  remainder  of  this  article  describes, 
and  frequently  evaluates,  political-develop¬ 
ment  doctrines  embodied  in  the  United 
States  economic  and  technical-assistance 
programs  primarily  during  the  period  from 
the  spring  of  1962  to  the  spring  of  1963. 

While  the  political-development  doctrines 
to  be  described  here  appear  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  political-development  doc¬ 
trines  of  other  time  periods,  agencies,  and 
aid  activities,  note  that  the  specific  scope  of 
the  current  study  is  limited  mainly  to  1962- 
63  and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  (AID),  Other  caveats  are  that  this 
is  a  study  mainly  of  doctrines,  not  actions; 
of  Washington,  not  the  field;  of  public,  not 
private,  aid  activities,  and  of  overt,  not  cov¬ 
ert.  aspects  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 

A.  Political  Development:  A  Purpose  but 
Not  a  Policy 

A  dominant  doctrine,  especially  among 
the  highest  officials,  is  that  the  overriding 
goal  of  aid,  as  of  all  instruments  of  Anicri- 
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can  foreign  policy,  is  the  creation  of  a 
“world  community-’  of  free  and  independent 
nations,  “each  free  to  work  out  its  own  insti¬ 
tutions  as  it  sees  fit,  but  cooperating  effec¬ 
tively  in  matters  of  common  interest.”  This 
goal  should  not  be  obscured  even  by  impor¬ 
tant  short-  and  middle-range  considerations, 
such  as  the  Coid  War,  which  “we  should  keep 
.  .  .  in  perspective  as  only  one  element  in 
our  continuing  effort  to  achieve  a  viable 
world  order.”  To  the  objection  that  such  a 
goal  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  U..  S.  alone 
to  achieve,  the  doctrine  provides  that  “the 
United  States  must  nonetheless  play  the 
leading  role  in  shaping  the  history  of  our 
time  in  that  direction.  This  is  both  the 
burden  and  opportunity  of  our  generation 
in  this  country.”  (Rusk,  VI,  1962:  100.) 

The  political-development  content  is  even 
clearer  in  other  official  declarations  of  basic 
purpose.:  In  his  1962  Foreign  Aid  Message. 
President  Kennedy  said,  “Our  new  aid  pol¬ 
icy  aims  at  strengthening  the  political  and 
economic  independence  of  developing  coun¬ 
ts  its,”  and  that  it  reaffirms  “our  nation’s 
basic  interest  in  the  development  and  free¬ 
dom  of  other  nations.”  The  President  also 
declared,  in  his  second  State  of  the  Union 
address,  that  the  main  goal  of  foreign  aid  is 
to  help  create  ,  .  a  peaceful  world  com¬ 
munity  of  free  and  independent  states,  free 
to  choose  their  own  future  and  their  own 
system  so  long  as  it  docs  not  threaten  the 
freedom  of  others.” 

The  significance  of  this  doctrine  should 
not  be  minimized.  Official  U.  S.  aid  state¬ 
ments  do  not  have  to  stress  such  values  as 
world  community  and  independent,  demo¬ 
cratic  (i.e.,  based  on  consent)  states.  This 
doctrine  is  a  result  of  a  conscious  choice — 
some  argue  an  altogether  utopian  choice. 
(Banfield,  VI,  1963:  61-65.)  Nor  has  the 
government  always  argued  the  case  for  aid 
in  these  terms.  During  the  period  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  until  I960, 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and 
its  successors,  there  were  few  such  state¬ 
ments  (Legislative  Reference  Service,  VI, 


1959:  48),  This  doctrine  is  not  meant  to 
be  mere  rhetoric.  It  is  a  serious  and  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  goal  of  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Yet  these  declarations  bear  little  clear 
relation  to  specific  aid  objectives  and  pro¬ 
grams.  The  approach  to  political  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  most  often  relied  upon  to 
achieve  these  objectives  is  economic;  and 
even  it  is  only  imp'icit.  True,  there  is  some 
reference  to  the  social,  psychological,  and 
even  legal-formal  aspects  of  political  devel¬ 
opment  among  top-level  elites.  Secretary 
Rusk  (VI,  1 962 ) ,  for  example,  includes 
among  the  objectives  of  foreign  aid  relating 
to  the  broader  goal  of  world  community 
such  abstractions  as  “free  institutions,” 
“human  dignity,”  “self-reliant  nations,”  and 
“vigorous  and  vibrant  societies"  (passim). 
He  also  speaks  of  “ideas"  as  “our  strength 
and  our  defense  against  aggression"  (p. 
110).  and  observes  that  the  peoples  of 
developing  coun'ries  should  be  allowed  to 
“discover  that  .  .  .  economic  and  social 
advances  can  best  occur  under  free  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  mobilized  effort  of  peoples  act¬ 
ing  by  consent,  and  not  through  direction 
from  an  authoritarian  society"  (VI,  1962: 
45).  But  these  abstractions  seldom  are  given 
specific  content,  as-  are  references  to  eco¬ 
nomic'  abstractions.  While  laudable  goals,  as 
guides  to  specific  objectives  and  programs 
these  concepts  are  not  important  because 
they  are  not  meaningful  in  concrete,  specific 
terms. 

The  interview  data  reveal  this  gap  still 
further.  At  least  ten  of  the  respondents 
spoke  of  the  broad,  overall  objectives  of  aid, 
citing,  in  substance,  the  goal  of  a  “world 
community  of  mutually  independent  and 
democratic  nations."  Six  of  these  ten  took 
the  line  that  to  achieve  this  goal  the  best 
course  is  “to  pursue  economic  growth  con¬ 
sistent  with  democratic  institutions."  But 
they  had  not  a  single  criterion,  other  than 
ecom  mic  measures,  that  could  serve  as  an 
instrumental  guide  or  intellectual  tool  with 
which  to  achieve  this  goal.  Of  the  other  lour 
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cases,  two  illustrate  the  fundamental  ambig¬ 
uity  resulting  from  the  statement  of  political- 
development  goals  at  the  abstract  level  and 
the  absence  of  objectives,  concepts,  and 
instruments  with  which  to  implement  them 
at  the  specific  level.  The  chief  planning  offi¬ 
cer  in  one  of  the  AID  regions  said,  ‘‘You 
know,  one  thing  I’ve  never  been  clear  about 
is  what  our  fundamental  policy  is  on  the 
question  of  whether  we’re  trying  to  promote 
democracies  or  not.” 

The  second  statement  is  from  an  office 
director  in  the  Latin  American  region: 
“We’re  somewhat  schizophrenic  here.  We 
want  governments  that  arc  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  also  non-Communist.  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  makes  our  posture  that  we  like 
them  to  be  free  to  choose  any  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  won’t  ally  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists — preferably  a  democratic  one." 

These  two  officials  have  put  their  finger 
on  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  AID:  the 
absence  of  a  clear  connection  between  the 
goal  of  the  high-level  policy  statements  and 
the  real  goals  that  they  themselves,  as  oper¬ 
ators.  pursue.  These  two  respondents  have 
articulated  this  gap  more  than  have  the 
others,  but  it  is  there,  in  some  measure,  in 
almost  every  instance. 

B.  Meanings  of  “Political  Development” 

Not  surprisingly.  AID  officials  understood 
the  term  “political  development"  in  various 
ways.  This  had  been  anticipated,  but  even 
so  the  meanings  attached  to  the  term  were 
different  from  those  expected.' 

One  of  the  most  common  responses  was. 
in  effect,  that  political  development  is  anti- 
Communist.  pro-American  political  stability. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  aid  for 
political  development  is  aid  for  short-term 
political  purposes.  Examples  arc  aid  to 
shore  up  a  crumbling,  pro-American  gov- 

1  It  was  explained  that  what  was  referred  to  was 
long-term,  broad-scale  political  change.  Hut  this 
explanation  usually  did  not  prohibit  the  respondents 
from  giving  their  own  understandings  of  the  term. 


ernment,  or  aid  as  a  bribe  for  a  military 
installation,  or  as  a  means  of  meeting  a 
deficit  in  the  country’s  balance  of  payments. 
These  uses  take  little  or  no  account  of  the 
economic  development  plans  of  the  country, 
which  arc  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  AID 
officials.  In  fact,  they  may  hurt  economic 
development. 

Another  meaning  is,  in  effect,  economic 
development.  When  asked  for  a  reaction  to 
the  notion  of  political  development,  the  re¬ 
spondents  approve,  and  then  talk  as  if  we 
were  asking  about  economic  development. 
A  striking  example  of  this  was  an  official 
who  said  the  Soviet  Union  was  politically 
developed.  When  I  pursued  the  point,  it 
turned  out  he  meant  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
high  standard  of  living.  “Political-develop¬ 
ment  function”  means,  in  these  eases,  long¬ 
term  rather  than  short-term  aid;  but  it  also 
means  political  development  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  purely  economic  approach. 

AID  stands  for  “Agency  for  International 
Development."  The  concept  of  “develop¬ 
ment."  we  would  argue,  should  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  economic  development.  Yet 
for  a  majority  of  respondents  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  "development"  is  “economic  develop¬ 
ment. ’’  For  them,  the  two  terms  arc  inter¬ 
changeable;  AID  is.  in  effect,  “Agency  for 
International  Economic  Development." 

Thus  “political  development"  usually 
means  either  “short-term  political,"  or  “eco¬ 
nomic  development.”  Nearly  all  AID  offi¬ 
cials  sec  the  uses  of  aid  primarily  in  terms 
of  this  dichotomy.-  As  a  result  few  officials 

-  An  example  of  the  dichotomization.  and  some 
indication  of  why  it  developed,  is  the  following 
piece  of  testimony  by  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Douglas  Dillon  regarding  the  establishment 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund:  "The  purpose  of 
the  [economic]  criteria  is  to  make  clear  that  all 
these  loans  will  be  made  only  where  we  think  that 
they  contribute  to  economic  development  of  the 
less-developed  countries,  and  will  not  be  used  for 
political  purposes  or  short-term  political  objectives. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  troubles  in  the  past,  as 
vour  committee  found — the  intermingling  of  pur¬ 
poses.  The  reason  for  these  criteria  is  to  single  out 
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even  conceive  of  a  third  alternative,  namely, 
political  development. 

In  addition,  many  AID  administrators  find 
it  very  difficult  to  think  about  society-wide 
political  change  systematically  and  analyti¬ 
cally  (as  they  often  can  about  economic  de¬ 
velopment).  Those  interviewed  also  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  deal  conceptually 
with  the  question  of  how  aid  instruments 
might  be  used  to  effect  “broad-scale  political 
change.”  They  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  political  development 
entirely  to  leadership  elites  in  the  existing 
central  government  or  to  those  elites,  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  who  might  succeed  it.  Elites  in  other 
levels  of  government  (provinces,  local 
areas),  nongovernmental  elites,  and  non¬ 
elites  were  usually  not  considered  part  of 
the  process  of  political  development.  All  of 
these  tendencies  continued  even  after  it  was 
indicated  to  the  respondents  that  what  was 
meant  by  political  development  was  long¬ 
term,  broad-scale  change  in  the  political 
system. 

C.  Explicit  Attention  to  Political  Develop¬ 
ment 

The  number  of  places  and  persons  in  the 
aid  establishment  that  are  explicitly  con¬ 
cerned  about  political  development  is  not 
very  large.  However,  it  was  possible  to 
identify  three  loci  of  such  attention:  some 
very  high-level  elites;  research  and  planning 
units  in  the  Department  of  State  and  AID, 
and  a  minority  of  the  largely  middle-level 
elites  in  AID  interviewed  for  this  study. 

1.  Highest-Level  Foreign  Policy  Elites. 

One  locus  of  explicit  attention  to  political 
development  is  found  in  a  few  individuals  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  U.  S.  foreign-aid 
policy  elite.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  for 
example,  urges  that  aid  be  used  to  help 

very  sharply  this  Fund  as  only  a  development  fund 
that  would  be  based  on  economic  development" 
(Committee  on  Government  Operations,  VI.  I960: 
ID. 


establish  “free  institutions  .  .  .  and  .;  .  . 
development  of  the  individual  and  family 
status  and  dignity.”'  Former  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Edwin  Martin  says  that  the  U.  S. 
should  support  and  work  with  groups  who 
cherish  democratic  values  and  constitutional 
government.  .  , 

There  arc  still  others  who  could  be  men¬ 
tioned.  But  they  are  a  small  minority.  By 
and  large  the  high-level  officials  do  not  give 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  political  develop¬ 
ment  prior-to-events  rather  than  ad  hoc  in 
response  to  events;  nor  do  they  recognize, 
again  prior-to-events,  “the  importance  of 
political  advancement  as  a  central  |or  even 
a  peripheral)  aspect  of  foreign  policy  and 
operations.”11 

2.  Research  and  Planning  Units.  At  least 
three  research  and  planning  units  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  AID  devoted  attention 
specifically  to  the  question  of  political  devel¬ 
opment.  The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  (INR)  of  the  Department  of  State 
had  several  papers  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  political  development  and  the  relation  of 
U,  S.  policy  instruments  toward  it.  Papers 
done  for  INR  in  1962  by  Richard  Ncustadt. 
Thomas  McHalc,  Chester  Bowles,  and  one 
unnamed  author  were  circulated  restrictedly 
in  the  executive  branch  in  the  fall  of  1962; 
the  paper  done  anonymously.  “Creating 
Allies  for  Socioeconomic  Progress  with  Po¬ 
litical  Stability  in  Latin  America.”  was.  by 
our  standards,  very  good.  It  said  that  the 
military,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  secondary  schools  are  potential 
allies  of  the  U.S.  for  “progress  with  political 
stability.”  and  that  therefore  the  U.  S.  might 
well  try  to  strengthen  them  by  channeling 
financial  assistance  through  them. 

Neustadt  effectively  argued  the  case  for 

1  Testimony  before  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  I  VI.  1962-  22) 

-  Testimony  before  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  (VI.  1962:  404) 

The  phrase  quoted  comes  from  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution  Study  Group  Report  (VI.  1961). 
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more  attention  to  political  development,  but 
did  not  do  much  else.  MoHale  restated  the 
familiar  notion  that  there  are  fundamental 
social  and  attitudinal  differences  between 
“folk”  and  "urban”  cultures.  Bowles’s  piece 
fairly  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  are  primarily  agricultural.  INR 
also  commissioned  at  least  two  social  scien¬ 
tists  to  do  case  studies  of  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  individual  countries. 

The  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  also  been  interested  in 
political  development.  One  member  of  this 
staff  has  written  on  the  subject  and  was  per¬ 
haps  the  man  most  often  identified  by  aid 
personnel  as  a  responsible  government  of¬ 
ficial  who  was  interested  in  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  political  development.  How¬ 
ever,  he  himself  was  not  sanguine  about  the 
amount  of  influence  that  aid  can  have  on 
political  development.  Moreover,  like  most 
State  Department  personnel,  he  had  a  strong 
proclivity  to  view  political  development  in 
terms  of  short-term  rather  than  long-term 
political  change,  in  terms  of  elites  only  rather 
than  the  political  system  at  large,  and  to 
consider  only  specific  political  development 
activities  rather  than  the  maximization  of 
the  political-development  implications  ac¬ 
companying  all  assistance  activities. 

In  AID.  a  major  point  at  which  a  political- 
development  concern  was  in  evidence  was 
the  Program  Coordination  Staff  (PCS), 
especially  its  Policy  Planning  Staff.  The 
Program  Guidance  Manual  (1962)  for  FY 
1964  has  some  general  statements  in  the 
text  to  the  effect  that  political  development 
ought  to  be  a  consideration  in  planning  the 
aid  program  for  each  country.  Multiyear 
planning  is  encouraged.  The  Manual  sets 
out  a  framework  for  the  development  of 
“LAS’s”  (Long  Range  Assistance  Strate¬ 
gies)  for  twelve  countries,  some  elements  of 
which  arc  to  be  applied  to  all  countries,  in 
the  "CAP’s”  (Country  Assistance  Programs) 
and  “GP’s"  (Goals  Plans),  Attention  to 
political  development  is  considerably  greater 
here  than  in  other  manual  order  material 


we  saw.  The  Program  Guidance  Manual 
(PGM)  asks  that,  when  planning  country 
programs,  current  U,  S.  objectives  and  po¬ 
licies  be  analyzed  to  see  whether  economic 
and  political  objectives  are  coincidental; 
whether  these  objectives  are  the  same  for 
the  U.  S.  as  for  the  countries’  leaders;  and 
if  they  differ,  whether  the  U,  S.  should  try 
to  change  them.  It  then  ask*  that  certain 
kinds  of  analyses  be  made  of  trends  in  the 
country — not  only  economic,  but  also  social, 
political,  and  administrative  analyses.  (U,  S. 
Agency  for  International  ....  VI,  1962: 
1022.  2.  3.) 

The  Manual  affirms  the  importance  for 
effective  long-range  assistance  strategy  of 
encouraging  “forward-looking”  elements  in 
and  out  of  governments,  to  promote  the 
growth  and  change  of  institutions.  One 
annex  to  the  Manual  suggests  a  framework 
far  in  advance  of  similar  guidelines  for  ap¬ 
praising  conditions  and  trends  in  a  given 
country,  and  lists  specific  questions  as  aids 
in  making  the  appraisal.  These  are  outlined 
here  with  selected  excerpts: 

1.  Survey  of  broad  social,  political,  and 
administrative  characteristics  of  the  country. 

(a)  What  are  the  broad  social  charac¬ 
teristics? 

( 1 )  attitudes  toward  change 

(b)  What  are  the  general  political  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  country? 

( 1 )  relationship  between  political 
leadership  and  important  segments 
of  the  population 

(2)  political  recruitment  and  com¬ 
petition 

( 3 )  articulation  of  popular  demands 

(c)  What  arc  the  general  administrative 
characteristics  of  the  country? 

(1)  How  adequate  to  development 
tasks  is  the  basic  administrative 
organization  and  procedural  set-up? 

(d)  What  are  the  country’s  major  social 
and  political  goals  within  the  next 
few  years  or  decade? 
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2.  Statement  of  LAS  soti.-l  and  political 
goa.j  thev  leLtion  to  to’.ut  country 
strategy. 

(a)  Within  the  context  of  the  survey 
outlined  above,  what  should  U.  S. 
strategy  view  as  the  most  important 
social  ana  political  goals  in  the 
country? 

( 1 )  political  and  social  goals 
“Identification  of  desirable  social  and 
political  goai'.  for  another  countty 
and  culture  inevitably  requires  mak¬ 
ing  some  value  judgments . .  Since 
judgments  of  some  kind  are  essential, 
it  is  preferable  that  they  be  system- 
at;c,  considered,  and  prior  to  events 
rather  than  ad  hoc  in  response  to 
events.” 

(b)  What  is  the  optimal  balance  for  the 
total  country  program  between  more 
immediately  productive  types  of  eco¬ 
nomic  investment,  and  use  of  re¬ 
sources  to  promote  social/ political 
goals  which  may  have  only  indirect 
and  long-run  economic  impact? 

Another  annex  to  the  Manual,  entitled 
“Analysis  of  Self-Help  and  Social  Develop¬ 
ment,”  lists  the  following  “standard  political 
and  social  items”  to  consider  in  determining 
a  country’s  level  of  political  development, 
and  elaborates  each  briefly .  land  and  income 
distribution,  taxation  system,  elementary  and 
general  education,  welfare  programs,  and 
political  organization  and  popular  participa¬ 
tion. 

Most  of  these  questions  in  this  guidelines 
manual  are  asked  for  the  first  time.  Before 
this  document  was  published  nobody,  cither 
in  the  field  or  in  Washington,  had  much 
guidance  on  questions  they  should  be  asking 
or  concepts  they  could  or  should  be  using. 
Regarding  his  experience  in  Thailand,  Ncu- 
stadt  wrote:  “What  of  Washington?  To 
judge  from  questions  asked,  reports  re¬ 
quested,  through  the  various  channels  to  our 
Mission  staffs,  your  town  had  not,  as  of 


December  last,  given  much  guidance  on  or 
v. >/'<•-/  much  interest  in  political  analy' is 
beyond  the  range  of  plots  and  personalities 
As  one  official  put  it:  ‘We  don’t  get  many 
inquiries  from  any  quarter:  we  pretty  much 
have  to  guess  what  they  want.’  This  certainly 
is  not  conclusive  on  the  frames  of  reference 
held  in  W'ashington.  But  it  is  rather  sug¬ 
gestive.”  (“Memorandum  .  .  ,  ,’’  VI,  1962: 
9.) 

Because  the  PGM  appeared  in  August 

1962  (after  “December  last,"  i.e.,  1961), 
one  may  hope  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  situation  Ncustadt  char¬ 
acterized.  However,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
study  there  was  considerable  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  still  not  “much  guidance” 
or  “much  interest”  in  political  development 
from  Washington.  Even  within  the  Program 
Coordination  Staff,  the  office  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  PGM,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  political-development  guidelines 
was  fully  accepted.  The  specific  political- 
development  concepts  and  lists  of  criteria 
elaborated  at  length  in  the  full-length  (sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pages)  PGM  (1962)  are  no¬ 
where  visible  in  a  condensed  (forty-nine 
pages)  version  of  the  Manual  distributed  for 
Agency  and  public  use.  The  absence  of  these 
concepts  is  significant  because  the  condensa¬ 
tion  is  presented  as  a  “summary  statement 
.  , .  of  the  principles  which  guide  U.  S.  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  programs”  (U.  S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  VI,  1963a: 
i).  Political-development  concepts  are  al¬ 
most  totally  absent  from  the  factors  that  the 
Program  Coordination  Staff  said  in  May 

1963  determine  official  aid  strategies  and 
types  of  economic  assistance  (U.  S.  Agcnc) 
for  International  Development,  VI.  1963b). 
An  AID  official  in  a  position  to  know  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  inclusion  of  Annex  B 
and  the  other  political-development  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  full-length  PGM  reflected  the 
interest  of  a  very  small  group  of  PCS  of 
“perhaps  a  half-dozen."  Thus,  to  have  the 
questions  in  the  Manual  is  one  thing;  to  have 
them  accepted  by  all  of  the  planning  staff  is 
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another;  and  to  have  their,  used  by  A!D/ 
Thailand  and  even  AID/Washington  is  still 
another,  and  very  distant,  matter. 

3.  Middle-Level  Elites:.  The  Interview 
Saigpie .  The  third  locus  of  attention  to  polit¬ 
ical  development  is  found  in  the  interview 
sample.  Among  these  fifty-four  officials, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  middle -level  elites, 
a  minority  of  seventeen — not  quite  one-third 
— may  be  said  io  display  some  attention  to 
political  development.  These  are  officials 
who  give  some  indication  of  having  thought 
about  political  development  sufficiently  that 
it  might  influence  some  of  their  aid  decisions. 
These  seventeen  display  doctrines  corres¬ 
ponding  to  approaches  to  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  following  proportions:  legal- 
formal,  none;  economic,  six;  administrative, 
nine;  social-system,  seventeen;  political- 
culture,  thirteen. 

It  is  notable  that  the  legal-formal  ap¬ 
proach  is  nowhere  in  evidence.  Thus  among 
not  only  the  academicians  but  also  these 
operators,  legal-formal  concepts  of  political 
development  are  not  regarded  as  useful.  It 
may  be  observed  here  that  there  is  little 
evidence  in  this  entire  study  that  Banfield's 
(VI,  1963:  59-60)  charge,  “Our  faith  that 
democracy  can  regenerate  the  world  without 
coercion  has  led  us  to  try  one  legal  or  institu¬ 
tional  gadget  after  another,"  is  accurate  with 
respect  to  the  attitudes  of  AID  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  vast  majority  of  our  evidence 
suggests  little  tendency  to  try  to  achieve 
political  development  by  legal-formal  means. 

The  administrative  approach  is  expressed 
primarily  in  the  stress  on  stability.  This 
doctrine  is  found  equally  among  generalists 
and  public  administration  specialists — often 
more  vehemently  and  with  less  sophistica¬ 
tion  among  the  former  than  the  latter. 

Given  the  demands  put  on  administrative 
apparatuses  by  social  mobilization,  it  can 
well  be  argued,  as  Brown  (VI,  1964:  67-77) 
docs,  that  the  quantity  of  aid  resources 
should  be  increased  rather  than  decreased. 
First,  however,  other  weaknesses  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative-approach  doctrine  should  be 


corrected.  One  wi»»icn«*s<«  is  that  nroarams  of 
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public  administration  arc  no  more  part  of 
a  strategy  of  political  development  than  are 
most  other  technical-assistance  programs. 
This  should  change.  Moreover,  the  general 
stress  on  order  and  stability  for  their  own 
sakes  should  give  way  to  a  more  adequate 
political-development  strategy,  such  as  one 
that  helps  political  systems  to  cope  with  and 
generate  continuing  transforntation. 

Expressions  of  the  social-system  and 
political-culture  approaches  are  primarily  at 
the  level  of  (a)  group  life  (e.g.,  develop¬ 
ment  of  alternatives  to  existing  political 
power  groups,  land  reform,  institution-build¬ 
ing,  support  of  groups  fostering  democratic 
values  and  constitutional  government),  or 
(b)  attitude  change  among  adults  (e.g.,  the 
Political  Education  Institute  in  Costa  Rica, 
diplomatic  pressure  urging  military  juntas 
to  hold  elections,  as  in  Peru  in  1962  and 
Guatemala  in  1963).  A  third  possibility — 
childhood,  especially  schooltime,  socializa¬ 
tion — does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  tried  because  this  area 
is  too  sensitive  and  politicaliy  dangerous  for 
U,  S.  foreign  policy  to  become  involved  in  it. 
Yet  in  light  of  the  apparent  importance  of 
political  socialization  for  political  develop¬ 
ment.  the  mere  existence  of  this  lacuna  is 
significant.  For  it  means  either  that  an  im¬ 
portant  dimension  of  political  development 
is  inaccessible  to  influence  by  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  foreign  policy,  or  that  an  important 
opportunity  for  such  influence  is  not  being 
used. 

D.  Concentration  and  Typologies:  Political 
Development  Policies? 

Some  aid  officials  and  others  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
attention  to  political  development  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  aid  programs  in  any  given  country, 
but  argue  that  such  attention  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  timing,  the  amount  of 
aid,  and  the  choice  of  the  country  that  re¬ 
ceives  it.  They  argue  that  aid  is  directed  to 
countries  doing  a  good  job  of  democratic 
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nation-building:  Greece,  Israel,  and  Nation¬ 
alist  China  are  cited  as  examples.  Thus,  goes 
the  argument,  the  policy  of  aid  concentration 
constitutes  an  aid  political-development 
policy. 

In  fact,  the  policy  of  concentration  has 
not  beena  political-development  policy  at 
all.  In  the  selection  of  countries  on  which  to 
concentrate,  economic-development  criteria 
have  been  dominant,  while  explicit  political- 
development  criteria  have  very  little  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Concentration  of  aid  efforts  in  a  relatively 
few  countries  was  introduced  as  an  Agency 
policy  in  1960.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  (VI, 
1960:  35-36),  the  Director  of  ICA  said  that 
new  emphasis  was  being  “given  to  selecting 
and  developing  free  world  economic  strong 
points,  or  ‘Islands  of  Development.’  ”  He 
added  that  three  countries —  Taiwan,  India, 
and  Pakistan — had  “been  singled  out  for 
special  consideration  and  concentration  of 
assistance.”  An  examination  of  the  criteria 
of  aid  assistance  in  these  three  countries 
would  reveal  that  they  were  almost  strictly 
economic  and  short-term  political. 

The  Director  of  the  Program  Coordina¬ 
tion  Staff  developed  a  “concept  of  successive 
concentration.”  This  is  the  notion  that  aid 
should  be  concentrated  in  those  countries 
where  the  rate  of  marginal  savings  and  the 
rate  of  export  expansion  are  high.  In  effect 
this  means  countries  that  are  closest  to  “take¬ 
off”  into  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
When  the  country  reaches  the  takeoff  stage, 
aid  can  be  transferred  to  other  countries.1 
The  criteria  for  concentration  are  rigorously 
economic.  Except  in  terms  of  an  implicit 
economic  approach,  political-development 
criteria  are  entirely  absent  from  this  con¬ 
centration  concept. 

Related  to — perhaps  part  of — the  con¬ 
centration  theme,  and  related  also  to  a  desire 
to  refine  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of 

1  For  another  version  of  an  aid  strategy  of  con¬ 
centration,  see  Etzioni  (VI,  1962:  Chapter  10;. 


aid,  are  several  efforts  to  set  up  categories 
of  aid  recipients.  The  most  widely  publicized 
of  these  was  the  so-called  “Bowles  Memo¬ 
randum.”-  Others  in  the  Bureau  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Research  and  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  of  AID,  have  produced  similar  typol¬ 
ogies,  not  all  of  which  were  made  public. 

None  of  these  typologies  gives  much 
attention  to  political  development  as  a  cri¬ 
terion.  One  of  them  stated,  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  that  distinguish  aid  strategies 
in  different  countries  are:  (i)  the  nature  and 
extent  of  U.  S.  interest  in  the  country;  (ii) 
the  country's  present  stage  of  development 
and  potential  over  the  next  decade;  (iii)  the 
country’s  development  policies  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  self-help,  present  and  prospective; 
(iv)  the  availability  of  other  sources  of  ex¬ 
ternal  financing;  (v)  external  or  internal 
threats  to  security  and  political  stability. 
Variations  in  these  elements  lead  to  (three] 
principal  types  of  U.  S.  assistance  strategy,” 

The  three  principal  types  of  assistance 
strategy  cited  are  (a)  “Development- 
Oriented  Strategies,”  (b)  “Stability-  and 
Security-Oriented  Programs,”  and  (c) 
“Limited-Objective  Strategies”  (U,  S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
VI,  1963b;  1963a:  1-7).  Of  the  five  “most 
important  factors"  or  “elements”  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  aid  strategics,  the  only  one  that 
comes  close  to  specific  mention  of  political 
development  is  “external  or  internal  threats 
to  security  and  political  stability,”  Of 
the  three  strategies,  only  the  first,  “Develop¬ 
ment-Oriented  Strategies,”  has  anything 
resembling  an  explicit  reference  to  a  polit¬ 
ical-development  standard:  “democratic 
traditions”  is  mentioned  as  one  of  five  char¬ 
acteristics  that  make  a  recipient  country 
“relatively  important  to  the  U,  S." 

One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 

-“The  Need  for  More  Specific  Criteria  .  .  .  . 
(VI.  1962),  This  memorandum  was  not  widely 
distributed  to  the  public:  for  good  summaries  in 
the  press,  sec  ihe  New  York  Times,  October  8, 
1962.  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  October  4, 
1962. 
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political  development  is  whoiiy  absent  as 
an  explicit-criterion  for  establishing  the 
categories  of  the  typologies.  Concentration 
in  terms  of  economic  and  security  criteria  is 
truly  an  agency-wide  and  agency-deep  doc¬ 
trine. 

E.  Implicit  Approaches  to  Political  Devel¬ 
opment 

Since  explicit  attention  to  political  de¬ 
velopment  is  slight,  implicit  political-devel¬ 
opment  doctrine  becomes  important. 

Among  those  thirty-seven  respondents 
who  showed  little  or  no  attention  to  political 
development,  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
exhibited  clearly  the  implicit  economic 
approach.  These  are  officials  who  had  not 
thought  about  political  development  before¬ 
hand  and  who,  when  asked  about  it,  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  could  think  of  no  better  way 
to  achieve  it  than  by  taking  the  same  steps 
and  using  the  same  criteria  as  they  use  to 
achieve  economic  development.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is,  by  a  wide  margin,  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  approach  to  political  development  in 
the  Agency. 

Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in 
an  agency  in  which  most  officials  sec  the 
economic  development  of  other  countries  as 
the  organization's  primary  operational  goal. 
A  forthright  statement  by  Assistant  Admin¬ 
istrator  Gaud  illustrates  the  point:  “What  is 
our  objective  in  this  program?  It  is  very 
easy  to  state.  .:  .,  ,  Our  objective,  to  put  it 
in  a  few  words  and  perhaps  to  over-simplify 
it  a  little,  is  to  achieve  sound  economic 
development  in  these  countries  with  those 
countries  making  the  maximum  practical 
contribution  to  their  own  development.  In 
other  words,  foster  and  further  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development  but  insist  that  they  do 
what  they  can  in  partnership  with  us" 
(Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  VI,  1962: 
579).. 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  in  which 
this  approach  is  expressed.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  very  name  of  the  Agency  reflects  the 


goal  of  overall  “development";  yet  the  inter¬ 
views  disclose  that  “development”  most 
often  means  “economic  development”  only. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  “long-term  devel¬ 
opment  plans,"  which  are  advanced  as  an 
“ultimate  objective”;  upon  examination, 
they  are  plans  for  economic  development. 
Repeatedly  the  goal  of  the  Agency  is  stated 
as  the  development  of  “self-sustaining  econ¬ 
omics.”  The  Program  Guidance  Manual 
(1962)  states,  under  “Basic  AID  Policy,” 
that  “aid  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
is  best  adapted  to  promoting  economic  de¬ 
velopment.”  Criteria  for  aid,  except  when 
they  are  short-term  political,  tend  most  often 
to  be  economic  criteria,  such  as  cost-benefit 
ratios  and  prospective  contribution  to  GNP. 
Among  the  officials  interviewed,  and  in  the 
hearings,  typologies  of  recipient  countries 
tend  to  be  based  primarily  upon  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic-development  situation.  Even 
where  more  elaborate  criteria  are  stated, 
political-development  standards  are  almost 
wholly  lacking.  In  the  interview  material  the 
officials  frequently  make  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  relationship  of  the  U.  S.  to  the 
recipient  country  and  that  cf  a  banker-lender 
to  his  client. 

The  tendency  to  rely  on  the  economic 
approach,  and  the  near-blindness  of  so  many 
to  the  sociological  and  psychological  dimen¬ 
sions  of  development,  are  alarming  when 
we  consider  what  is  known  about  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  stage  at  which  many  develop¬ 
ing  peoples  find  themselves  today.  Whereas 
the  past  decade  was  one  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  one  coming  has  the  potential  to 
be  one  of  rising  frustrations.  As  Daniel 
Lerner  (VI.  1963)  observes,  economic 
growth  without  psychic  satisfactions  pro¬ 
duces  “  ‘the  insatiable  expectations  of  poli¬ 
tics'  that  lead  ultimately  only  to  frustra¬ 
tion  ....  Short-sighted  politicians,”  he 
argues,  "have  been  sowing  a  storm  they  may 
not  be  able  to  harvest”  (p.  350),  To  the 
extent  such  channels  are  ignored,  however 
unwittingly  and  with  whatever  good  inten¬ 
tions.  is  it  not  possible  that  aid  officials  too 
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are  “sowing  a  storm  they  may  not  be  able 
to  harvest"? 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

-Our .examination  shows  that  while  the 
declared  purpose  of  American  foreign  aid 
is  to  help  create  “a  community  of  free 
nations  cooperating  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  basing  their  political  systems  on 
consent  and  progressing  in  economic  wel¬ 
fare  and  social  justice,”  the  doctrines  of 
AID  and  aid  administrators  in  other  agen¬ 
cies  indicate  little  explicit  attention  to 
political  development.  What  accounts  for 
this  gap  between  purpose  and  policy?  In 
these  remaining  paragraphs  we  shall  suggest 
some  factors  that  seem  to  us  most  important, 
and  shall  try  to  evaluate  their  validity  as 
inhibitors  of  an  explicit  U.  S.  political-devel¬ 
opment  policy. 

It  is  clear  that  one  element  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  the  administrators’  doubt  that  aid  is 
a  strong  enough  instiument  to  affect  the 
course  of  long-term,  broad-scale  political 
change  in  the  recipient  countries.  Far  from 
being  utopian,  they  are  most  cautious  in 
their  estimates  of  the  potential  influence  of 
aid  in  building  viable  political  systems.  Their 
caution  stems  in  large  part  from  uncertainty 
about  the  relation  of  aid  to  development. 
This  uncertainty  is,  of  course,  not  un¬ 
founded.  No  one  knows  with  confidence 
how  much  influence  the  United  States  has 
on  the  recipient  countries.  Another  factor 
that  helps  explain  the  current  doctrine, 
therefore,  is  scarcity  of  knowledge.  The 
current  AID  Administrator  (then  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau).  David  E.  3c!l  (VI. 
1961:  14),  spoke  for  the  vast  majority  in 
AID  when  he  said,  “Until  we  understand 
better  how  to  bring  about  the  kinds  of  politi¬ 
cal  development  that  [are]  needed  and  will 
work  in  the  developing  countries,  we  are 
necessarily  limited  in  the  advice  and  help 
we  can  give  them." 

Yet  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  political  de¬ 


velopment,  and  knowledge  of  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  these  conditions  about, 
especially  by  the  instruments  of  foreign 
policy.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
former — not  so  much  as  we  would  like  (do 
wc  ever  have  that?),  but  enough  to  improve 
the  quality  of  policy  decisions.  We  know 
very  little  about  the  latter.  The  few  studies 
we  have  aie  primarily  speculative.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  more  of  these,  we  very  badly  need 
empirical  studies  ot  the  actual  and  potential 
irnpnc*  of  U..  S  foreign -policy  instruments 
on  the  economies,  the  social  systems,  and 
tspecu;!(y  the  politics  of  these  countries.  Not 
only  die  academies  out  also  'he  government 
research  and  evaluation  organs  have  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  these  questions.  As  late  as 
1962-63 — after  fifteen  years  in  the  aid  busi¬ 
ness — there  was  still  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  economic  studies)  no  effective 
government  organ  for  systematically  gather¬ 
ing.  storing,  cataloguing,  and  analyzing  the 
wealth  of  data  generated  during  that  ex¬ 
perience  '■  As  a  result,  although  useful 
studies  arc  still  possible,  much  of  that  data 
is  lost  forever. 

Such  studies,  and  continued  experience 

’  In  July  I960.  John  Ohly  concluded,  after  a 
(..ireful  assessment  of  aul  agency  research  needs, 
'The  Executive  Branch  in  general,  and  this  agency 
hi  paiticul'.-r.  hoe  been  seriously  derelict  in  failing 
long  since  to  initiate  a  large  and  systematic  re¬ 
search  and  development  progiani.  This  failure  is 
tragic,  and  may  prove  exorbitantlv  costly  as  we 
progressively  reap  the  consequences  of  our  own 
negligence  .  ”  ("Research  and  Development  in 
the  Held  of  Foreign  Economic"  and  Technical  As¬ 
sistance.'"'  International  Cooper-won  Administra¬ 
tion  Executive  Secretaire  Note  3.  Julv  22.  I960, 
mimeographed,  p  10!  In  1961.  foi  the  first  time, 
a  research  unit  with  a  separate  identity  and  its  own 
budget  was  established  in  the  aid  agency.  But  it 
did  not  achieve  much  in  the  first  two  vears.  It 
could  not  find  personnel.  It  became  lost  in  the  to¬ 
tal  AID  reorganization  of  that  period  Worst  of 
all.  questionable  contracting  practices  got  it  into 
serious  hot  water  with  the  Congress  Bv  1963  it 
had  made  little  organizational  progress,  and  had 
few  if  any  research  results  in  hand  Its  morale  was 
poor,  and  its  prospects  were  not  bright.  See  Walsh 
(VI,  1963). 
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with  aid  programs,  could  tell  us  more  about 
aid  as  a  tool  for  manipulating  political 
change.  In  the  meantime,  as  Professor 
Mason  reminded  us,  foreign  aid  “is  not  the 
only  area  in  which  action — or  inaction — has 
to  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 


politically  neutral  instrument  whose  effects 
on  and  relations  with  the  political  system 
are  constantly  minimized — is  good.  The 
characteristics  associated  with  political  and 
technological  aid  by  the  majority  of  the 
AID  administrators  are  as  follows: 


ADMINISTRATORS*  VIEWS  OF  POLITICAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  AID 


Political  Aid 

dangerous 

unmeasurable 

invisible,  intangible 

skills,  values,  techniques  unteachable 

deals  with  abstract  ideals 

not  transferable 

complex 

disorderly 


Technological  Aid 

safe 

measurable 
visible,  tangible 

skills,  values,  techniques  teachable 

deals  with  concrete  realities 

transferable 

simple 

orderly 


knowledge  of  the  consequences.”  Whether 
or  not  aid  docs  in  fact  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  course  of  development  in  the 
recipient  countries,  the  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  of  aid  is  that  it  does.  Thus  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  aid  officials  as  well  as  on  outside 
critics  to  consider  that  impact  more  care¬ 
fully — and  to  consider  not  only  the  eco¬ 
nomic  but  also  the  political  system. 

Another  part  of  the  explanation  is  the 
strong  tendency — shown  by  over  half  our 
interview  sample — to  separate  politics  and 
technology.  At  the  broadest,  most  abstract 
level  of  verbal  justifications  of  aid  all  the 
respondents  regard  it  as  political — that  is. 
th  '  sav  that  aid  is  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  that  it  cannot  be  considered  simply 
a  means  for  the  U.  S.  to  express  its  humani- 
tarianism.  At  this  level  the  sine  qua  non 
justification  of  foreign  aid  is  national  inter¬ 
est.  However,  at  the  instrumental  level  of 
day-to-day  decisions,  aid  is  seen  as  properly 
separate  from  politics.  Aid  can  best  promote 
the  national  interest  if  it  contributes  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  according  to  rigorous 
economic  criteria  that  are  separate  from 
politic.il  considerations.  According  to  the 
modal  tendency,  political  aid — a  politically 
charged  instrument  designed  to  maximize 
and  consciously  direct  its  effect  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  system — is  bad;  technological  aid — a 


This  pattern  is  reinforced  by  another 
element  in  the  situation — the  continuing 
institutional  battle  between  AID  and  the 
Department  of  State.  AID  has  a  strong  bias 
toward  strict  economic  criteria  and  is  there¬ 
fore  constantly  threatened  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  whose  criteria  tend  to  be 
short-term  political. 

The  long,  intense,  and  often  bitter  debate 
— or.  often  more  accurately,  shouting  match 
—between  these  two  points  of  view  has 
inhibited  consideration  of  still  another  alter¬ 
native.  political  development.  For  the  eco¬ 
nomically  oriented  group  in  AID,  “political 
development”  tends  to  be  evil  because  it  is 
"political”;  for  the  politically  oriented 
group  in  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  naive 
because  it  is  “developmental.”  It  is  small 
wonder  that  political  development  is  not 
considered  as  a  realistic  alternative  or  com¬ 
plementary  policy. 

Still  another  factor  militating  against  the 
formation  of  a  political-development  policy 
is  the  fear  of  involvement  in  the  internal 
affairs,  especially  the  internal  political  af¬ 
fairs,  of  the  recipient  nations.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  accept  the  inevitability  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  economic  systems  of  the  recipi¬ 
ents.  but  not  in  the  political  systems.  Some 
writers  have  suggested  that  it  is  cultural  rel¬ 
ativism  that  inhibits  U.  S.  aid  administrators 
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from  coming  to  grips  with  problems  of  polit¬ 
ical  development,  but  this  was  definitely  not 
the  case  in  the  interview  sample.  One  in¬ 
hibitor  seems  to  be  the  traditional  diplo¬ 
matic  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  However 
inappropriate  some  aspects  of  this  venerable 
doctrine  may  bo-  as  a  guide  for  the  ik»c  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  contemporary  world,  it 
still  is  highly  respected  by  the  aid  adminis¬ 
trators.  A  second  and  even  more  important 
inhibitor  is  the  fear  of  politics — the  appre¬ 
hension  that  involvement  in  politics  in  the 
recipient  country  is  dangerous  for  U.  S. 
interests.  The  contrary  view,  that  “nonin¬ 
volvement”  carries  with  it  its  own  very  real 
set  of  dangers,  is  not  widespread  in  AID. 

The  American  historical  experience  with 
political  development  is  possibly  a  sixth 
factor.  We  were  “born  free,”  Hartz  (VI, 
1955:  passim )  rightly  reminds  us;  and  Pye 
(VI,  1964:  8-9)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
American  society  and  economy  developed 
before  the  government,  whereas  in  most  of 
the  world,  governments  are  trying  to  pull 
societies  and  economies  up  after  them. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  experience  has  produced  an  attitude  of 
disdain  toward  the  idea  of  a  possible  “tech¬ 
nology  of  political  development”  or  “tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  political  development.” 

Among  a  majority  of  the  aid  administra¬ 
tors.  the  sociological  and  psychological 
dimensions  of  political  change  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  or  are  not  salient  factors  in  their 
implicit  models  of  political  change.'  Among 

1  Our  evidence  confirms  McClelland's  (VI, 
1963)  observation  that  "Often  travelers,  technical 
advisers,  or  ‘old-hands'  from  a  given  country  re¬ 
turn  with  tales  of  how  disorganized,  dishonest,  or 
untrustworthy  the  people  are:  but  once  the  tales 
have  been  told,  everyone  settles  down  to  a  theoret¬ 
ical  description  of,  or  plan  for.  the  economy  of 
that  country  which  does  not  take  into  account  in 
any  formal  way  the  psychological  characteristics  of 
the  people  just  described.  Experts  are  informally 
convinced  that  people  differ  and  that  these  differ¬ 
ences  should  be  taken  into  account  somehow,  but 
they  have  as  yet  discovered  no  way  to  include  such 
variables  in  their  formal  models  of  economic  and 
social  development"  (p.  152). 


the  academics,  the  importance  of  these 
dimensions  has  passed  speculation  and  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  arrived  at  a  point  of  demon¬ 
strated  fact.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the 
findings  of  the  researchers  are  not  being 
communicated  to  the  operators.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  American  political  scientists  were  re¬ 
cently  asked  to  name  the  members  of  their 
profession  who  they  thought  had  “made  the 
most  contributions  to  the  discipline  since 
World  War  II”  (Somit  &  Tanenhaus,  VI, 
1963).  Of  the  six  men  named,  all  were 
“behavioral”  political  scientists  but  one, 
Hans  J.  Morgcnthau.  Interestingly,  Morgen- 
thau  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  whom  the  aid 
administrators  mentioned  as  useful  or  even 
said  they  knew  about,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  others  (especially  Lasswell  and  Dahl) 
also  deal  with  themes  that  would  seem  to  be 
of  comparable  interest  to  men  trying  to 
build  a  world  community  of  stable,  demo¬ 
cratic  nations.  Now  it  may  be  that  that 
which  political  scientists  think  a  contribu¬ 
tion  does  not  in  actual  fact  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  our  world.  Or,  more  likely,  academic 
contributions  can  help  us  but  do  not  because 
most  operators  are  very  little  aware  of  these 
research  findings.  That  the  findings  of  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  be  better 
employed  in  the  quest  for  solutions  to 
problems  of  public  policy  is  not  a  new  plea; 
however,  it  still  seems  to  be  a  very  relevant 
one. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  an  important 
reason  why  these  findings  are  not  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  operators  is  that  their  implications 
for  the  instruments  of  foreign  policy  are  not 
clear.  We  have  already  noted  that  many 
studies,  of  various  types,  are  needed.  Some 
conscious  experimentation  to  see  what  can 
be  achieved  with  aid  instruments  might  well 
be  in  order.-  If  political  development  is  a 

-  McClelland  (VI,  1963)  recently  dared  to  sug¬ 
gest,  "Nowadays  many  nations  as  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  and  both  national  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  arc  trying  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  to  achieve  cither  rapid  economic  devel¬ 
opment  or  political  stability.  Why  would  it  not  be 
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worthwhile  objective,  the  creation  of  an 
instrumental  doctrine  for  policy-makers  is  a 
most  important  task.  It  is  a  crucial  next 
step  if  world  community — at  present  only 
a  hope—  is  to  be  made  a  truly  meaningful 
objective.; 

We  have  argued  in  this  article  for  a  more 

possible  to  persuade  one  of  these  organizations  to 
choose  two  countries  that  are  matched  in  every 
way  possible  and  to  try.  for  example,  to  raise  the 
achievement  level  in  one,  while  the  other  is 
treated  in  more  traditional  ways,  to  see  which  of 
the  two  countries  develops  more  lapidly  economi¬ 
cally?  .  .  ■  With  so  many  countries  in  the  world 
currently  seeking  rapid  modernization,  and  with  so 
many  different  agencies  trying  to  help  them,  it 
should  not  be  impossible  to  find  a  way  to  carry 
out  such  an  experiment  over  a  five-  or  ten-year 
period."  (P.  181.) 


explicit  and  sophisticated  political-develop¬ 
ment  policy  in  the  U.  S.  aid  program  and 
in  U,  S.  foreign  policy  generally.  No  one 
can  say  with  certainty  that  such  a  policy  - 
more  calculated  and,  perhaps,  more  ambi¬ 
tious  than  the  current  posture — would  be 
successful.  The  uncertainties  are  many  and 
the  cost  of  missteps  could  be  high.  But  our 
present  course  has  uncertainties  as  well,  and 
there  may  be  substantial  hidden  costs  in 
opportunities  foregone.  We  have  tried  to 
point  out  some  serious  weaknesses  in  the 
reasons  adduced  to  defend  the  present 
stance;  other  justifications  are  less  yielding. 
On  balance,  the  wisdom  of  a  political-de¬ 
velopment  strategy  is  still  debatable,  but  at 
the  least  it  deserves  much  greater  attention 
than  it  has  received. 


The  Soldier  and  Internationa 1  Relations 


MORRIS  JANOWITZ 


By  custom,  law,  and  political  necessity, 
the  professional  soldier  must  be  nonpartisan 
in  domestic  political  affairs.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  professional  officer  requires  con¬ 
siderable  sensitivity  to  the  political  and 
social  consequences  of  military  operations. 
At  each  step  in  the  graduated  application  of 
force,  threatened  or  actual,  to  the  control  of 
in'ernational  relations,  political  and  social 
factors  arc  completely  intertwined  with  what 
has  been  called  military  considerations.  In 
varying  degrees  this  has  always  been  the 
case.  But  today  military  administration  per¬ 
mits  a  very  small  margin  of  political  and 
social  miscalculation.  Assuming  an  effective 
form  of  civilian  supremacy,  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  military  policy  is  so  complex  that 
important  political  and  social  tasks  tend  to 
adhere  to  the  military  even  in  peacetime. 
The  relations  between  troops  and  native 
civilians  in  overseas  areas,  the  conduc-.  of 
counter  guerrilla  warfaie.  the  management 
of  foreign  assistance  programs,  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  military  alliances,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  for  arms  control,  are  as  much  political 
and  social  arrangements  as  they  are  military 
operations. 

Military  leaders  in  the  United  States  over 
recent  decades  have  developed  a  concern 
for  the  political  and  social  implications  of 
their  behavior.  Their  concern  for  these 
problems  docs  not  imply  that  they  have  the 

•  Morris  Janowitz,  Sociology  and  the  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment,  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
1965,  pp.  115-129,  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher  and  the  author. 


tradition,  knowledge,  or  the  resources  at 
their  disposal,  to  act  on  the  basis  of  their 
concerns.  Hence,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  American  military  elite  corresponds  to 
the  stereotype  of  a  power  elite  bent  on  a 
secret  conspiracy.  The  military  elite  <  ver 
the  past  two  decades,  like  the  civilian  elite 
groups,  has  had  to  broaden  its  horizon*  to 
include  the  entire  spectrum  of  international 
relations  .  .  .  It  would  be  in  error  to  de¬ 

scribe  this  process  as  “designed  militarism” 
.  .  .  (which  1  involves  the  modification  and 
destruction  of  civilian  institutions  by  n.ili- 
tarv  leaders  acting  directly  and  pre- 
mcditatedly  through  the  state  and  o'hor 
institutions. 

Equally  significant,  and  more  likely  to 
account  for  crucial  aspects  of  contemporary 
American  problems,  is  “unanticipated  mili¬ 
tarism."  Unanticipated  militarism  develops 
from  a  lack  of  effective  traditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  for  controlling  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  a 

vacuum  is  cieated  which  not  only  encour¬ 
ages  an  extension  of  the  tasks  and  power 
of  military  leadership  but  actually  compels 
such  trends  .... 

Nevertheless,  the  concern  of  professional 
officers  with  the  political  and  social  aspects 
of  military  operations — in  particular  with 
the  limitation  on  force — is  likely  to  continue, 
for  *  :tter  or  for  worse.  One  can  sav  for 
bettci.  since  it  could  contribute  to  a  rational 
foreign  policy:  for  worse,  because  politically 
sensitive  military  leadership  could  be  less 
responsive  to  civilian  control  .... 
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Political  indoctrination  in  the  American 
military  establishment  has,  of  course,  been 
a  continuous  problem.  The  essential  require¬ 
ment  of  maintaining  a  position  of  neutrality 
toward  issues  with  partisan  implications  is 
especially  difficult  in  a  political  democracy. 
One  effect  of  this  requirement  has  been  a 
restriction  of  topics  discussed  to  those  which 
have  been  resolved  by  consensus  and  re¬ 
moved  from  public  debate.  Such  topics  are 
then  of  such  a  general  and  abstract  nature 
that  instruction  is  difficult  and  produces  an 
apathetic  response.  But  basically,  there  has 
been  a  profound  and  complete  rejection  by 
the  military — both  officers  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel — of  political  indoctrination. 

*  *  *  *  * 

New  Professional  Perspectives 

The  changed  character  of  international 
relations  presents  the  professional  soldier 
with  the  necessity  of  a  new  conception  of  the 
appropriate  means  of  employing  force.  The 
general  trend  may  be  described  as  one  of 
reverse  escalation.  The  prospect  of  total  war 
dominated  the  military  concept  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  for  a  brief  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb.  With 
increased  recognition  of  equal  enemy  capa¬ 
bility.  a  concept  of  mutual  deterrence 
developed.  Limited  nuclear  warfare  was 
then  briefly  proposed  as  an  alternative,  but 
the  risk  was  so  great  that  it  might  develop 
into  unlimited  nuclear  warfare  that  it  proved 
to  be  only  a  transition  back  to  conventional 
warfare. 

Meanwhile,  a  decision  to  employ  conven¬ 
tional  warfare  involved  the  corresponding 
risk  that  it  might  develop  to  the  point  that 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  employed..  This 
restraint  provoked  concern  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  methods  of  limited  conven¬ 
tional  warfare  as  irregular  warfare,  armed 
subversion,  and  resistance  by  counter¬ 
subversion.  While  such  subconvcntional 
methods  continue,  the  persisting  threat  of 


nuclear  warfare  has  produced  extensive 
discussion  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
mutual  warning,  inspection,  and  disarma¬ 
ment.  At  this  point,  political  and  social — 
rather  than  military — considerations  pre¬ 
dominate.  As  a  result,  changes  in  doctrine 
and  self-conception  of  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  arc  required.  Janowitz  (IV. 2,  1960) 
suggests: 

“The  use  of  force  in  international  relations 
has  been  so  altered  that  it  seems  appropriate  to 
speak  of  constabulary  force  .  .  .  continuously 
prepared  to  act.  committed  to  the  minimum 
use  of  force,  and  [whichl  seeks  viable  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  rather  than  victory,  because  it 
has  incorporated  a  protective  military  posture 
.  .  .  ip  4 1 H > 

***** 

The  effect  of  these  trends  is  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  changing  organizational  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  professional  officer.  Numerous 
senior  officers  have  combined  achievement 
in  both  spheres  of  the  military  establishment 
as  a  result  of  their  experiences  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  Even  at 
lower  levels  of  military  organization,  activi¬ 
ties  have  grown  beyond  the  traditional 
categories  of  platoons,  regiments,  and  staff 
sections.  An  entirely  new  vocabulary  of 
structures  has  developed,  including  teams, 
missions,  and  projects,  as  well  as  boards, 
committees,  and  directorates.  Officers  arc 
likely  to  spend  less  time  with  their  own 
organizations  and  an  increased  amount  of 
time  in  extra-organizational  activities.  Such 
activities  provide  the  officer  with  an  area  of 
initiative  outside  of  specific  hierarchical 
control,  and  involve  evaluations  by  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  basis  of  diversified  profes¬ 
sional  situations.  He  is  thus  required  to 
develop  a  new  set  of  skills  in  the  form  of 
committee  behavior,  resen  'fling  those  of  the 
political  leader:  evaluating  the  relative 
weight  of  the  recommendations  of  various 
staff  sections,  mustering  support  and  answer¬ 
ing  counter-arguments,  and  sensing  an  in¬ 
cipient  consensus. 
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A  similar  trend  modifying  hierarchical 
organizational  conceptions  in  the  Army  is 
apparent  in  the  structure  of  the  “Reorgani¬ 
zation  Objective  Army  Division.”  This 
formation  consists  of  multiple  small  special¬ 
ized  and  standardized  units,  designed  for 
flexible  and  variable  alignments  within  the 
larger  organization.  .  .  .  Hierarchical  ar¬ 
rangements  are  consequently  functional  and 
transitory,  thus  reducing  the  emphasis  on 
domination  and  substituting  lateral  patterns 
of  communication  for  the  traditional  verti¬ 
cal  pattern. 

From  the  long-range  perspective  of  a 
career,  however,  important  points  of  tension 
persist.  Strains  are  especially  prominent  in 
the  transition  from  the  emotional  and  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  of  a  combat  officer 
assigned  to  duties  at  sea,  with  tactical 
ground  units,  or  with  air  crews,  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  higher  command.  K  .  . 

An  alternative  dichotomy  of  career  devel¬ 
opment  is  emerging  whic1'  separate 

leaders  with  broad  managerial"  orientations 
toward  their  tasks  from  those  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  technical  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  weapons  systems.  An 
increasing  number  of  senior  officers  are  now 
following  scientific  and  technical  careers 
..  ..:.  With  an  assured  position  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  and  steadily  rising  prestige  in  scientific 
matters,  they  are  frequently  permitted  to 
pass  judgment  on  broad  professional  issues 
for  which  their  specialized  technical  experi¬ 
ences  have  not  adequately  equipped  them. 
This  trend  produces  new  strains  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  and  may  impede  the 
development  of  broader  perspectives. 

Research  into  career  lines  and  career 
development  in  the  military  establishment 
is  continually  required  to  understand  these 
trends  and  their  consequences.  Such  re¬ 
search  must  be  broader  than  personnel 
selection  research  and  must  focus  on  organi¬ 
zational  change..  One  interesting  approach 
is  the  analysis  of  sponsored  military  litera¬ 
ture.  as  reflecting  changes  in  the  professional 
self-image  of  the  services.  In  such  an  analy¬ 


sis,  held  (iV.2,  1964)  concluded  that  both 
Army  and  Navy  have  moved  from  a  tradi¬ 
tional  “primitive  self-conception”  to  a  com¬ 
petitive  or  managerial  one.  However,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  significant  divergence 
between  these  services:  “The  Navy  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  pattern  of  increased  professionaliza¬ 
tion  by  stimulating  conformity  to  existing 
patterns  while  modifying  them  slowly.  The 
Army  has  engaged  in  a  drastic  and  unstable 
search  for  new  bases  of  professional  iden¬ 
tity.”  fp.  188.) 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  FORCE 

Thus  far  the  focus  of  this  study  has  been 
on  the  internal  structure  of  the  military 
establishment  as  a  social  system  and  as  a 
reflection  of  the  larger  society.  To  speak  of 
the  consequences  of  military  behavior — the 
political  and  social  outcomes — requires  a 
broader  frame  of  reference..  The  military 
specialist  thinks  of  force  as  a  factor  in 
international  relations  in  absolute  quantita¬ 
tive  and  physical  terms — manpower  and 
firepower.  The  sociologist  must  assume  that 
military  force  is  but  one  of  several  means 
that  a  nation  state  has  at  its  disposal  for  in¬ 
fluencing  international  relations;  others  are 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  media,  dip¬ 
lomatic  negotiation,  and  mass  persuasion. 
Of  crucial  importance  to  the  sociologist  is 
the  particular  organization  of  these  various 
means,  for  the  same  instruments  differently 
organized  have  different  consequences. 

For  example,  military  occupation  by 
American  forces  carrying  their  own  logis¬ 
tical  support  has  had  very  different  political 
consequences  from  those  resulting  from 
occupation  by  Russian  troops  who  exploit 
the  local  resources.  The  performance  of 
American  military  government,  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  Korea,  was  deeply  influenced  by 
not  only  the  political  directives  under  which 
it  operated  but  also  by  the  fact  that  military 
government  organization  was  kept  strictly 
parallel  to  tactical  military  organization. 
Consequently,  as  the  front  expanded,  spe- 
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cific  localities  were  administered  by  as  many 
as  four  different  units,  each  having  to  re¬ 
build  its  own  local  contacts.  Even  after 
stabilization,  u.  where  military  government 
took  over  major  areas  directly  as  in  Japan 
and  Korea,  the  channels  of  command  were 
unduly  complicated  by  their  articulation 
with  occupational  units.  The  arrangement 
tended  to  emphasize  administrative  effi¬ 
ciency  at  the  expense  of  social  and  political 
objectives. 

The  utilization  of  a  sociological  perspec¬ 
tive  by  the  military  establishment  has  been 
limited  chiefly  to  those  functions  which  the 
military  in  the  past  has  considered  to  be 
secondary  functions — political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare,  military  government,  and 
troop  indoctrination.  With  the  exception  of 
economics  which  has  emerged  as  a  powerful 
tool  of  management,  the  use  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  technical  capabilities  of  social  scien¬ 
tists  in  dealing  with  military  problems  has 
been  sporadic  and  infrequent  at  best,  al¬ 
though  notable  instances  can  be  reported  by 
social  scientists.  Perhaps  the  most  marked 
and  dramatic  shift  has  been  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sociological  materials,  especially 
about  the  military  profession,  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  military  officers. 

The  relevance  of  sociological  thinking  is 
not  limited  to  the  analysis  of  consequences 
of  particular  military  operations.  It  has  a 
broader  relevance  for  understanding  the 
potentials  and  limitations  on  the  use  of  force 
in  all  its  dimensions  as  a  factor  for  influenc¬ 
ing  international  relations.  Such  dimensions 
include  strategic  and  operational  planning, 
the  direction  of  operations,  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  outcomes,  and  the  assessment  of 
effects  .... 

In  the  past,  the  political  and  sociological 
assumptions  that  military  planners  have 
made  cither  remained  implicit  or  were 
limited  to  their  stereotypes  as  to  how  sol¬ 
diers  of  specific  nationalities  behaved  in 
battle  ....  But  as  warfare  grew  to  require 
total  involvement  of  the  population,  the 
problem  extends  well  beyond  the  scope  of 


professional  military  thinking.  The  U.  S. 
military  services  entered  World  War  II  un¬ 
prepared  to  handle  such  estimates  in  their 
strategical  planning.  During  the  course  of 
the  hostilities,  the  evaluation  of  strategic 
intelligence  was  developed  to  the  point  that 
highly  sophisticated  estimates  of  the  prob¬ 
able  behavior  of  German  and  Japanese 
social  systems  under  attack  were  devel¬ 
oped 

Many  of  these  estimates  were  developed 
by  civilian  social  scientists  in  uniform  and 
were  often  the  results  of  self-generated  as¬ 
signments,  which  ultimately  developed  some 
organizational  legitimacy. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
necessity  for  strategic  political  and  social 
intelligence  for  guiding  national  secur»ty 
policy,  including  military  policy,  has  been 
generally  accepted.  The  armed  forces  even 
played  a  role  and  continue  to  be  active  in 
subsidizing  university-based  social  research 
on  foreign  social  systems,  as  for  example, 
the  Russian  research  program  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  at  Harvard  University.  By 
contrast,  strategic  political  military  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  Korean  Conflict  did  not  reach 
the  same  levels  of  analysis,  because  of  thp 
difficulties  of  mobilizing  specialized  civilian 
personnel  in  a  period  of  limited  hostilities. 
While  there  has  been  a  marked  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  country  and  area  type  studies  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  nations,  the  systematic 
analysis  of  civil-military  relations,  and  the 
sociology  of  war  and  revolution  in  these 
areas  is  only  gradually  emerging.  The  theo¬ 
retical  dimensions  and  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  strategic  intelligence  for  foreign 
policy  is  a  topic  that  evokes  strong  and 
passionate  opinions  among  experts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  period  of  difficult  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  since  it  is  easier  to  declare  that 
intelligence  was  faulty  than  to  reevaluate 
policies. 

However,  the  sociological  analysis  of 
total  societies  is  not  yet  adequately  devel¬ 
oped  to  clarify  these  basic  issues.  Current 
sociological  analysis  tends  to  view  violence 
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in  a  social  system  as  a  form  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion  or  as  deviant  behavior  (Parsons,  VI, 
1951).  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  such 
an  orientation  is  prevalent  among  social 
anthropologists,  even  though  a  major  source 
of  social  change  among  nonliterate  social 
systems  has  been  warfare 

Given  the  present  state  of  sociological 
theory,  one  feasible  approach  to  a  more 
systematic  understanding  of  the  role  of  force 
in  social  change  is  the  comparative  socio¬ 
logical  study  of  military  organization;  that 
is,  all  types  of  military  organization,  includ¬ 
ing  paramilitary  forces,  guerrilla  units,  and 
resistance  movements.  A  model  for  such 
research  can  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
guerrillas  in  Malaya  by  Lucian  Pyc  (VI, 
1956).  An  alternative  frame  of  reference  is 
to  focus  on  military  elites  as  a  social  group¬ 
ing  and  to  analyze  their  social  composition, 
career  lines,  and  indoctrination  as  an  index 
to  military  behavior  (Pool,  VI,  1955).  In 
The  Military  in  the  Political  Development 
of  New  Nations  (Janowitz.  VI,  1964),  a 
scries  of  propositions  are  presented  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  role  of  the  professional  soldier 
in  the  politics  of  some  fifty  emerging  coun¬ 
tries  .... 

The  patterns  of  “armed  forces  and 
society"  in  western  Europe  have  been 
studied  to  some  limited  degree  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis  as  part  of  the  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  military  professionalism  and  civil- 
military  relations  in  advanced  industrial 
countries.  These  studies  indicate  a  broad 
pattern  of  uniformity  in  that  the  military 
do  not  operate  as  partners  of  the  political 
leadership,  but  as  pressure  groups.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  important  differences 
from  country  to  country  in  the  influence  of 
the  military  as  a  pressure  group  and  in  their 
professional  objectives  (“Armed  Forces  and 
Society  VI,  1965).. 

***** 

As  long  as  the  military  concept  of  war¬ 
fare  focused  on  atomic  warfare,  the  official 


stimulus  for  research  was  on  the  social  and 
psychological  aspects  of  disaster  rather  than 
on  political  and  psychological  warfare.  Most 
available  civilian  disasters  have  been  care¬ 
fully  investigated  and  important  observa¬ 
tions  systematized  by  Martha  Wolfenstein 
(VI,  1957),  With  the  reemergence  of  lim¬ 
ited  warfare  concepts,  questions  about  the 
social  consequences  of  military  operations 
are  more  pertinent.  What  situations  of  the 
past  and  the  present  are  likely  models  to 
clarify  future  contingencies?  The  nature  of 
limited  warfare  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  involving  Communist  forces  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  distinction  between  conventional 
military  operations  and  police  duties.  Even 
the  United  Nations  forces  operating  in  the 
Israeli-Arab  conflict  found  that  more  con¬ 
ventional  police  organization  was  required 
to  maintain  an  unstable  equilibrium  . 

The  analysis  of  the  sociological  conse¬ 
quences  of  limited  warfare  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  within  the  categories  now  used  by  the 
American  military  establishment.  In  an 
effort  to  accommodate  itself  to  political 
needs,  a  number  of  specialized  auxiliaries 
have  been  incorporated  as  staff  agencies: 
psychological  warfare  personnel,  military 
government  specialists,  guerrilla  warfare 
teams  and  special  forces.  Personnel  are  also 
trained  for  military  assistance  operations. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  specialists  de¬ 
pends  on  U.  S.  national  policies.  The  con¬ 
cept  that  these  specialists  perform  separate 
technical  functions,  however,  has  been  a 
fundamental  weakness  in  their  support  of 
military  operations.  Research  on  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  these  politico-military 
functions  in  the  recent  past  continues  to  be 
essential.  This  involves  an  understanding  of 
how  American  social  structure  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  development  of  our  military  insti¬ 
tutions  and  how  military  organization  adapts 
to  and  resists  change  ..... 

The  impact  of  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  significant  in  the 
extent  to  which  these  activities  have  required 
a  modification  of  organizational  doctrine  for 
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deah  ng  with  the  problems  of  limited  war 
and  guerrilla  operations.  While  there  is  yet 
no  major  social  science  synthesis  of  these 
events  or  their  impact  on  the  armed  services, 
it  is  clear  that  the  consequences  will  per¬ 
vade  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  the 
decades  ahead.  The  dramatic  responses  to 
the  new  requirements  range  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Special  Forces  to  deal  with  guerrilla 
warfare,  to  the  emergence  of  the  civic  action 
concept  in  which  the  military  seek  to  be 
agents  of  social  change  by  using  their  re¬ 
sources  for  economic  and  social  welfare 
activities  .....  But  sociological  writing  on 
insurrections  and  counter-insurgency  is 
much  too  diffuse  and  relatively  unconcernc  :i 
with  organizational  realities. 

The  traditional  experience  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  officer  has  fostered  a  mechanistic 
conception  of  society  which  recent  trends 
have  shown  signs  of  modifying  ....  (Be¬ 
cause  of  the  systematic  rotation  of  assign¬ 
ment  and  residential  seclusion  in  military 
installations  .  .  few  professional  officers 
have  had  opportunities  to  participate  in 
social  action  which  has  been  generated  by 
local  events.  The  “bargaining”  component 
of  the  local  political  process  is  rarely  en¬ 
countered.  Tasks  assigned  to  the  military 
usually  imply  that  the  political  process  has 
been  exhausted,  and  frequently  the  profes¬ 
sional  officer  only  has  an  awareness  of  the 
political  process  after  there  is  evidence  that 
it  has  failed.  Hence,  he  is  orone  to  believe 

A 

that  the  political  process  can  be  eliminated, 
or  that  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  by  a 
more  direct  method. 

The  lack  of  local  involvement  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  officer  also  cultivates  a  conception 
of  the  political  process  in  its  most  highly 
visible  aspect:  the  electoral  campaign.  As  a 
result,  in  foreign  areas  he  places  an  exag¬ 
gerated  reliance  on  mass  communications 
techniques  such  as  radio  and  leaflets.  The 
conception  of  the  welfare  state  as  a  “vote- 
getter"  rather  than  a  demonstration  of  the 
regime's  recognition  of  a  social  need  leads 
to  sporadic  distributions  of  food  or  demon¬ 


strations  of  modern  medical  healing  in  vil¬ 
lages  which  cannot  support  such  services 
from  their  own  resources  ....  Such  tech¬ 
niques  at  times  have  the  effect  of  sharpening 
a  sense  of  deprivation  and  accelerating 
aspirations  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  native 
regime  to  satisfy  them. 

In  the  present  state  of  international  rela¬ 
tions,  the  military  establishment  persists  in 
thinking  mainly  about  the  implications  of 
future  hostilities,  insurgent,  limited  or  total. 
But  there  is  an  immediate  impact  of  the 
worldwide  U.S.  military  system  on  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  worldwide  politico- 
military  affairs.  The  official  doctrines  of  the 
U.S.  military  establishment  have  had  im¬ 
portant  consequences  in  fashioning  Soviet 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  nuclear  age  (Gart- 
hoff,  VI,  1958).  The  stationing  of  troops 
in  allied  countries  and  the  creation  of  new 
elites  and  counter-elites  by  military  assis¬ 
tance  programs  are  equally  important  as¬ 
pects  of  military  operations  .... 

The  United  States  trains  large  numbers 
of  foreign  military  personnel,  especially  in 
the  borderline  areas  of  the  control  of  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  and  para-military  operations. 
More  recently,  new  programs  of  civic  action 
are  being  launched,  especially  in  South 
America,  where  the  American  military  seek 
to  stimulate  their  local  counterparts  to  en¬ 
gage  in  economic  development  and  nation¬ 
building.  In  all  of  these  areas,  the  military 
ar*'  active  agents  of  socal  change  or  can 
become  factors  resisting  social  change. 

Some  public  opinion  polling  has  been 
conducted  on  the  attitudes  of  allied  popula¬ 
tions  toward  the  American  troops  stationed 
in  their  countries.  The  work  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Social  Science  Division  of  The 
Rand  Corporation  has  been  a  notable  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  sustained  research  contribution  to 
these  problems.  Research  studies  from  this 
group  include  Hans  Speier's  (VI,  1957) 
on  reactions  of  German  military  elite  to 
remilitarization,  and  the  case  study  by 
W.  Phillips  Davison  (VI,  1958)  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  use  of  the  military  establishment  in  the 
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cold  war,  The  Berlin  Blockade:  A  Study  in 
Cold  War  Politics .* 

But  sociologists  and  members  of  related 
disciplines  have  not  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  impact 

1  The  Social  Science  Research  Council  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  Committee  on  National  Security  Pol¬ 
icy,  under  Professor  William  Fox,  which  stimulates 
and  reflects  the  interest  of  historians  and  political 
scientists  in  the  analysis  of  the  backgrounds  of 
military  policy. 


of  the  military,  as  a  social  system  in  being, 
on  international  relations.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  understandable  that  the 
military  has  not  developed  a  profound  in¬ 
terest  in  these  research  matters.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  most  undesirable  in  a  democracy 
if  the  locus  of  concern  were  exclusively  or 
even  mainly  with  the  military.  If  social 
change,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  a  central 
theme  of  sociological  analysis,  the  implica¬ 
tions  are  obvious. 


The  Social  Sciences  in  the  Foreign  Policy  Subsystem 
of  Congress 


PAUL  Dfc  FOREST 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  complex  political  system  that  is 
American  government,  foreign  policy  devel¬ 
ops  as  a  result  of  mutual  adjustment  and 
accommodation  among  many  actors — the 
Executive,  Congress,  interest  groups,  other 
nations  and  the  public.  The  requirement 
that  the  demands  of  many  actors  be  con¬ 
sidered  means  that  foreign  policy  can  never 
be  prescribed.  Instead,  it  is  evolutionary, 
developed  in  a  never-ending  chain  of  suc¬ 
cessive  comparisons  of  policy  alternatives. 
These  alternatives  emanate  from  analvsis 
and  evaluation  of  popular  demands,  foreign 
actions,  possible  ends  and  available  means, 
and  the  impact  of  previous  policy.  It  is  in 
conjunction  with  this  evaluative  process  that 
social  scientific  expertise  can  contribute  to 
the  making  of  policy. 

This  “model”  of  the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  applied  not  only  to  the  overall 
governmental  system  but  also,  by  analogy, 
to  each  of  its  parts,1  When  we  examine  the 
actors  who  participate  in  the  policy  making 
process,  it  is  apparent  fhat  nowhere  is  the 
fragmented  and  disjointed  natute  of  this 
process  more  pronounced  than  in  Congress. 
The  variety  of  actors,  interests,  and  settings 

•  The  article  was  written  for  this  volume. 

1  For  a  theoretic  statement  on  decision-making 
through  mutual  adjustment,  see  l.indblom  til. 3. 
1965). 


which  characterizes  Congressional  decisions 
necessitates  a  high  degree  of  mutual  adjust¬ 
ment  and  accommodation  within  the  Con¬ 
gressional  social  system,  preliminary  to  Con¬ 
gress’  confrontation  with  the  Executive. 

Under  these  conditions,  policy  will  be 
coordinated  not  so  much  as  a  result  of  the 
acts  of  a  central  authority  or  by  individual 
decision  makers  adhering  to  common 
schemes  of  thought  and  action  as  through 
the  multiple  instances  in  which  a  given 
policy  is  analyzed  and  evaluated.  According 
to  Lindblom,  this  increases  the  likelihood 
that  available  information  and  intelligence 
are  brought  to  bear  on  a  given  problem,  that 
decision  makers  are  made  aware  of  the 
values  and  interests  of  different  groups  in 
relation  to  the  issues  at  stake,  and  that  policy 
alternatives  are  explored  (Lindblom,  II. 3, 
1965:  Chapter  I;  Braybrooke  &  Lindblom, 
II. 3,  1963:  Chapter  V). 

In  Congress  this  function  of  analysis  and 
evaluation  is  performed  by  Congressional 
staffs,  members  of  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  representatives  of  interest 
groups  appearing  before  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  extragovernmental  experts  and  also, 
above  all,  by  Congressmen  themselves.  In 
this  article  wc  shall  concentrate  on  a  segment 
of  this  overall  grouping — social  scientists 
whose  primary  occupation  is  research  or 
teaching — and  its  contribution  to  Congres¬ 
sional  evaluation  and  analysis  of  foreign 
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policy.1 * 3  Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
we  understand  the  role  of  the  social  scientist 
in  this  area  as  being  not  only  that  of  the 
expert  who  furnishes  Congressmen  with  the 
tools,  techniques,  or  facts  for  policy  analysis 
but  also  that  of  the  advocate  of  certain 
policy  positions  or  alternatives.  As  an  advo¬ 
cate,  he  may  speak  as  a  member  of  the  social 
science  profession  or  step  out  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  role  and  act  as  an  individual  or  a 
citizen. 

While  there  has  been  a  number  of  studies 
of  interest  groups  and  their  relation  to  Con¬ 
gress,  Congressional  use  of  extragovern- 
mental  experts,  whether  they  be  scientific, 
social  scientific,  or  other,  is  an  area  which 
has  remained  largely  unexplored.  Although 
some  information  of  this  type  can  be  culled 
from  case  studies  of  Congressional  decisions 
or  decision-making  procedures,  such  as 
Hammond’s  study  of  defense  budgets  or 
Dahl’s  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  foreign 
policy  making,  we  know  of  no  study  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  use  of  outside  ex- 
pertise.- 

As  to  social  science  expertise,  the  lack 
of  interest  can  probably  be  explained  by  the 
commonly  held  notion  that  the  social  science 
contribution  is  so  limited  that  it  does  not 
warrant  systematic  study.:  This  view  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  writings  of  social  scientists 
who,  when  discussing  these  matters,  have 
commonly  taken  a  “missionary"  stance, 
their  major  objective  being  that  of  “selling” 
Congress  on  the  use  of  social  science.'1 

Whether  the  gloomy  picture  drawn  by 

1  Our  definition  of  “social  scientists"  is  a  very 
broad  one.  It  includes  all  with  formal  advanced 
training  in  the  fields  of  political  science,  inter¬ 
national  relations,  economics,  psychology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  anthropology  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
contact  with  Congress,  were  professionally  at¬ 
tached  to  a  university  or  research  organization 

-  See  especially  Dahl  (VI,  1964:  Chapter  X); 
Hammond  (VI,  1962).  See  also  Carroll  (VI, 
1965);  and  Dexter  (VI.  1963). 

3 See  Alpert  (III  2,  1958);  Bailey  (VI,  1955); 
Halperin  (III.3,  mo>;  and  Likert  (I,  1957), 


social  scientists  is  a  valid  one  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  studying  the 
relations  of  Congress  and  the  social  science 
disciplines  over  a  period  of  time.  Since  this 
article  constitutes  a  first  attempt  to  deal  w  ith 
these  matters  in  an  analytic  rather  than  a 
prescriptive  fashion,  it  is  important  to  clarify 
some  of  the  methodological  issues  raised  by 
such  a  study. 

First  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  dual 
roles  that  most  Congressmen  play  in  relation 
to  social  scientists  and  social  science.  Con¬ 
gressmen  arc  either  “users"  of  social  science 
knowledge  or  participants  in  the  processes 
whereby  government  research  programs  in 
the  social  sciences  are  formulated  and  con¬ 
trolled.  Without  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  two,  it  is  easy  to  assume,  as  social  sci¬ 
entists  have  often  done,  that  the  negative 
attitudes  of  certain  Congressmen  toward 
government  support  of  social  science  re¬ 
search  mean;  that  they  are  opposed  to 
social  science  research  as  such.  Opposition 
to  government  social  science  research  pro¬ 
grams  often  derives  from  other  factors,  such 
as  an  attempt  to  control  government  spend¬ 
ing  or  an  aversion  to  expansion  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  sphere. 

Another,  and  related,  issue  is  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  has  to  be  made  between  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  Congressmen  toward  social  science 
and  the  use  they  actually  make  of  social 
science  products.  Many  Congressmen  react 
to  the  words  “social  science"  rather  like  a 
bull  to  a  red  flag;  it  evokes  a  whole  set  of 
negative  attitudes  summed  up  in  words 
such  as  “socialistic”  or  “manipulatory." 
These  same  Congressmen  may,  however, 
frequently  and  often  unknowingly  use  social 
science  techniques  and  findings,  as  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  public  opinion  polls. 
Since  attitudes  arc  not  a  very  good  indicator 
of  use.  they  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
other,  more  objective  measures,  such  as  the 
frequency  with  which  social  scientists  are 
called  as  witnesses  before  Congressional 
committees  or  employed  as  staff  members 
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and  consultants,  or  the  extent  to  which 
social  science  concepts  and  findings  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  committee  reports. 

Before  putting  these  indicators  to  use, 
however,  we  will  explore  more  broadly  some 
characteristics  of  Congressional  decision 
making  and  decision  makers  that  we  feel 
may  have  an  effect  on  the  use  made  of  social 
science.  These  are  important  as  a  means  of 
guiding  us  to  the  points  in  the  Congressional 
system  where  social  scientists  are  most  likely 
to  gain  access.  In  some  small  measure  such 
decision-making  characteristics  may  also 
provide  an  explanation  for  our  findings  in 
this  study. 

CONGRESS  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

While  it.  is  accurate  to  refer  to  Congress 
as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  it  i«  simplistic,  even  misleading, 
to  consider  its  only  function  to  be  the  pro¬ 
posal,  consideration,  and  passage  of  law. 
Congress  is  tar  more  than  a  lawmaking 
body;  it  is  charged  with  representing  the 
electorate,  it  appropriates  the  funds  by  which 
laws  arc  executed,  it  oversees  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  laws,  and  it  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  policy  in  areas  which  legis¬ 
lation  cannot  reach,1 

These  functions  are  performed  by  a 
variety  of  actors,  among  whom  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  themselves,  in  a  formal  sense,  arc 
the  key  figures.  The  limits  on  their  time, 
however,  and  the  pressure  of  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  force  them  to  depend  on  their  as¬ 
sistants  or  committee  staff  members  to  gather 
background  information,  analyze  legislative 
proposals,  and  draft  bills.  In  studsing  the 
social  scientists  in  relation  to  Congress,  we 
have  to  take  into  account  not  only  their 
contacts  with  the  Congressmen  themselves 
but.  also,  with  these  other  actors  whose 
contribution,  largely  informal,  to  Congres- 

1  A  broad  discussion  of  the  legislative  function 
can  be  found  in  I  asswell  and  Kaplan  (VI.  1950- 
195-196). 


sional  decision  making  often  is  highly  signifi¬ 
cant. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  of  functions 
and  actors,  the  Congressional  system  is  also 
characterized  by  a  diffusion  of  power.  While 
the  House  and  the  Senate  share  power 
equally,  both  usually  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  committees  without 
change.  Likewise,  committees  usually  defer 
to  specialized  subcommittees,  and  often  also 
to  the  expertise  of  individual  members.  Con¬ 
siderable  influence  may  also  be  exerted  on  a 
particular  committee  by  Congressmen  who, 
although  they  are  not  members,  speak  au¬ 
thoritatively  on  matters  within  its  domain 
(Huitt,  VI.  1961),  Another  contributing 
factor  is  the  existence  of  informal  groups 
such  as  the  Liberal  Study  Group  or  the 
Wednesday  Group,  the  former  composed  of 
liberal  Democrats  and  the  latter  of  moderate 
Republican  Congressmen. 

These  three  characteristics — a  variety  of 
functions  and  of  actors,  as  well  as  a  diffusion 
of  power — suggest  that  for  analytic  purposes 
Congress  is  best  viewed  as  a  complex,  de¬ 
centralized  social  system.  What  arc  some  of 
the  implications  of  adopting  this  view  in  a 
study  of  the  role  of  the  social  sciences  in 
Congressional  decision  making? 

The  variety  of  actors  and  the  diversity  of 
their  backgrounds  and  interests,  for  instance, 
mean  that  we  v  ill  lira  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
individual  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  to 
use  social  science  knowledge.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  former  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  social  science,  such  as  Senators  Ful- 
bright.  Morse,  and  now  Vice-President 
Humphrey,  have  gained  a  reputation  among 
social  scientists  for  being  sympathetic 
listeners  and  supporters.  Going  beyond 
personalities  we  may  hypothesize  that  recep¬ 
tivity  to  social  sciences  and  scientists  is 
definable  in  terms  of  a  “iocar'-“cosmopoli- 
tan"  scale.  Contributions  to  a  “local”  orien¬ 
tation  arc  all  the  :  factors  that  make  a 
Congressman  moie  interested  in  the  prob- 
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lems  of  his  constituents  than  the  broad 
issues  of  national  policy. 

The  use  made  of  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge,  however,  is  not  only  a  function  of 
background  and  orientation  but  also  of  the 
opportunity  of  Congressmen  to  exert  in¬ 
fluence  in  areas  which  have  a  “social  scien¬ 
tific”  character.  This  is  often  dependent  on 
securing  membership  on  particular  com¬ 
mittees,  which,  as  a  rule,  depends  more  on 
seniority  than  on  experience  and  interest. 
But  there  are  important  exceptions  to  this 
rule:  in  committees  concerned  with  foreign 
policy,  as  will  be  shown  later,  experience 
seems  to  carry  some  weight  in  selection  for 
membership. 

As  to  the  diffusion  of  power,  the  decent¬ 
ralized  nature  of  the  system  is  such  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  points  at  which 
outside  groups,  such  as  the  social  scientists, 
can  gain  access.  Since  the  aim  of  many  Con¬ 
gressmen  is  to  create  individual  positions  of 
influence  and  power,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
they  welcome  the  aid  of  outside  groups  who 
are  able  to  furnish  them  with  policy  pro¬ 
posals  and  intelligence.  Some  evidence  for 
this  hypothesis  is  found  in  a  study  by  Bauer, 
Pool,  and  Dexter  (VI,  1963:  197-198)  of 
interest  groups  concerned  with  foreign  trade 
policies.  This  study  showed  that  Congress¬ 
men  were  considered  considerably  more 
receptive  to  suggestions  for  changes  in  trade 
policies  than  were  members  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

This  one  study,  however,  can  hardly  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  generalizations  regarding 
the  receptivity  of  Congress  to  policy  pro¬ 
posals  from  outside  groups.  Many  of  these 
groups,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  social 
scientists,  have  policy  views  and  maintain 
ideological  positions  which  arc  much  less 
acceptable  to  the  average  Congressman  than 
are  those  of  interest  groups  concerned  with 
foreign  trade.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
generalize  regarding  the  effect  of  the  “open¬ 
ness”  of  the  Congressional  social  system, 
therefore,  it  becomes  important  to  try  to  find 
answers  to  questions  such  as  “open  to 


whom,”  “under  what  conditions,”  and  “with 
what  limitations.”  A  scries  of  case  studies 
of  individual  groups,  such  as  the  social  sci¬ 
entists,  and  their  relations  to  Congress  would 
undoubtedly  provide  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions. 

The  diffusion  of  power  may  also  limit  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  stand  up  to  the  other 
branches  of  government  and  guard  its  deci¬ 
sion-making  prerogatives.  Such  a  possibility 
has  obvious  implications  for  the  role  of  the 
social  scientist  in  Congress.  If  it  is  true,  as 
is  often  maintained,  that  Congress  has  lost 
its  initiative  in  foreign  affairs  and  tha*  the 
Executive  alone  has  the  information  and  the 
ability  to  act  decisively  in  this  area,  then  it 
may  not  be  surprising  that  social  scientists 
should  regard  executive  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments  as  more  promising  audiences  when  it 
comes  to  the  application  of  social  science  to 
the  making  of  policy.1 

The  assumption  contained  in  statements 
such  as  these,  however,  are  only  partly  cor¬ 
rect  and  in  many  ways  misleading.  First  they 
are  misleading  because  they  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  distinct  nature  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  role  in  the  formulation  of  policy. 
Whereas  the  Executive  has  primal y  charge 
of  both  the  formulation  and  the  execution 
of  decisions.  Congress  retains  an  important 
and  distinct  role  in  both.  During  the  formu¬ 
lation  process  it  investigates  and  e'aluatcs 
executive  bills,  provides  a  forum  for  support 
or  opposition  of  interested  publics,  and  per¬ 
haps  proposes  alternative  policies.  In  the 
administration  of  legislation  and  the  conduct 
of  executive  policy,  it  reserves  the  right  to 
criticize,  caution,  and  penalize  with  all  the 
instruments  at  its  command. 

Second  there  are  the  variations  found  in 
the  way  Congress  performs  its  decision 
making  role  in  different  areas  of  national 
concern.  Looking  at  the  overall  field  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  for  instance,  we  find  consid- 

1  Other  explanations,  for  example,  policy  con¬ 
geniality  and  availability  of  research  funds,  may, 
of  course,  be  more  important. 
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erable  differences  in  Congressional  influence 
over  national  defense  policy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  foreign  policy  on  the  other — these 
being  roughly  defined  as  the  respective  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  Departments  of  De¬ 
fense  and  State.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
Dexter  (VI,  1963:306),  Congressmen  “have 
little  tendency  to  raise  and  consider  ques¬ 
tions  of  military  policy  in  terms  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  for  some  national  or  international 
political  objective  or  goal,”  Rather  they  are 
concerned  with  structural  details  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  “sacred  cow”  of  the  itemized 
budget  as  a  means  for  detailed  control  over 
the  implementation  rather  than  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  defense  policy.  Here,  as  a  rule,  they 
tend  to  rely  heavily  on  the  military,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  technical  expertise  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  (Carroll,  VI,  1965:  165  ff.). 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  Congress 
appears  much  more  anxious  to  play  an  active 
role  and  has  jealously  upheld  its  right  to  be 
heard.  This  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by 
the  practice,  among  those  committees  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign  policy  matters,  not  only 
to  carry  out  far-ranging  reviews  of  policies 
and  decisions  emanating  from  the  Executive 
Branch  but,  also,  to  put  forth  their  own 
policy  proposals.  In  doing  so  they  seem  to 
rely  on  a  wider  range  of  expertise  than  that 
provided  by  executive  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies.  In  the  following  we  will  examine  the 
role  played  by  social  scientists  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  foreign  policy  subsystem  of 
Congress. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  SUBSYSTEM 

The  foreign  policy  subsystem,  like  its 
parent  Congressional  social  system,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  multiplicity  of  functions  and 
actors  and  a  diffusion  of  power,  A  measure 
of  the  diverse  character  of  its  involvement  in 
foreign  policy  matters  is  found  in  Table  1 
which  gives  a  categorization  of  hearings 
published  by  eleven  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  respectively,  and  two  joint  com¬ 
mittees  during  the  period  January  1959  to 
June  1966, 

This  table  points  up  two  factors  of  in¬ 
terest  in  studying  the  role  of  extragovern- 
mental  experts.  First  it  shows  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  important  respects  share 
equally  in  foreign  policy  decision  making. 
Although  the  Constitution  gives  primacy  to 
the  Senate  through  the  provision  that  it  must 
participate  in  the  ratification  of  all  treaties, 
the  importance  of  this  function  has  been 
reduced  over  the  years  by  the  growth  of 
executive  agreements.  As  a  consequence 
only  nine  important  treaties  were  considered 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  the  period  1959-1965.  Concomitant 
with  the  decline  of  this  function,  Congress 
has  come  to  perform  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  areas  where  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  roughly  equal  power:  legis¬ 
lation,  appropriations,  and  the  review  of 
foreign  policy  decisions  and  proposals.  There 
may  well  be  differences  between  the  two  in 
the  application  of  social  science  knowledge 
to  foreign  policy  but,  in  terms  of  structure 


TABLE  1.  Congress  and  Foreign  Policy,  January  1959-June  1966: 
A  Categorization  of  Published  Committee  Hearings" 


Category 

House 

Senate 

Joint 

Legislation 

78 

85 

3 

Authorirations  and  Appropriations 

35 

33 

0 

Background  and  Review  Studies  on  Inde¬ 
pendent  Congressional  Initiative 

59 

70 

17 

Resolutions  and  Treaties 

5 

11 

0 

"Excluded  are  those  hearings  v> hich  lasted  less  than  a  full  day.  which  were  concerned  exclusively 
with  Presidential  nominations,  or  which  were  devoted  to  very  minor  or  obscure  legislation  (especially 
certain  tariff  hills). 
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and  powers  alone,  the  Senate  and  House  are 
equally  promising  audiences. 

The  second  factor  revealed  by  Table  1 
is  the  large  number  of  background  and  re¬ 
view  hearings  undertaken  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  (70  and  59,  respectively). 
Included  in  this  category  are  hearings  deal¬ 
ing  with  foreign  policy  undertaken  on  the 
independent  initiative  of  the  house  or  com¬ 
mittee  concerned,  but  not  hearings  dealing 
with  executive  bills  or  proposals.  Back¬ 
ground  and  review  hearings  provide  the 
prime  focus  for  this  article  because  they 
can  be  considered  as  readily  accessible  ex¬ 
amples  of  Congressional  policy  initiative, 
and  the  most  likely  platform  for  those  ex¬ 
perts  giving  advice  as  professionals  rather 
than  as  members  of  interest  groups.1  Almost 
half  of  these  hearings  were  undertaken  by 
two  commitlees,  Foreign  Relations  and  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  which,  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
foreign  policy  subsystem,  will  receive  most 
of  our  attention.  But  equally  significant  is 
the  large  number  of  such  hearings  conducted 
by  other  committees.  Although  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  foreign  policy  subsystem,  they, 
along  with  the  Appropriations  committees, 
form  an  important  part  of  it. 

The  frequency  with  which  background 
and  review  hearings  are  being  conducted 
suggests  the  possibility  that  these  commit¬ 
tees  may  be  actively  attempting  to  evaluate 
executive  policies  and  develop  possible  al¬ 
ternatives  of  their  own.  This,  however,  is 
only  tentative,  since  we  know  very  little 

1  Those  giving  advice  based  on  interest  rather 
than  professional  competence,  will  be  likely  to 
concentrate  on  hearings  where  actual  bills  arc  bc- 
ng  considered — e.g..  businessmen  on  tariffs, 
church  groups  on  the  Peace  Corps,  and  minority 
groups  on  immigration.  Social  scientists  may.  of 
course,  have  an  interest  in  a  particular  policy.  If 
their  interest  is  professionally  based,  they  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  social  scientists:  if  it  stems  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  as  spokesmen  for  church  groups,  political 
action  groups,  or  minority  groups  (there  were  a 
number  of  such  cases  at  legislative  hearings)  they 
are  classified  as  members  of  such  groups 


about  the  extent  to  which  information  and 
suggestions  developed  in  such  hearings  are 
taken  into  account  by  Congressmen  or  the 
frequency  with  which  they  lead  to  action  in 
the  form  of  legislation.  More  important  for 
our  purposes  are  their  informative-evalu¬ 
ative  character  and  the  wide  variety  of 
topics.  These  characteristics  make  it  likely 
that  we  will  find  all  types  of  “social  scien¬ 
tists,”  strictly  or  loosely  defined,  appearing 
as  witnesses. 

The  background,  training,  and  experience 
of  the  actors  operating  within  the  foreign 
policy  subsystem  provide  us  with  another 
measure  of  the  receptivity  of  the  system  to  a 
contribution  from  the  social  sciences.  Of 
primary  interest  are  the  members  of  com¬ 
mittees.  Table  2  shows  the  familiarity  of 
the  membership  of  these  committees  with 
social  science  disciplines  through  education, 
training,  and  professional  activities  (i.e., 
teaching  or  research).  For  comparison  we 
have  included  committees  dealing  with  both 
foreign  and  defense  policy  matters.  Listed 
in  Table  2  are  Congressmen  and  Senators 
serving  at  least  one  session  on  any  of  these 
committees  during  the  period  studied. 

The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  com¬ 
mittee  members  with  training  or  experience 
in  the  social  sciences  is  very  small,  indeed. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  law  traditionally 
has  been  and  still  is  the  most  common  form 
of  higher  academic  training  for  members  of 
Congress.  Yet  a  background  in  social  science 
is  probably  more  frequently  found  among 
members  of  these  committees  than  in  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whole.  Although  we  find,  in  the 
House,  little  difference  in  the  backgrounds 
of  members  on  committees  concerned  with 
defense  policy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  foreign 
policy,  on  the  other,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  a  significantly 
higher  ratio  of  members  with  training  in  the 
social  sciences. - 

-  Our  data  supports  the  findings  of  Donald  R. 
Matthews  (VI,  1960:  l.SS),  for  the  period  1947- 
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TABLE  2.  Social  Science  Background,  Members  of  Committees  and  Subcommittees 
with  Major  Role  in  Foreign  or  Defense  Policy, 

January  1959-June  1966 


Member¬ 

ship 

Total 

Number 
of  College 
Graduates 

Graduate 
Training 
in  Social 
Science 

Advanced 
Degree 
in  Social 
Science 

Professional 
Experience 
in  Social 
Science 

Fiouse 

Appropriations” 

59 

33 

6 

4 

1 

Armed  Services 

64 

53 

6 

5 

2 

Government  Operations'1 

12 

10 

1 

1 

0 

Foreign  Affairs 

.54 

47 

4 

3 

2 

Judiciary* 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Senate 

Appropriations'1 

30 

26 

3 

3 

1 

Armed  Services 

26 

21 

2 

2 

1 

Government  Operations" 

19 

17 

4 

3 

1 

Foreign  Relations 

25 

20 

9 

8 

5 

Judiciary ' 

18 

17 

1 

0 

0 

Joint 

Joint  Economic"  Committee 

23 

23 

6 

4 

3 

11  Defense,  State,  and  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittees. 

'•  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

1  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  1959-1962.  Subcommittee  number  1,  1963-1966. 

•*  Defense  and  State  Subcommittees. 

•  Subcommittees  on  Reorganization  and  International  Organizations,  National  Policy  Machinery,  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Staffing  and  Operations,  and  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures. 

1  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Special  Subcommittees  on  Internal 
Security,.  Refugees  and  Escapees,  and  Trading  vsith  the  Enemy  Act. 


Most  members  with  advanced  degrees  or 
professional  experience  are  cither  political 
scientists  or  economists.  Of  the  five  members 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
with  professional  experience,  three  had 
taught  government;  one,  history;  and  one 
(Senator  McCarthy  of  Minnesota),  socio¬ 
logy..  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
presents  a  somewhat  different  picture:  of 
the  two  members  with  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  one  had  taught  and  the  other  had 
practiced  psychology.  In  the  first  case,  how¬ 
ever.  the  member's  major  academic  training 
was  in  law.  In  the  second  case  the  position 
was  in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology  and 

1957  in  the  Senate.  "Among  the  college  professors. 
Foreign  Relations  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  of 
the  top  committees,  and  there  were  over  three 
times  the  proportion  of  them  on  Foreign  Relations 
as  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole." 


social  work.  Furthermore,  since  there  were 
only  three  members  with  advanced  training 
in  social  science,  they  could  hardly  have 
affected  the  work  of  so  large  a  committee 
in  any  concerted  manner. 

Another  category  of  actors  influencing 
the  extent  to  which  social  science  expertise 
is  brought  into  the  foreign  policy  subsystem 
are  the  staff  members  of  committees.  For 
almost  twenty  years  students  of  Congress 
have  attempted  to  correct  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
i  946  by  calling  for  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  assistance  to  enable  Congress 
to  examine  independently  and  in  detail  ex¬ 
ecutive  policy  proposals  and  appropriations 
requests.1  The  decision  to  increase  staff  size, 

'  For  the  most  recent  example,  see  the  proposals 
of  Alfied  de  Grazia  and  Fleinz.  F.ulau  in  Alfred  de 
Grazia  (VI,  1966). 
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however,  rests  essentially  with  the  legislature 
itself.  And,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  Con¬ 
gress  has  deliberately  chosen  to  keep  its 
staffs  small.  Despite  the  extremely  small  size 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  even  by  Con¬ 
gressional  standards,  they  still  manage  to 
assist  greatly  in  committee  operations,  by 
providing  background  information,1  evaluat¬ 
ing  executive  proposals,  selecting  and  screen¬ 
ing  witnesses,  and  writing  committee  reports. 
If  social  scientists  are  to  provide  advice  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  one  of  the  readiest 
means  of  access  may  be  through  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  who  are  either  themselves  trained  in 
the  social  sciences  or  else  sympathetic  to 
the  kind  of  expertise  social  scientists  can 
provide. 

The  only  previous  study  of  membership 
on  committee  staffs,  covering  a  period  end¬ 
ing  fifteen  years  ago,  found  social  scientists 
to  be  scarce  relative  to  lawyers.  The  ex¬ 
planation  the  author  gave  for  this  was  that 
the  latter  were  more  flexible  and  better  able 
to  generalize  and.  thus,  made  more  useful 
aides  to  Congressmen  (Kofmehl,  VI,  1962: 
83-88,  92  ff  ).  This  may  be  valid — although 
it  deserves  a  more  conclusive  test.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  period  1959-1966,  only  three 
professional  staff  members  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  two  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  possessed  advanced 
degrees  in  the  social  sciences — all,  more¬ 
over,  in  political  science,  public  administra¬ 
tion,  or  international  relations.  A  better 
explanation  for  their  scarcity,  however,  may 
be  that  fewer  social  scientists  apply  for  staff 
positions.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  social  scientists  who  work  for 
Congress  from  being  as  flexible  and  as  un¬ 
biased  as  lawyers.  Moreover  social  scien- 
* 

tists  appear  to  be  successful  staff  members 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers — a  polit¬ 
ical  scientist  has  headed  the  staff  of  the  For- 

1  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  undertakes  a  large  number  of  staff  studies 
\carly.  many  of  which  are  "limited  print,"  i.c.,  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  members  alone. 


eign  Relations  Committee  for  about  two 
decades  and  an  international  relations  expert 
now  ranks  second  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 
IN  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY 
SUBSYSTEM 

The  contacts  between  social  scientists 
affiliated  with  universities  or  research  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  actors  in  the  foreign 
policy  subsystem  vary  widely.  According  to 
a  simple  typology,  these  may  be  categorized 
as  follows: 

1.  according  to  the  points  within  the 
system  at  which  they  take  place  (with  indi¬ 
vidual  Congressmen  or  committee  staffs, 
appearances  before  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  relationships  with  informal  groups  such 
as  the  Liberal  Study  Group); 

2.  according  to  the  types  of  social  science 
inputs  (solicited  or  unsolicited,  contributing 
policy  advice  or  policy  intelligence,  theoretic 
concepts  or  tools,  etc. ) . 

Our  preliminary  investigation  of  the  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  foreign  policy  subsystem 
and  outside  social  scientists  during  the  past 
seven  years  shows  very  tew  instances  of 
social  scientists  engaging  in  formal  research 
projects  sponsored  by  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  concerned  with  foreign  policy  mat¬ 
ters.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
done  no  studies  of  this  type  in  the  past  and 
apparently  has  no  intention  of  undertaking 
any  in  the  future.  There  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  such  commissioned  research  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  a  scries 
of  studies  carried  out  by  thirteen  research 
organizations  in  1958-1959;  an  analysis  of 
Latin  America  in  1958;  and  a  recent  at¬ 
tempt  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  neutrality 
in  Southeast  Asia  ( United  States  Foreign 
Policy.,  VI.  1961 ;  Neutralization  in' Southeast 
Asia,  VI,  1966).  In  this  area  Congress 
differs  markedly  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
where  commissioned  or  contract  research 
probably  is  the  major  form  of  contact  with 
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the  academic  community.  Congressional 
committees,  however,  have  had  neither  the 
funds  nor  the  inclination  to  sponsor  research 
of  their  own,  choosing  instead  to  rely  on 
their  own  staffs,  to  draw  on  research  under¬ 
taken  for  executive  agencies  or  departments 
or,  when  neither  of  these  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient,  to  call  in  outside  experts 
on  an  individual  ad  hoc  basis. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  where  the 
advice  or  knowledge  of  social  scientists  is 
brought  to  bear  on  foreign  policy  matters, 
access  is  probably  gained  through  informal 
contacts  with  Congressmen  or  their  staffs. 
This  seems  to  be  a  realistic  assumption  con¬ 
sidering  the  individualistic  attitudes  of  both 
Congressmen  and  social  scientists  and  the 
decentralized  nature  of  the  Congressional 
social  system.  It  must  remain  an  assumption, 
however,  uv.nl  the  frequency  and  nature  of 
such  contacts  can  be  studied  in  detail.  At 
present,  next  to  nothing  is  known  about  this 
important  form  of  interaction. 

A  third  type  of  contact  is  the  appearance 
of  social  scientists  as  witnesses  at  hearings 
conducted  by  committees  concerned  with 
foreign  policy  matters.  In  addition  to  being 
the  most  visible  form  of  contact,  these  hear¬ 
ings  possess  the  advantage  of  being  easy  to 
study.  Their  limitations  as  a  measure  of 
social  science  input  into  the  system  are 
obvious.  Among  the  most  serious  of  these 
is  the  incomplete  and  distorted  picture  the 
text  of  a  committee  hearing  may  give  of 
what  actually  transpires;  incomplete  because 
testimony  in  executive  session  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  record;  distorted  because  such 
appearances  are  often  primarily  formalistic, 
with  the  printed  statement  giving  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge 
or  advice  presented  receives  consideration. 
Testimony  at  hearings  docs  mean,  however, 
that  social  scientists  arc  gaining  access  to 
the  system,  and  may  hence  be  viewed  as  the 
first  lap  of  the  obstacle  course  that  runs 
from  access  to  acceptance  to  influence  over 
the  formulation  of  policy. 

Two  categories  were  used  for  the  analysis 


of  the  frequency  with  which  different  kinds 
of  social  scientists  appeared  as  witnesses  at 
foreign  policy  hearings  during  the  January 
1959-June  1966  period.  The  first  included 
hearings  held  on  legislative  proposals  in¬ 
troduced  either  by  the  Executive  or  by 
individual  Congressmen.  From  the  large 
number  of  such  hearings  conducted  during 
the  period,  nineteen  were  selected  for  analy¬ 
sis.1  The  second  category  consisted  of  hear¬ 
ings  dealing  with  reviews  of  foreign  policy 
or  the  development  of  “background’*  for 
new  legislation.  Since  these  latter  reflect 
policy  innovations  by  Congress  and  also  are 
of  a  nature  that  favors  a  social  science  con¬ 
tribution,  it  was  decided  to  do  a  fairly 
intensive  analysis  of  the  hearings  of  this 
type  conducted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittees.  While  a  large  number  of  other 
committees  engaged  in  background  and  re- 

1  The  sample  was  biased  in  the  direction  of  the 
foreign  policy  committees  and  included  those  legis¬ 
lative  hearings  where  social  science  contributions 
were  presumed  to  be  most  likely.  The  committees 
and  hearings  included  are  as  follows.  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations:  Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments 
(1959):  ACDA  (1961);  AID  (1961);  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act  (1961):  Peace  Corps  (1961);  Foreign 
Affairs  Academy  ( 1963);  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963); 
Foreign  Aid  ( 1965).  House  Foreign  Affairs:  ACDA 
(1961):  AID  (1961):  Fulbright-Hays  Act  (1961); 
Peace  Corps  (1961);  East-West  Center  (1962); 
Foreign  Aid  (1962).  House  Judiciary:  Immigra¬ 
tion  Amendments  (1964);  Immigration  Amend¬ 
ments  (1965).  House  Un-American  Activities: 
Freedom  Academy  (  1965).  It  is  recognised  that 
foreign  policy  alternatives  may  be  proposed  u 
hearings  dealing  with  specTic  legislation.  The  case 
where  the  dividing  line  is  perhaps  most  difficult  to 
draw  is  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing 
of  January -February,  1966.  which  began,  in  Ful- 
bright's  words  of  January  28  "to  consider  S.  2793. 
which  would  authorize  an  additional  $415  million 
in  foreign  economic  aid  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
.  .  .  $275  million  for  Vietnam.”  but  by  February 
17  had  as  its  primary  purpose  .  .  to  inform  the 
American  people,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Senate  as  fully  as  possible  about  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Whether  our  coun¬ 
try  is  to  continue  to  enlarge,  to  continue  on  the 
present  basis,  or  to  settle  this  war  .  .  .” 


m 
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TABLE  3.  Witnesses  Testifying  at  Legislative  Hearings  Dealing  with 
Foreign  Policy,  January  1959-June  1966 


Num¬ 
ber  of 

Total 
Num¬ 
ber  of 

Social  Physical 

Other 

Con- 

Govern- 

Political 

Hear- 

Wit- 

Scien-  Scien- 

Profes- 

gress- 

ment  Interest 

Action 

ings 

nesses* 

tists 

tists 

sionals 

men 

Officials  Groups 

Groups 

Presidential  Proposals 

11 

357 

3 

21 

168  106 

29 

Legislative  Proposals 

6 

111 

6 

42 

20  9 

2 

"  Includes  seven  unclassifiable  witnesses. 


view  studies,  these  were  selected  because 
they  accounted  for  nearly  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  such  hearings  conducted 
by  Congress  over  the  seven-year  period. 

Our  limited  analysis  of  legislative  hear¬ 
ings  gave  evidence  for  the  view  that  extra- 
governmental  social  scientists  play  a  very 
minor  role  at  this  type  of  hearing.  As  shown 
in  Table  3,  witnesses  were  primarily  of  two 
kinds;  on  the  one  hand  government  officials 
having  an  interest  in  the  proposed  legislation 
and,  on  the  other  representatives  of  broadly- 
constituted  interest  groups,  c.g.,  AFL-CIO. 
SANE,  or  the  Liberty  Lobby,  appearing  as 
advocates  for  or  against  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure. 

The  failure  of  social  scientists  to  appear 
at  legislative  hearings  may  be  explained  by 
a  limited  need  for  professionally-based  in¬ 
telligence  and  advice.  The  primary  purpose 
of  legislative  hearings  is  to  give  the  proposers 
a  chance  to  justify  their  requests  and  to 
allow  interest  groups  to  present  their  views. 
As  a  consequence  there  is  little  room  for  a 
contribution  from  the  independent  profes¬ 
sional,  something  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
scant  representation  not  only  of  social  scien¬ 


tists  but  also  of  physical  scientists  and 
“other”  professionals,  such  as  businessmen, 
educators,  or  lawyers.  The  emphasis  on 
advocacy  rather  than  analysis  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  few  social  scientists 
who  appeared,  the  majority  of  whom  spoke 
as  supporters  or  opponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Although,  as  is  shown  in  Table  4,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  representatives  of  interest 
groups  remain  in  the  lead  as  witnesses  at 
background  and  review  hearings,  this  group 
of  hearings  has  a  larger  proportion  of  extra- 
governmental  professionals  (approximately 
twenty-five  percent  of  all  witnesses  com¬ 
pared  with  ten  percent  in  the  legislative 
group),  A  more  striking  difference  between 
these  and  the  legislative  hearings,  however, 
is  that  social  scientists  at  these  former  hear¬ 
ings  outnumbered  all  other  categories  of 
extragovcrnmental  professionals.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they 
made  up  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total 
witnesses  appearing  before  these  two  com¬ 
mittees  (eighteen  percent  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  ten  per¬ 
cent  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 


TABLE  4.  Witnesses  Appearing  at  Background  and  Review  Hearings 
Dealing  with  Foreign  Policy,  January  1959-June  1966 

Num¬ 
ber  of 

Hear-  Num- 

ings  ber  of  F.xecu-  Legis-  Social  Physical  Political 

Ana-  Wit-  tive  lative  Scien-  Scien-  Other  Interest  Action 

Committee  lyzed  nesses  Branch  Branch  tists  tists  Experts  Groups  Groups  Other 

Foreign  Relations  27  185  57  16  33  6  i7  27  22  7 

Foreign  Affairs  26  345  88  82  35  3  31  66  28 _ 12 
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tec)  and,  perhaps  more  important,  the  total 
number  of  background  and  review  hearings 
at  which  even  a  single  social  scientist  ap¬ 
peared  was  very  small,  indeed  (thirteen  out 
of  fifty-three). 

What  types  of  social  scientists  appear  at 
background  and  review  hearings  and  what 
roles  do  they  perform  in  connection  with 
such  appearances?  As  was  noted  in  the 
introduction  we  included  in  the  “social 
sciences”  the  behavioral  sciences  (psychol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  and  anthropology),  eco¬ 
nomics  and  political  science,  and  the 
interdisciplinary  fields  of  international  rela¬ 
tions,  foreign  policy,  and  area  studies.  We 
also  assumed  that  in  their  contacts  with 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  these  various 
fields  would  perform  a  variety  of  roles  rang¬ 
ing  from  that  of  the  scientific  expert  who 
furnishes  empirical  data  or  scientifically 
tested  generalizations  to  that  of  the  “wise 
man”  who  bases  his  advice  or  predictions 
on  "experience"  and  personal  observations. 

Table  5  shows  the  disciplinary  or  other 
specializations  of  social  scientists  testifying 
before  e  two  committees  studied.  Not 
surprisit.^ty  we  find  that  the  fields  of  political 
science  and  economics  are  the  most  heavily 
represented;  international  relations  and  area 
studies  follow  close  behind.  By  comparison 
the  behavioral  scientists  form  a  definite 
minority,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  appears  in 
the  table  since  three  of  the  psychologists 


came  from  a  singe  hearing — Congressman 
Fascell's  investigation  of  the  United  States 
ideological  effort  entitled  “Winning  the  Cold 
War" — and  both  anthropologists  are  the 
same  man  (Melville  Herskovits)  testifying 
at  two  separate  hearings.  The  question  of 
whether  behavioral  scientists  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  at  this  level  is  academic,  there¬ 
fore;  they  hardly  ever  appear.  Among  the 
other  categories,  primarily  the  political  sci¬ 
entists  and  international  relations  experts, 
not  more  than  a  handful  could  be  considered 
to  have  a  behavioral  orientation. 

Our  examination  of  the  roles  performed 
by  testifying  social  scientists  sheds  some 
further  light  on  the  particular  kind  of  policy- 
oriented  social  science  with  which  we  are 
dealing  here.  In  Table  6  we  have  classified 
the  testimony  of  each  witness  by  two  major 
categories; 

1 .  The  advocacy  of  particular  policy  pro¬ 
posals  and  alternatives  of  a  non-professional 
nature,  through  which  the  testifying  social 
scientists  perform  a  role  similar  to  that  of 
representatives  of  interest  groups;  and 

2,  Professionally-based  poiicy  advice,  pro¬ 
cess  advice,  or  intelligence.  The  policy  ad¬ 
vice  may  be  of  two  kinds:  a  clarification  of 
policy  alternatives  or  an  evaluation  of  and 
choice  among  different  policies.  Process 
advice  relates  primarily  to  procedural,  or¬ 
ganizational,  or  administrative  matters.  In¬ 
telligence  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  “raw” 


TABLE  5.  Testifying  Social  Scientists — January  1959-June  1966: 
Categorized  by  Field" 


Foreign  Foreign 


Field 

Relations 

Affairs 

Total 

Total 

33 

35 

68 

Political  Science 

11 

14 

25 

Economics 

5 

4 

9 

International  Relations  and  Area  Studies 

11 

14 

25 

Sociology 

2 

0 

2 

Psychology 

2 

3 

5 

Anthropology 

2 

0 

2 

•*  By  number  of  appearances  rather  than 

number  of  persons. 

A  total  of  58  social 

scientists  have  ap- 

pcareil  at  least  once  before  one  or  both  of  the  committees.  Twenty-nine  have  appeared  at  least  once 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  35  at  least  once  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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TABLE  6.  Testimony  of  Social  Scientists  at  Background  and  Review  Hearings 
January  1959-June  1965:  by  Category  of  Advice11 


Category  of  Advice 

Foreign 

Relations 

Foreign 

Affairs 

Total 

Advocacy 

3 

3 

6 

Policy  Advice 

27 

7 

34 

Clarification  of  Policy  Alternatives 

3 

1 

4 

Evaluation  of  Policy  Alternatives 

24 

6 

30 

Process  Advice 

1 

4 

5 

Intelligence 

26 

28 

54 

Providing  Information 

6 

7 

13 

Evaluating  Information 

20 

21 

41 

Total 

57 

42 

109 

11  Only  primary  categories  of  advice  are  included.  Many  witnesses  provided  advice  in  more  than  one 
primary  category. 


background  data  only  or  added  to  it  can  be 
a  professional  or  personal  interpretation. 
The  testimony  of  each  witness  was  cate¬ 
gorized  according  to  its  primary  thrust, 
although  there  were  difficulties  because  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  criteria 
were  not  always  clear.  Since  many  witnesses 
stressed  more  than  one  area  in  their  testi¬ 
mony,  it  was  necessary,  in  some  instances, 
to  place  a  given  testimony  in  more  than  one 
category. 

Table  6  shows  that  social  scientists  were 
most  often  called  upon  to  give  intelligence, 
that  is,  to  provide  and  evaluate  information. 
The  intelligence  sought  referred  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  social,  political  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  foreign  countries.  Furthermore, 
of  the  68  testimonies  mentioned  in  Table  5. 
29  dealt  directly  with  Communist  affairs; 
these  were  given  by  14  international  rela¬ 
tions  experts,  1 1  political  scientists,  and  4 
economists.  For  the  most  part,  what  the 
committee  members  wanted  and  what  the 
witnesses  provided  were  not  so  much  the 
facts  as  a  professional  evaluation  of  facts, 
interpretations  of  past  events,  predictions  of 
future  developments,  and  the  like.  The  same 
emphasis  on  evaluation  rather  than  mere 
clarification  was  found  in  the  “policy  ad¬ 
vice”  category. 

The  emphasis  on  evaluation  docs  not 
necessarily  imply  an  abandonment  of  the 


role  of  the  scientific  expert  by  the  testifying 
social  scientists.  According  to  prevalent 
norms  of  the  academic  community,  evalua¬ 
tions  are  an  integral  part  of  scientific  ex¬ 
pertise  if  based  on  empirical  data  or  arrived 
at  through  scientific  generalizations.  In  the 
testimonies  analyzed,  however,  the  evalua¬ 
tions  given  were,  in  most  instances,  of  a 
personal  or  professional  rather  than  a  scien¬ 
tific  nature.  Conceptual  or  explanatory 
schemes,  even  of  an  untested  prescientific 
nature,  were  noticeably  absent,  one  excep¬ 
tion  being  a  discussion  between  Max  Milli¬ 
kan.  Director  of  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  MIT  and  Senator  Symington  of 
the  concept  of  “take-off”  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  This  tendency  to  avoid  observa¬ 
tions  and  evaluations  based  on  scientific 
generalizations  was  a  dominant  feature  in 
the  testimony  of  representatives  from  the 
Brookings  Institution,  the  Washington  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Policy  Research,  and  other 
policy  research  organizations. 

More  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that  a  similar 
tendency  was  shown  by  many  “pure"  aca¬ 
demicians,  some  of  whom  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  theory  (e.g.,  Hans  Mor- 
genthau  and  Quincy  Wright), 

As  is  shown  in  Table  6.  the  elaboration 
and  evaluation  of  policy  alternatives  was 
most  often  found  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
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iations  Committee  hearings.  There  are  a 
number  of  possible  explanations  for  this, 
the  most  obvious  one  being  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  a  greater  tradition  of  policy 
participation  than  does  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  A  second  possible  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  the  different  procedures 
of  the  two  committees..  The  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  usually  gives  witnesses 
more  time  for  testimony,  provides  questions 
formulated  by  staff  members  to  guide  testi¬ 
mony.  and  directs  it  to  matters  of  policy 
during  the  considerable  interaction  that 
takes  place  between  witnesses  and  Commit¬ 
tee  members,  The  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  fai\  behind  in  all  these  areas,  although 
some  use  has  been  made  of  seminars  in 
which  a  number  of  witnesses  in  similar 
areas,  after  giv  ing  short  prepared  statements, 
are  questioned  together  as  a  group  by  Com¬ 
mittee  members. 

Finally  more  policy  pronouncements  may 
be  made  by  witnesses  at  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  hearings  because  these  are. 
in  fact,  closer  to  the  policy  making  arena, 
which  usually  means  the  Executive  Branch. 
A  lough  measure  of  support  for  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  that  10  out  of  29  social  scientists 
and  international  relations  experts  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  held  policy  positions  in  the  Executive 
Branch  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  their 
testimony,  compared  with  7  out  of  35 
witnesses  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.;  Another  measure  of  support  is 
the  number  of  witnesses  who  were  members 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  ( 17  out 
of  29  in  Foreign  Relations  hearings  com- 
pared  with  14  out  of  35  in  Foreign  Affairs). 
This  organization's  ties  to  federal  agencies, 
notably  the  State  Department,  led  Kenneth 
Galbraith  to  describe  it  as  a  major  meeting 
ground  for  “the  foreign  establishment."1 

The  presence  of  such  witnesses  indicates 
that  Congress  may  be  attempting  in  its 

1  Address  to  the  annual  convention  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  Democratic  Action.  Washington.  D.C., 
April  22.  1966. 


background  and  review  hearings  to  increase 
its  participation  in  the  “foreign  policy  con¬ 
sensus"  and,  simultaneously,  to  broaden  the 
base  of  that  consensus.  The  presence  of 
certain  other  witnesses,  however,  gives  some 
support  for  the  opposite  view — that  in  these 
hearings  Congress  is  attempting  to  delineate 
an  independent  position  in  foreign  affairs, 
often  a  position  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Executive.,  Evidence  for  this  may  be  found 
in  the  sharp,  often  hostile,  cross-examination 
of  social  scientists  testifying  in  a  professional 
capacity  at  legislative  hearings  on  executive 
proposals.  Their  appearance  is  usually  at 
the  request  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  their  testimony  usually  in  support  of 
executive  positions.  Other  evidence  may  be 
found  in  background  and  review  hearings, 
for  which  witnesses  are  usually  selected  by 
the  committees  and  whose  selection  may 
depend  on  their  presumed  support  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  struggle  with  the  President.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  prime  example  is  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  investigation  of  the  “Psy¬ 
chological  Aspects  of  International  Rela¬ 
tions"  conducted  in  May  1966.  when  the 
questioning  made  it  obvious  that  Charles 
E.  Osgood  was  invited  to  testify  more  for 
his  views  on  foreign  policy  than  for  his 
psychological  expertise.  Furthermore  not  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  appeared  (c.g.,  Hans  Mor- 
genthau)  would  support  the  Executive  in 
a  policy  confrontation  with  Conv'es*..  No 
conclusions  regarding,  these  matter?  can  be 
reached,  however,  without  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  views  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  factors  involved  in  their  selection, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  general  findings  of  this  study — that 
social  scientists  have  not  been  used  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  any  great  extent  in  foreign  policy 
areas,  that  behavioral  scientists  are  used 
least  of  all.  and  that  even  when  used  they 
have  rarely  provided  new  and  different  kinds 
of  policy  alternatives — must  remain  tenta- 
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tive  until  specified  or  modified  by  further 
research.  At  the  same  time,  some  explana¬ 
tions  will  be  offered  for  these  findings,  even 
though  they,  of  necessity,  must  go  beyond 
the  data. 

First,  to  what  extent  are  our  findings  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  attitudes  of  social  scien¬ 
tists?  Social  scientists,  according  to  David 
Apter  (VI,  1964:  35-38),  arc  trained  to 
keep  ideology  and  politics  as  distinct  as 
possible,  an  orientation  which  many  of  them 
extend  to  the  advocation  of  a  total  separa¬ 
tion  between  “science"  and  politics.  They 
often  adopt  an  elitism  and  an  intellcctualism 
resulting  in,  to  some  degree,  alienation  from 
politics.  This  is  expressed  alternately  by 
bemoaning  their  lack  of  influence  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  accusation  that  those  social 
scientists  who  do  participate  in  government 
are  “selling  out”  for  power,  prestige,  or 
monetary  reward  (Hofstadter,  VI,  1966: 
396-397).  This  attitude  is  far  more  preva¬ 
lent  among  behavioral  scientists  than  among 
political  scientists,  economists,  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  specialists.  The  second  group 
seems  to  gain  access  a  great  deal  more  read¬ 
ily  than  the  first. 

Second,  what  kind  of  environment  maxi¬ 
mizes  the  utility  of  social  scientists  at  back¬ 
ground  and  review  hearings?  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be,  where  specific  future 
remedies  and  policy  alternatives  are  sought, 
where  the  areas  of  inquiry  are  subject  to 
definition  by  the  committee,  but  the  inquiry 
itself  and  the  proposals  put  forth  arc  guided 
primarily  by  the  professional  expertise  of 
the  witnesses.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
“ideal"  environment  rarely  exists.  Most  of 
the  hearings  were  found  to  be  of  two  types: 
propagandist^,  investigating  areas  with  min¬ 
imum  policy  results  but  maximum  political 
advantage  for  the  committee  members;  or 
partisan,  reviewing  the  “mistakes"  of  execu¬ 
tive  policy  and  pressing  for  previously  deter¬ 
mined  Congressional  policy  alternatives. 
The  first  type  was  found  more  often  in  the 
Foo'ign  Affairs  Committee  which,  despite  its 
increasing  prestige,  still  does  not  play  a  very 


significant  foreign  policy  role.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  befitting  its  more  pow¬ 
erful  policy  position,  has  held  more  partisan 
hearings  and  has  offered  a  greater  number 
of  policy  proposals.  Yet  these  often  have 
been  sacrificed  when  they  have  outlived  their 
partisan  usefulness.,  A  good  example  is  the 
concept  of  long-term  foreign  aid  financing, 
proposed  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  a  study  undertaken  for  the 
Committee  in  1959.  For  years  the  concept 
was  enthusiastically  championed  by  the 
Committee  as  a  whole,  but  the  Committee 
eventually  reversed  its  position.  (United 
States  Foreign  Policy,  VI,  1966:  1165- 
1269.)  It  was  shelved  seemingly  not  because 
of  any  inherent  lack  of  administrative  merit 
but  because  some  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  become  disenchanted  with  the  entire 
concept  of  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of 
American  foreign  policy.  There  arc  only  a 
few  cases,  such  as  the  Fascell  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  Cold  War  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reviews  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  in  1960  and  1961,  w  here  the  ideal  model 
is  rather  closely  approximated. 

Third,  to  what  extent  can  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  Congressmen  to  use  social  science, 
especially  of  the  behavioral  variety,  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  some  form  of  hostility  toward 
it?  Congressmen  are  not  entirely  unjustified 
in  attributin'!  to  social  scientists  a  distinct 
ideology  which  is  often  political  in  nature, 
revealing  itself,  they  feel,  through  the  scien¬ 
tists'  siding  with  the  Executive  in  its  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  legislature  and  criticizing  es¬ 
tablished  Congressional  procedures. 

Another  source  of  Congressional  opposi¬ 
tion  to  social  scientists  may  be  hostility  to 
their  intellcctualism.  The  anti-intellectualism 
found  in  Congress  is  refined  and  complex. 
Opposition  to  physical  scientists,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  mitigated  by  their  indispcnsabilitv.. 
Social  scientists  are  not  so  obviously  essen¬ 
tial.  Congressmen  often  express  resentment 
when  social  scientists  challenge  their  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  object  to  their 
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belief  that  knowledge  can  be  a  substitute  for 
experience  in  politics. 

This  opposition  may  stem  not  so  much 
from  hostile  Congressional  attitudes  as  from 
a  more  basic  dichotomy  between  the  two 
groups  arising  from  what  might  be  called 
“generalized  mind  sets,’’  the  elements  of 
which  include  professional  background, 
training,  orientation,  and  role.  Most  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  lawyers  by  training  and  pro¬ 
fession,  which  imparts  a  tendency  to  see 
policy  in  terms  of  legal  rather  than  social 
issues.  Their  high  regard  for  procedural 
rules  and  their  reluctance  to  resort  to  legis¬ 
lation  gives  them,  as  a  rule,  a  marginal  in¬ 
crementalist  view  toward  policy  change.  The 
academic  orientation  of  most  social  scientists 
leads  them  to  examine  policy  from  a  doc¬ 
trinal  rather  than  a  procedural  standpoint. 
They  feel  much  less  need  to  accommodate 
change  with  tradition,  to  compromise  the 
future  by  the  past.  This  dichotomy  must  be 
regarded  as  tr*e  only  in  very  general  terms. 
The  exceptions  on  either  side  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  facilitators  for  the  access  of  social 
science  to  legislation. 

Fourth,  to  what  extent  is  a  lack  of  readi¬ 
ness  by  Congressmen  to  make  use  of  social 
science  explainable  by  what  they  feel  is  a 
failure  of  social  science  to  be  useful  to  them? 
Of  the  three  types  of  assistance  which  social 
scientists  provide — intelligence,  tools,  and 
policy  proposals — only  some  tools  have 
been  found  very  useful,  most  notably  public 
opinion  polls.  Both  groups  level  charges  of 
misuse  at  each  other:  the  social  scientists, 
against  Congressmen  for  using  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  for  partisan  purposes:  and 
Congressmen,  against  social  scientists  for 
misusing  government  research  funds,  feather¬ 
bedding,  emphasizing  areas  of  research  with 
little  utilitarian  value,  and  attempting  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  making  of  policy  rather  than 
limiting  themselves  to  policy  advice.  The 
negative  experiences  of  both  groups  make 
constructive  contacts  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

Finally,  what  factors  may  bring  about  an 


increase  in  the  use  of  social  science  in  legis¬ 
lative  policy  making?  One  solution  might 
be  the  permeation  of  social  science,  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  its  concepts  and  indicators 
into  the  policy  mainstream,  so  that  they 
become  a  part  of  a  Congressman’s  legislative 
repertoire.  Of  great  assistance  in  this  process 
would  be  the  successful  divorce  of  products 
and  producers,  and  the  removal  of  the  “red 
flag"  of  “social  science.-’  This  may  have 
happened  already  to  the  economic  concepts 
introduced  by  Lord  Keynes;  it  is  almost 
certainly  the  case  with  public  opinion  polls.1 
But  permeation  is  at  best  a  long-run  solu¬ 
tion,  requiring  initial  access  by  other  means, 
extensive  translation,  and  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod  of  successful  use.  In  the  short  run  other 
means  arc  needed  to  overcome  the  wide¬ 
spread  feelings  of  mistrust  and  antipathy. 

One  hopeful  sign  may  be  that  the  hypoth¬ 
esized  mind-set  dichotomy  between  social 
scientists  and  legislators  may  bear  closer 
resemblance  to  a  continuum.  Between  the 
two  extremes,  there  are  individuals  on  both 
sides  who  can  serve  as  facilitators  or  trans¬ 
lators.  such  as  “cosmopolitan”  Congressmen 
and  staff  members  with  social  science  train¬ 
ing,  and  social  scientists  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  background  and  review  hearings. 
Our  findings  indicate  that  social  scientists 
probably  should  be  considered  as  three  dis¬ 
tinct  groups:  (a)  psychologists  and  sociolo¬ 
gists.  rarely  found  as  witnesses  and  on  staffs 
in  the  foreign  policy  subsystem,  seem  to 
possess  the  lowest  awareness  of  legislative 
needs  and  to  engender  the  greatest  hostility; 

(b)  foreign  policy  experts  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  needing  little  translation  to  be  of 
direct  legislative  use  but  the  disadvantage  of 
being  often  incapable  of  translating  from 
the  more  behavioral  social  sciences; 

(c)  "process  specialists” — political  scientists 

1  Robinson  HV.I.  064)  found  that  between  25 
and  ?<)  percent  of  the  members  of  the  House  in  the 
XMh  Congress  used  polls  on  some  occasions,  but 
none  volunteered  the  opinion  that  social  scientists 
were  of  any  use  in  their  work. 
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and  economists — may  be  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  translators.  They  arc  more  inti¬ 
mately  aware  of  Congressional  needs  and, 
at  the  same  time,  are  becoming  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  behavioral  social  sciences. 
The  increasing  use  of  “process  specialists,” 


through  such  means  as  the  American  Politi¬ 
cal  Science  Association’s  legislative  intern 
programs  and  their  direct  employment  on 
Committee  staffs,  may  provide  an  index  of 
the  future  potential  of  social  science  in  legis¬ 
lative  policy  making. 


i? 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Affairs  of  Social  Scientists  with 
the  Affairs  of  State 


The  tendency  to  formulate  the  policy 
roles  of  the  social  sciences  in  normative 
terms  gives  the  literature  in  this  area  much 
of  its  special  flavor.  Over  the  years  with 
predictable  regularity,  the  same  general 
questions  are  posed.  Should  social  scientists 
be  involved  in  governmental  affairs?  What 
should  be  the  contribution  of  social  science 
knowledge  to  policy  making?  How  can  social 
scientists  reconcile  the  role  of  scientist  with 
that  of  participant  in  the  policy-making 
process?  These  questions  figure  as  promi¬ 
nently  in  writings  by  Durkheim,  Mannheim, 
and  Weber  early  in  this  century  as  they  do 
now  in  panel  discussions  at  professional 
meetings  or  in  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
American  Sociologist  or  the  American  Psy¬ 
chologist.  While  many  prominent  social  sci¬ 
entists  have  at  one  time  or  another  written 
or  spoken  on  these  issues  and  while  those 
who  have  done  government  research  have 
shown  the  particular  concern  of  a  group 
with  special  interests,  the  debate  has  by  no 


means  been  restricted  to  the  elite  and  the 
involved..  Social  scientists  who  cherish  dis- 
involvcment  have  perhaps  even  more  fre¬ 
quently  sounded  off  on  these  questions. 

This  chapter  includes  writings  on  the 
issues  and  problems  of  the  policy  roles  of 
the  social  sciences  as  perceived  by  social 
scientists  of  various  inclinations  at  different 
points  in  time.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  try  to 
solve  the  problems  raised  here.  if.  indeed, 
these  are  problems  with  potential  solutions. 
Nor  do  we  want  to  dwell  on  the  specific 
arguments  contained  in  these  articles.  In¬ 
stead  we  want  to  view  them  as  source  ma¬ 
terials  for  work  on  the  sociology  of  social 
science.  As  such  they  reflect  both  the  differ¬ 
ent  perspectives  which  have  been  applied 
toward  the  role  of  social  science  knowledge 
in  policy  making  and  the  different  positions 
in  which  the  social  sciences  have  found 
themselves  vis-a-vis  government  at  various 
points  in  time. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NORMATIVE  PERSPECTIVES 

In  their  concern  with  the  desirable  rather  and  argued,  the  debates  carried  out  in  this 
than  the  actual  and  the  specific  issues  raised  country  in  the  past  few  decades  show  the 
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influence  of  the  formulations  advanced  by 
German  social  scientists  of  ar.  immediately 
preceding  generation.  Echoes  of  Mannheim 
and  Weber  resound  with  particular  strength. 

The  starting  point  to  these  discussions  has 
been  a  iraditional  insistence  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  political  and  scientific  values  and  on 
the  necessity  for  intellectuals  to  remain  “un¬ 
attached”  and  unencumbered  by  political 
commitments.  The  straight  and  narrow  path 
from  this  starting  point  leads  directly  to 
prescriptions  emphasizing  the  virtue  of 
“pure”  science  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  an  end  in  itself.  While  many  influ¬ 
ences  which  we  shall  discuss  later  have  led 
most  social  scientists  to  move  out  of  its  nar¬ 
row  confines  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  this 
orientation  nonetheless  continues  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  powerful  hold  over  their  professions. 

In  their  emphasis  on  Wertfreiheit,  Mann¬ 
heim  and  Weber  reflected  the  situation  in 
German  universities  during  their  time  and 
earlier.  The  conditions  and  doctrines  pre¬ 
vailing  in  nineteenth  century  Germany  gave 
little  opportunity  for  scholarly  involvement 
in  governmental  affairs,  or  even  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  social  science  oriented  to¬ 
ward  the  political  problems  of  the  day.  Their 
formulations,  despite  their  efforts  to  give 
them  a  philosophical  and  ideal  base,  were 
dictated  by  existing  realities.1  But  the  high 
level  of  abstraction,  which  characterizes  the 
writings  of  Mannheim  in  particular,  was  also 
functional  for  a  writer  in  this  environment: 

1  In  a  recent  analysis  by  Ben -David  and 
Zloczower  (It. I,  1962:  60)  the  doctrine  of  Wert¬ 
freiheit,  and  the  situation  that  gave  rise  to  it  were 
characterized  as  follows:  “It  was  the  doctrine  best 
suited  to  the  maintenance  of  the  delicate  balance 
in  a  situation  where  free,  non-utilitarian  inquiry 
was  supported  and  given  high  status  by  an  abso¬ 
lutist  state;  and  where  free-thinking  intellectuals 
taught  students  usually  sharing  the  autocratic 
views  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  and  preparing  for 
government  careers  as  civil  servants,  judges,  prose¬ 
cutors  and  teachers."  Neither  this  point  nor  our 
discussion  of  the  historical  articulation  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Mannheim  and  Weber  reflect  on  the  philo¬ 
sophical  or  existential  validity  of  their  formula¬ 
tions. 


it  preserved  a  certain  distance  between  him 
and  his  highly  political  subject  matter.  This 
same  characteristic  gave  Mannheim’s  ideas 
wide  applicability — to  different  times,  prob¬ 
lems.  and  countries — and  may  explain  his 
continuing  influence. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  Wertfreiheit 
may  have  served  the  interests  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  university  as  an  institution  at  that  time 
by  strengthening  its  neutrality  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  it  often  conflicted  with  the  highly 
engage  bent  of  many  German  social  scien¬ 
tists  and  intellectuals.  The  solutions  they 
proposed  to  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  recon¬ 
cile  value-free  social  science  with  some 
political  participation  have  become  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  the  cultural  norms  of  so¬ 
cial  science.  While  the  specific  conditions 
under  which  the  social  sciences  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  country  have  made  these  norms 
iose  some  of  their  original  thrust,  the  formu¬ 
lations  found  in  several  articles  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  remain  in  loose  accord  with  those 
proposed  by  Weber,  in  particular.  Implicit 
in  them  are  one  or  more  of  the  following 
resolutions  of  the  potential  conflicts  between 
science  and  social  action  involvements:' 

1.  Formulations  stressing  the  different 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  social  scien¬ 
tist  acting  as  a  scientist  or  professional  and 
as  a  citizen.  In  the  latter  role  he  can  express 
value-preferences  provided  he  makes  ex¬ 
plicit  that  he  is  speaking  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual. - 

2.  The  view  that  social  scientists  qua 
scientists  cannot  set  the  ends  of  public  policy 
but  can  examine  critically  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency  of  ends  and  of  means  to  ends,  their 
compatibility  with  larger  goals  and  the  value 
premises  on  which  they  rest  (Weber’s  con¬ 
cept  of  Wertrationalitat ).:1 

3.  Formulations  in  which  social  scien¬ 
tists  become  technicians  solely  concerned 
with  calculating  the  means  necessary  to 
reach  given  ends  ( Zweckrationaiita  ) . 

-See  e.g.  Osgood  >n  this  Chapter,  pp.  166-167. 

:l  See  e.g.  Hauser  in  Chapter  IV.  p.  249. 
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4,  Formulations,  those  of  Mannheim  in  sia,”  primarily  concerned  with  charting  the 
particular,  in  which  social  scientists  arc  seen  broad  goals  forming  part  of  “democratic 
as  members  of  the  “unattached  intelligent-  planning.” 

PROMINENT  ISSUES  IN  THE  DEBATE 


The  debate  on  the  policy  roles  of  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  reflected  in  some  of  the  writings 
in  this  chapter  shows  the  influence  of  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  the  postwar  relationship 
of  government  and  the  social  science  com¬ 
munity.  Two  trends  in  particular  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
surrounded  these  relationships.  First  the 
emphasis  on  empirical  social  research  and 
costly  fieldwork  in  particular  has  led  to  a 
reliance  on  the  federal  government  as  the 
main  source  of  funds  for  large-scale  re¬ 
search.  During  most  of  this  period  such 
funds  were  most  readily  forthcoming  when 
the  research  could  be  linked  to  the  symbols 
of  national  and  international  security. 
Within  the  military  establishment  social  sci¬ 
ence  programs  often  had  to  be  rafiunalizcd 
in  terms  of  a  general  utilitarian  value  or  an 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  spe¬ 
cific  problems  of  military  policy  and  opera¬ 
tions.  During  the  entire  period  1952  to  1960 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  either  the 
largest  or  the  next  to  largest  sponsor  of 
social  science  in  government.  In  two  of  these 
years — 1952  and  1953 — it  spent  more  for 
social  science  than  all  other  sponsoring  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  combined.;  ( Federal 
Funds  ....  III. 2,  1952  through  1960.) 

Second  the  urgency  of  the  problems  that 
have  dominated  the  postwar  international 
scene — Communist  and  reactionary  dicta¬ 
torships.  the  threat  of  nuclear  obliteration, 
poverty  and  misery  in  the  underdeveloped 
world — awakened  in  many  social  scientists  a 
desire  to  become  engage  and  to  commit  the 
intellectual  positions  of  their  disciplines  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  The  particu¬ 
lar  positions  they  took  on  these  issues,  how¬ 
ever.  frequently  placed  them  in  opposition 
to  postwar  administrations. 

These  general  considerations  are  reflected 


in  the  specific  issues  posed  in  the  postwar 
debate  on  the  role  of  social  science  in  the 
making  of  foreign  and  military  policy.  Put 
in  simple  terms,  those  participating  in  the 
debate  can  be  placed  along  a  continuum  of 
goal  orientations.  At  one  extreme  are  those 
who  have  assigned  prime  importance  to  in¬ 
fluencing  the  values  and  goals  contained  in 
postwar  foreign  and  military  policies.  At 
the  other  extremes  are  writers  whose  prime 
consideration  has  been  the  use  of  research  in 
policy  or  operations  regardless  of  the  values 
the  knowledge  comes  to  serve.  For  the  in¬ 
dividuals  between  the  two  poles,  the  relative 
importance  assigned  one  consideration  over 
another  has  varied  depending  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  organizational  context  in  which 
they  were  viewing  the  issues  or  the  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  policy  issues  to  which  they  were 
orienting  their  comments.  In  many  instances 
these  considerations  have  been  intermingled 
with  yet  another — the  enhancement  of  the 
social  science  institution  or  individual  social 
science  disciplines. 

The  general  rationale  with  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  approaches  social  science  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  state  has  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  determining  what  he  perceives  as 
the  concrete  issues  raised  by  such  participa¬ 
tion.  While  the  individuals  at  both  poles 
wish  to  increase  the  influence  of  social  sci¬ 
ence.  those  with  an  end-value  orientation, 
such  as  Osgood  or  Horowitz,  wish  to  exert 
(his  influence  to  further  specific  views  or 
policy  proposals,  influence  is  sought  cither 
from  the  outside  by  social  scientists  per¬ 
forming  roies  of  social  critics  or  through 
participation  in  government  research  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  former  '•ole  social  scientists 
have  had  considerable  influence,  despite 
their  disposition  to  feel  weak,  semi-ostra- 
cizcd.  and  relatively  ineffectual.  The  article 
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by  Osgood  and  the  attention  received  by 
the  “peace  research”  movement  as  a  whole 
illustrate  the  ready  access  and  hearing,  as 
well  as  considerable  deference,  accorded 
university  experts  when  they  advance  policy 
alternatives.  Even  when  their  proposals  are 
extreme  relative  to  official  policy,  they  are 
accorded  respectful  attention  if  the  exposi¬ 
tion  is  well-reasoned  and  involves  a  proper 
degree  of  abstraction.1 

The  view  that  participation  in  government 
research  programs  affords  ready  access  to 
policy  makers  and  policy-making  bodies  has 
made  many  social  scientists  regard  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  effective  means  of  influence.  The 
urge  to  influence  coupled  with  the  possibility 
of  enhancing  a  research  specialty  (in  this 
case,  problems  of  social  change  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations)  are  both  cited  by  Horowitz,  for 
example,  as  important  elements  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  by  some  social  scientists  to  participate 
in  the  Army-sponsored  project  on  counter¬ 
insurgency  (Project  Camelot)  launched  in 
1965. 

A  number  of  the  more  prominent  issues 
in  the  debate  concerning  social  science  and 
public  policy  arose  when  research  programs 
were  seen  as  subserving  foreign  and  military 
policies  to  which  many  prominent  social 
scientists  were  opposed.  The  key  problem 
raised  by  social  scientists’  participation  in 
such  research  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
statement  by  Horowitz:  .  .  in  the  process 
of  addressing  major  problems,  the  autono¬ 
mous  character  of  the  social  science  disci¬ 
plines  .  .  ,  should  not  be  abandoned.”-  In 
Horowitz's  view  social  scientists  can  pre¬ 
serve  their  integrity  while  participating  in 
government  activities  whoso  end-value  is 

1  Their  proposals  most  he  sufficiently  abstract  so 
as  rot  to  reject  specific  mc.istires  favored  in  much 
of  their  audience  and  so  as  :r;l  to  give  offense  to 
concrete  symbols  their  audience  holds  sacred.  At 
the  same  time  the  proposals  have  to  he  sufficiently 
specific.,  c\ en  if  only  by  use  of  illustrations,  to  ap¬ 
pear  responsive  to  the  ••onccrns  of  policy  makers 
and.  indeed,  to  he  grasped  at  -ill. 

-Horowitz,  p.  Hit). 


questioned  by  setting  the  conditions  for  such 
participation.  The  Camelot  researchers,  for 
instance,  should  have  had  "complete  com¬ 
mand  of  the  right  to  thrash  out  the  moral 
and  political  dilemmas  as  .  .  they  saw 
them,”* 

Other  social  scientists  have  had  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  the  feasibility  of  setting  condi¬ 
tions  for  participation  by  bargaining  directly 
with  sponsors  and  clients.  For  such  scientists 
the  question  of  the  organizational  relation¬ 
ships  that  would  guarantee  the  autonomous 
position  of  social  scientists  becomes  more 
important.  Interest  in  these  issues  in  the 
late  1960’s  also  stems  from  the  degree  to 
which  the  acceptance  of  sponsorship  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  connoting  support 
of  the  overall  policies  of  the  sponsoring 
agency.  Military  sponsorship  became  par¬ 
ticularly  troubling. 

Social  scientists  also  often  exhibit  con¬ 
cern  regarding  the  effect  of  sponsorship  on 
one’s  relations  with  colleagues  and  jbjects. 
The  debate  over  what  constitutes  •clean" 
and  "dirty"  money  in  research  reflects  these 
concerns.  In  the  intricate  system  by  which 
the  attractiveness  of  various  kinds  of  govern¬ 
ment  sponsorship  is  evaluated  choices  have 
frequently  rested  on  the  degree  of  support 
that  exists  within  the  colleagueship  for  the 
policies  and  goals  represented  by  the  agency 
in  question.  Crawford  (II  1.4,  1966)  has  de¬ 
scribed  scholars’  attitudes  toward  agencies 
supporting  research  on  international  affairs: 

"On  the  whole,  government  money  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  'holy'  than  industrial  money  but 
less  ‘holy'  than  foundation  money,  which  is 
holiest'  of  all.  Of  government  money.  CIA 
money,  when  identified  as  such,  is  the  least 
'holy.'  defense  money,  if  given  for  unclassified 
research,  somewhat,  hut  at  present  not  much, 
more  acceptable,  ACDA  money  considerably 
more  holy’  and  NSF  money  on  a  par  with 
lower  prestige  foundations.  Although  the 
strength  of  the  sentiments  underlying  these 
prestige  rankings  vary,  they  still  seem  to  be  so 

■’■I hid.,,  p.  181. 
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strong  that  currently  defense  and  (transpar¬ 
ently  1  CIA  sponsored  research  may  be  getting 
done  mainly,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  of  such 
high  professional  repute  that  they  are  not 
threatened  by  status-loss  through  the  sources 
of  their  support  and,  on  the  other,  bv  those  so 
lowly  in  status  that  they  have  very  little  to 
lose  (p.  144).’’ 

A  high  degree  of  consistency  in  the  coi- 
lcagueship  toward  the  policies  and  goals  of 
a  given  sponsoring  agency  has  also  helped 
minimize  the  transparency  of  conflicts  with 
the  value-free  stances  of  many  social  scien¬ 
tists. 

Rejecting  sponsors  who  do  not  meet  cri¬ 
teria  of  politico-ideological  cleanliness  has 
in  most  cases  been  an  individual  reaction  of 
social  scientists  (Orlans,  III. 4,  1967).  When 
collective  solutions  have  been  proposed — by 
officials  and  committees  of  professional  as¬ 
sociations,  for  instance — the  problems  of 
participation  in  applied  or  policy-oriented 
research  are  seen  as  an  ovcrdcpendence  on 
government  funds  or  too  close  an  identifica¬ 
tion  with  aversely  regarded  policies.  When 
the  collective  perspective  is  taken,  proposed 
solutions  most  frequently  involve  basic 
changes  of  the  system  for  government  sup¬ 
port  of  social  science  research.  One  favored 
measure  is  attempting  an  institutional  sepa¬ 
ration  of  different  kinds  of  government- 
sponsored  research:  “mission-oriented"  re¬ 
search  which  involves  closer  identification 
with  the  goals  of  the  sponsoring  agency 
would  be  conducted  in  the  government’s 
own  research  organizations  (in-house  or 
“captive")  whereas  "basic"  research  or  re¬ 
search  exploring  different  policy  alternatives 
would  be  conducted  in  the  universities  or 
university-affiliated  institutes. 

The  most  ambitious  of  these  attempts  to 
date  has  been  the  effort  to  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(Subcommittee  on  Government  Research 
111.4,  1967).  Prompted  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  "Camelot  affair"  and  the  ensuing  drive 
for  the  “civil ianizat ion"  of  government  so¬ 
cial  science,  the  bill  to  establish  a  NFSS 


envisages  a  separate  agency  which  would 
support  “innovative"  and  “controversial” 
social  science  research,  initially  at  the  rate 
of  20  million  dollars  annually.  As  of  early 
1968,  however,  the  prospects  for  rapid 
Congressional  approval  of  the  bill  appeared 
dim. 

In  contrast  to  the  writers  with  an  end- 
value  orientation,  for  those  whose  primary 
concern  has  been  the  effective  use  of  social 
science  and  social  scientists  within  a  frame¬ 
work  set  by  organizational  goals,  the  issues 
of  policy-oriented  social  science  are  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  more  pragmatic  and  practical  na¬ 
ture.  As  exemplified  by  the  articles  by 
Crokcr  and  Cottrell,  they  raise  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  following: 

1.  How  research  projects  in  support  of 
military  missions  should  be  organized  and 
conducted  (in  in-house  laboratories,  under 
contract  with  academic  institutions,  or  non¬ 
profit  research  organizations)? 

2.  How  the  federal  government  can  at¬ 
tract  highly  talented  social  scientists  who  can 
work  together  with  operators  and  opera¬ 
tional  planners,  particularly  given  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  security  regulations. 
Civil  Service  classifications,  and  rules  con¬ 
cerning  publication? 

3.  How  to  achieve  coordination  and  es¬ 
tablish  lines  of  communication  between 
research,  planning,  and  operational  func¬ 
tions  in  the  military  and  civilian  agencies? 

4.  How  to  plan  and  conduct  research  in 
support  of  governmental  missions  in  the 
foreign  field  (e.g..  programs  aimed  at  creat¬ 
ing  a  climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  the 
United  States)  for  which  there  is  no  central¬ 
ized  direction  and  planning? 

5.  How  to  organize  research  in  support 
of  long-range  planning  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy? 

The  decisional  problems  raised  by  these 
questions  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  other  areas  of  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration;  that  is.  they  concern  the  most 
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effective  use  of  funds  and  personnel,  prob¬ 
lems  of  inter-and  intra-organizational  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  ways  in  which  special¬ 
ized  activities  such  as  research  can  serve 
general  organizational  goals.  Those  debating 
these  matters  have  frequently  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  as  research  administrators 
or  as  members  of  research  planning  groups 
and  review  boards.  The  many  reports  and 
memoranda  issued  by  these  groups  and  pan¬ 
els  constitute  a  particularly  rich  source  of 
knowledge  and  insight  concerning  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised.1 

In  the  final  analysis  the  contribution  of 
social  science  to  policy  rests  not  so  much  on 
the  ways  in  which  the  activity  can  be  orga¬ 
nized  to  meet  criteria  of  organizational 
effectiveness  or  on  how  the  autonomy  as¬ 
pirations  of  social  scientists  can  be  satisfied, 
as  on  the  substantive  knowledge  and  tools 
provided  decision-makers  by  different  social 
science  disciplines.  The  debate  concerning 
the  applicability  of  different  social  science 
methods  and  materials  has  been  carried  out 
continuously  over  the  years.-  Three  articles 
in  this  chapter  (Farber,  Free,  Davis)  dis¬ 
cuss  the  relevance  to  international  affairs  of 
a  different  research  specialty  or  methodo¬ 
logical  orientation.  They  are  presented  here 
in  rough  correspondence  to  the  sequence 
with  which  these  intellectual  products  had 
prominence  at  various  points  in  time.  Na¬ 
tional  character  studies  were  particularly  in¬ 
fluential  during  World  War  II.  After  the 
war,  surveys  of  foreign  public  opinion  be¬ 
came  an  institutionalized  part  of  the  gov- 

POLITICAL  AFFINITY 

In  the  postwar  period,  despite  their  fre¬ 
quent  disposition  toward  a  highly  pragmatic 
and  instrumental  stance,  social  scientists 
have  rarely  disregarded  the  political  and 
ethical  issues  raised  by  their  involvement 
with  foreign  policy  and  military  agencies 

•See  e.g.  Bray  (V.2,  1962);  Lybrand  (V.2, 
1962);  and  Pool  (V.2,  1963). 

-  See  Biblio.  Part  V,  Sections  2  and  3. 


ernment's  information  and  propaganda 
activities.  In  the  1950's  and  early  1960’s 
problems  of  strategic  deterrence  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  computer  technology  made  for 
more  frequent  use  of  such  techniques  as 
simulation,  game  theory,  and  systems  analy¬ 
sis  for  studying  international  influence  pro¬ 
cesses. 

In  discussing  the  relevance  of  their  con¬ 
cepts  and  methods  to  problems  of  policy  and 
operations,  social  scientists  have  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  quite  understandably  employed 
the  same  criteria  as  they  use  to  evaluate  the 
scientificality  of  their  products.  The  limited 
applicability  of  abstractly  defined  concepts 
and  models  to  complex  international  situa¬ 
tions  confronting  decision-making  hes  been 
regarded  as  a  key  problem.  The  discussions 
in  this  chapter  by  Farber  and  Davis  are 
examples.  A  scientist,  preoccupied  with  this 
special  concern,  however,  frequently  fails 
to  sec  that  the  scientific  weaknesses  of  the 
products  of  social  science  do  not  necessarily 
impede  their  use  by  policy  officials.  National 
character  theory  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  a  social  science  research  specialty  which 
achieved  considerable  currency  among  for¬ 
eign  and  military  policy  officials,  despite  its 
being  frequently  criticized  for  methodologi¬ 
cal  and  substantive  weaknesses  (Almond. 
V.2,  1950),  The  popularization  of  national 
character  theories  through  such  books  as 
those  by  Benedict  (VI,  1946).  Gorer  (VI, 
1948),  and  Mead  (VI.  1942)  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  widespread  acceptance 
within  and  outside  government. 

AND  DISAFFECTION 

and  departments.  A  considerable  degree  of 
affinity  between  one's  own  political  and 
ideological  beliefs  and  the  course  of  govern¬ 
ment  action  has  often  been  the  basis  for 
decisions  to  enter  or  continue  government 
research  activities.  In  the  Cold  War  period 
the  orchestration  of  government  activity  in 
the  foreign  field  subordinated  specialized 
policies  and  programs  (including  research) 
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to  the  overall  objective  of  “winning  the  Cold 
War,”  This  created  a  climate  of  opinion  in 
which  participation  in  government  research 
came  to  require  agreement  not  only  with 
the  specific  policies  or  programs  which  the 
research  was  designed  to  test  or  facilitate, 
but  with  more  general  and  basic  foreign 
policy  goals  as  well.  Involvement  with  mili¬ 
tary  and  foreign  policy  agencies  could  thus 
be  regarded  as  entirely  unproblematic  pri¬ 
marily  by  those  social  scientists  who  were  in 
general  accord  with  the  policies  of  the  Cold 
War.1 

While  broad  ideological  affinities  were  an 
important  factor  in  determining  which  cate¬ 
gories  of  social  scientists  could  be  recruited 
for  government  research  activities  at  this 
time,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The 
variety  of  considerations  that  entered  into 
these  decisions  is  reflected  in  the  many  asso¬ 
ciations,  often  loose  and  temporary,  that 
have  been  formed  between  academic  social 
scientists,  many  of  whom  were  opposed  to 
Cold  War  policies,  and  foreign  affairs  and 
military  agencies.  These  associations  arose 
out  of  such  varied  historical  contexts  as: 

(a)  patterns  of  cooperation  established  in 
World  War  II  (the  wartime  involvement  of 
anthropologists  such  as  Mead,  Benedict,  and 
Kluckhohn  was  continued  in  the  Navy  in  a 
program  of  “national  character"  studies); 

(b)  events  on  the  international  scene  (lib¬ 
eral  social  scientists  have  moved  closer  to 
government  in  times  of  crisis — the  Korean 
War,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis);  (c)  events  on  the  domestic  scene 
(the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
the  threat  of  a  Goldwater);  (d)  intra-gov- 
ernmental  strife  (at  the  time  of  “Project 
Camclot"  many  academic  social  scientists 
sided  with  the  State  Department  against  the 
Department  of  Defense ).- 

1  Those  who  were  extremely  out  of  sympathy 
with  such  policies,  of  course,  were  also  cither 
frightened  away  or  repelled  hy  security  and  loyalty 
clearance  practices. 

-The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and  Movements 


In  the  past  few  years  such  facilitating 
contexts  have  not  been  sufficient  to  bridge 
the  gap  of  politico-ideological  disaffection 
that  now  separates  the  academic  part  of  the 
social  science  community  and  the  foreign 
affairs  and  military  policy  establishments. 
Many  members  of  the  scholarly  community 
have  come  to  regard  defense  research, 
whether  because  of  its  presumed  secret  na¬ 
ture  or  because  of  its  value  context,  as 
antithetic  to  professional  and  ethicai  norms. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  opposition,  although 
there  were  other  more  influential  circum¬ 
stances,  defense  support  of  research  in  social 
science  has  declined  absolutely  and,  of 
course,  relative  to  total  government  spend¬ 
ing  for  social  science  research.  In  1967  it 
accounted  for  less  than  five  percent  of  those 
federal  obligations  classified  as  being  for 
research  in  the  social  sciences  (Research 
and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee, 
III.2,  1967:  33). 

The  disengagement  of  the  social  science 
professions  from  the  military  has  to  be  seen 
in  the  overall  context  of  the  erosion  of  the 
consensus  surrounding  national  foreign  and 
military  policy.  The  de-Stalinization  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  easing  of  the 
Soviet  hold  over  the  Eastern  European 
countries,  and  the  general  “thaw”  in  East- 
West  relations  have  removed  from  the  mili¬ 
tary-political  context  much  of  such  conso¬ 
nance  as  existed  between  world  political 
outlooks  prevalent  among  social  scientists 

(HI. 3.  1966)  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1964  and  1965  illustrate  some  of  the 
strange  configurations  of  actors  and  settings  in 
which  the  views  of  social  science  have  been  heard. 
Here  we  find  higl  level  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  voicing  the  left-opposition  of 
academic  social  scientists  to  defense-supported  for¬ 
eign  area  research  in  a  set  of  hearings  and  reports 
entitled  Winning  the  Cold  W ar:  The  U.S.  Ideologi¬ 
cal  Offensive.  The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  referenced  often  and  approvingly  by  social 
scientists  who  have  written  critically  about  govern¬ 
mental  foreign  area  research  programs.  Almost  in¬ 
variably,  however,  they  find  it  expedient  to  omit 
the  title  of  the  hearings  from  their  citations. 
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and  evident  in  national  military  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War.. 

Increasingly,  counteracting  “wars  of  na¬ 
tional  liberation"  in  the  developing  world 
has  become  the  focus  of  attention  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  foreign  policy.  This  has  introduced 
a  host  of  new  elements  of  value-dissonance 
into  the  relationship  of  the  military  and 
social  science  institutions  and  further  wid¬ 
ened  the  area  of  disagreement.  Much  of  this 
hostility  toward  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America  and  toward 
military  intervention  of  the  Dominican  type, 
was  reflected  in  the  opposition  to  “Project 
Camelot.” 

In  the  late  1960’s  the  war  in  Vietnam 
made  disaffection  more  widespread  and  in¬ 
tense  than  ever  before.  While  the  conflict 
has  come  to  play  a  dominant  role  on  the 
domestic  as  well  as  on  the  international 
political  scene,  it  has  not  so  far  posed  the 
security  threat  or  had  the  ideological  reso¬ 
nance  that  made  the  Korean  War,  for  in¬ 
stance,  evoke  a  positive  response  from  many 
social  scientists.  Further,  for  most  social 
scientists,  the  situation  seemed  to  have 
passed  the  point  where  ineliorist,  marginal, 

THE  ISSUES  OF 

The  disengagement  from  the  military  in¬ 
stitution  has  been  facilitated  by  the  shift  in 
emphasis  in  government  social  science  re¬ 
search  programs  from  national  and  inter¬ 
national  security  to  domestic  welfare.  Given 
their  closer  accord  with  the  diverse  opinions 
of  social  scientists  regarding  desirable  and 
appropriate  involvement  with  governmental 
bodies,  domestic  welfare  activities  could 
emerge  as  an  important  new  base  in  govern¬ 
ment  for  social  science  research.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  for  research  with  an 
academic  orientation. 

1  See,  for  example,  the  "Report  on  Viet  Nam 
Survey"  (VI.  1967)  a  survey  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciological  Association  of  its  membership.  Only  12 
percent  of  the  voting  members  of  the  association 
approved  of  the  policy  of  the  administration. 


and  relatively  noncontroversial  contributions 
to  policy,  such  as  they  had  been  wont  to 
make  in  the  past,  could  be  seen  as  poten¬ 
tially  useful  and  constructive.  Unlike  the 
Korean  period,  when  studies  of  negotiation 
processes,  communist  authority  patterns,  or 
prisoner-of-war  handling  were  regarded  as 
at  least  of  potentially  marginal  usefulness 
to  successful  termination  of  the  conflict, 
nothing  short  of  a  major  alteration  in  policy 
could  be  viewed  by  most  scholars  as  a  way 
of  avoiding  disaster  in  Vietnam;  and, 
further,  large  numbers  of  the  profession 
were  at  a  loss  even  with  regard  to  what  such 
a  change  might  be.1  Basing  their  opposition 
heavily  on  moral  considerations,  academic 
social  scientists  have  largely  refrained  from 
visible  involvement  in  research  activities 
contributing  to  the  war  effort.  At  meetings 
of  the  sociological  and  anthropological  asso¬ 
ciations  during  the  period  of  major  escala¬ 
tion  of  the  Vietnam  war.  for  example,  the 
war  played  hardly  any  role  in  papers  re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  research  but  figured 
prominently,  instead,  as  an  issue  requiring 
political  action  by  these  professional  orga¬ 
nizations. 

THE  FUTURE 

In  some  areas — housing,  transportation, 
and  economic  development,  as  examples — 
social  scientists  are  participating  in  the  role 
of  “social  technicians,"  providing  the  survey 
data,  the  techniques  for  analyzing  complex 
systems,  or  the  knowledge  about  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  such  systems,  and  performing  ad¬ 
ditional  tasks  that  comprise  an  important 
part  of  “technical"  decision-making.  In 
other  problem  areas — poverty,  community 
action,  education  and  training  of  disadvan¬ 
taged  citizens,  or  equal  rights — where  the 
programs  involve  choices  between  complex 
and  often  conflicting  political,  ideological, 
and  humanitarian  factors,  social  science  in¬ 
volvement  was  facilitated,  at  least  initially, 
bv  affinities  in  the  goals  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  ideological  beliefs  of  academic 
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social  scientists.  Overall  the  growth  and 
spread  of  government  social  research  pro¬ 
grams  will  probably  bring  into  focus  many 
new  types  of  relationships  of  government 
and  social  science.  Instead  of  being  based 
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on  the  polarization  of  interests  characteristic 
of  the  Cold  War,  these  will  probably  involve 
much  more  varied  and  specialized  concerns, 
often  of  a  more  technical  than  ideological 
nature. 
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The  Psychologist  in  International  Affairs 


CHARLES  E.  OSGOOD 


I  am  going  to  divide  this  essay  into  two 
parts.  The  first  .  ..  .  will  be  a  personal  re¬ 
port  which  I  hope  will  be  informative  and 
perhaps  encouraging  to  my  colleagues.  The 
second  part  will  deal  more  directly  with  the 
ifs,  hows,  whens,  and  wheres  of  what  most 
people  call  “peace  research.” 

PERSONAL 

What  ingredients  are  required  to  make  an 
ordinary  self-satisfied  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogist — with  more  scientific  jobs  planned 
than  his  life  can  encompass  anyhow — into 
a  “peacenik”  who  spends  nearly  half  of  his 
time  writing,  lecturing,  consulting,  and  do¬ 
ing  research  aimed  at  reducing  international 
tensions?  One  ingredient  is  felt  concern 
about  the  significance  of  the  problem;  a 
second  ingredient  is  felt  efficacy;  a  third  is 
having  something  to  work  for,  a  new  alter¬ 
native.  an  idea;  and  the  fourth  ingredient,  1 
guess,  is  some  ability  to  run  uphill. 

Felt  Concern 

If  one  has  a  modicum  of  intelligence 
coupled  to  a  modicum  of  imagination,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  concerned  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation.  No  one  who  looks  at  the 
evidence  and  thinks  about  it  can  deny: 
(ei)  that  never  before  in  history  have  so 
few  been  able  to  destroy  so  many  and  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time — indeed,  there  is 

•  Amcncan  Psychologist,  Vol.  19,  February  1964, 
pp.  111-118.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Psychological  Association  and  the  author. 


no  physical  reason  for  not  building  a  wea¬ 
pon  that  would  radiate  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  (and  some  say  we  must  do  this 
because  the  Russians  might);  ( b )  that  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  are  almost  entirely  offensive, 
not  defensive,  in  nature,  and  therefore  the 
continuing  arms  race  produces  less,  not 
greater,  security;  (c)  that  the  only  “defense” 
against  the  use  of  such  weapons  lies  in  mu¬ 
tual  fear  of  annihilation — a  pretty  fragile 
defense,  indeed,  humans  being  human. 

Yet,  how  many  intellectuals  have  lifted 
their  brilliantly  plumaged  heads  up  out  of 
the  sand  and  looked  fully  into  the  face  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust?  How  many  have  asked 
themselves  the  traumatizing  question — of 
what  value  is  present  work  if  this  larger 
problem  is  not  solved?  .  .  .  Some  psycholo¬ 
gists,  being  only  human  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  cognitive  dissonance,  will  cease 
reading  this  at  this  point.  Yet  they  cannot 
deny  that  almost  instant  elimination  of 
everything  they  consider  valuable  is  now 
possible  in  a  way  it  never  has  been  before 
in  human  history. 

*  *  *  *  * 

[I]n  my  case,  at  least,  felt  concern  had 
another  source  as  well.  This  was  an  intense 
devotion  to  rationality — I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  way  to  say  it.  Annoyance  with 
human  irrationality  has  been  a  constant  in 
my  make-up  (except,  of  course,  when  it  is 
myself  that  is  irrational!);  I’m  sure  my  chil¬ 
dren  suffered  from  this  when  they  were  little. 
For  the  first  30  years  or  so  of  my  life  this 


was  not  directed  in  any  way  toward  the 
political  behavior  of  the  human  animal.  I 
couldn’t  have  cared  less  about  national  and 
international  affairs.  I  didn’t  even  bother  to 
vote. 

In  1945,  while  I  was  working  on  the 
training  of  B-29  gunners  at  the  Smoky  Hill 
Army  Air  Force  Base  in  Kansas,  came  an¬ 
nouncement  of  our  first  use  of  a  nuclear 
bomb  against  Hiroshima,  then  soon  after 
announcement  of  our  second  use  against 
Nagasaki.  I  considered  these  acts  both  im¬ 
moral  and  stupid — and  I  still  do.  I  suppose 
I  should  have  asked  myself  what  I  was  doing 
training  B-29  gunners,  but  I  didn’t  «  .  .  I 
even  joined  the  ADA  (Americans  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Action)  to  work  on  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Haven  chapter  for 
internationalizing  control  over  nuclear 
energy  and  weapons.  But  when  it  became 
obvious  that  nothing  along  these  lines  was 
going  .to  be  accomplished  in  a  hurry,  I  went 
back  to  being  a  struggling  young  psycholo¬ 
gist. 

And  then  McCarthyism  struck  home  to 
me.  When  he  began  attacking  academic 
freedom  .  .  ,  when  he  began  destroying 
people  with  irrational  smear  techniques  .  . 
I  began  reading  the  newspaper,  including 
columns  and  editorials,  rather  than  just 
glancing  at  the  headlines  and  enjoying  my 
favorite  comics.  This  just  jangled  my  ration¬ 
ality  factor  all  the  more.  Occasionally  I 
would  get  so  mad  that  I  would  write  a  letter 
to  the  editor!  .  .  .  But  finally  McCarthy 
picked  the  wrong  target,  got  his  “come¬ 
uppance,”  and  went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
And  I  went  back  to  psycholinguistics,  still 
muttering  and  growling  at  what  I  saw  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  TV. 

Felt  Efficacy 

Concern  over  the  irrationality  of  man,  and 
the  extraordinary  danger  of  such  irrational¬ 
ity  in  a  world  of  competing  nation  states 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  is  not  enough. 
One  must  also  feel  capable  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  This  comes  partly,  I  think. 


from  personal  self-confidence  and  security 
in  one’s  own  profession;  it  comes  partly 
from  the  conviction  that  one’s  special  knowl¬ 
edge  is  in  some  way  relevant;  and  it  comes 
partly  from  the  discovery  that  some  people, 
at  least  are  willing  to  listen  ...... 

In  1958  I  had  my  chance  to  spend  a  year 
at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  ....  I  went  out  there 
to  write  a  book  on  psycholinguistics;  I  never 
wrote  a  word  of  it.  I  hardly  opened  the  20 
or  so  fat  Holders  that  contained  materials 
for  its  various  chapters.  I  did  a  variety  of 
minor  scholarly  jobs,  but  the  main  reason 
the  book  didn’t  get  written  (it  still  isn’t) 
was  that  I  found  myself  in  the  next  office 
to  Jerome  Frank,  a  psychiatrist  from  Johns 
Hopkins.  Jerry  shared  my  concern — but 
more,  he  was  busily  and  effectively  doing 
something  about  it.  He  had  already  written  an 
article  for  Harper’s  that  had  great  impact 
and  was  preparing  to  serve  as  a  witness  be¬ 
fore  the  Humphrey  Subcommittee  on  Dis¬ 
armament. 

This  was  the  catalyst  I  needed — but 
hadn’t  been  looking  for  .  ,; ... .  For  years  I  had 
been  crying  “What  can  I  do?”  as  a  means 
of  convincing  myself  that  I  couldn’t  do 
anything —  ..  .  .  ...  Yet  here  was  a  constant 
reminder  that  one  could  do  something  rele¬ 
vant  and  even  get  people  to  listen.  The  more 
I  looked  at  my  own  special  areas  of  com¬ 
petence  in  psychology — in  human  learning, 
in  the  dynamics  of  human  thinking,  and  in 
human  communication — the  more  rele¬ 
vance  I  began  to  see..  More  than  this,  I 
convinced  myself  that  the  psychological 
factors  in  international  relations,  while  by 
no  means  the  whole  story,  were  particularly 
significant  precisely  because  they  were  so 
largely  unrecognized. 

New  Alternative 

The  kind  of  action  into  which  one  is  thrust 
by  the  combination  of  felt  concern  and  felt 
efficacy  depends  upon  what  one  is  .  .  ,  .  It 
is  most  likely  to  thrust  the  scientist  or  scholar 
into  liis  characteristic  problem-solving  activ- 
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ities — reading,  talking,  researching,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  So  we  set  up  a  weekly  seminar  at  the 
Center,  on  Social  Science  Aspects  of  Policy 
in  a  Nuclear  Age;  it  included  lawyers,  econ¬ 
omists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  a  few 
political  scientists,  and  almost  every  foreign 
scholar  resident  that  year.  We  read  the 
literature,  talked  to  each  other  informally, 
wrote  papers  and  read  them  to  each  other, 
and,  since  a  wide  spectrum  of  policy  opinion 
was  represented,  occasionally  became  em¬ 
broiled  in  heated  debate.,. 

I  began  as  an  ardent  unilateral  disarmer. 
It  seemed  perfectly  logical  to  me  that  if  one 
side  threw  away  its  weapons,  the  other 
would  soon  follow  suit.  Just  as  we  would  not 
leap  to  destroy  a  disarmed  Russia  with  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  neither  would  they  leap  to 
destroy  us.  1  felt  confident  that  we  could 
win  the  real  war  for  men’s  minds  by  non¬ 
military  means  in  a  disarmed  world.  In  fact. 
1  believed  that  the  conditions  of  a  non¬ 
threatening,  economically  healthy,  and 
openly  communicating  environment  would 
gradually  serve  to  strengthen  democratic  as 
against  totalitarian  ways  of  life,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  still  believe  these  things. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  hardening  of  this 
peacenik.  When  I  sat  down  to  write  out  my 
ideas  for  presentation  to  this  seminar  .  .  . 
and  kept  trying  them  out  on  my  colleagues 
over  coffee  in  the  California  sunlight,  it 
became  perfectly  clear  that,  logical  or  not, 
ordinary  unilateral  disarmament  simply 
wasn't  viable.  My  own  arguments  about  the 
irrationality  of  human  thinking  under  stress 
— mechanisms  like  denial,  semantic  remote¬ 
ness  of  concepts,  projection,  psycho-logic, 
and  stereotypy  in  perceiving  alternatives — 
which  I  used  to  characterize  the  cold-war 
mentality  also  offered  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  acceptance  of  any 
nonviolent  resolution  of  international  con¬ 
flict,  I  became  obsessed  with  the  criterion 
of  feasibility..  The  problem  became  to  devise 
and  justify  a  strategy  that  could  move  us 
toward  a  more  peaceful  world  and  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  weapons  being 


used,  yet  operate  within  reasonable  limits 
of  national  security  as  perceived  by  people 
in  decision-making  positions. 

The  original  paper  introduced  ihe  basic 
ideas  of  graduated  and  reciprocated  initia¬ 
tives  in  tension  reduction  (which,  in  the  way 
of  such  things,  is  now  usually  referred  to  as 
GRIT).  It  met  solid  criticism  from  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  seminar  and  from  others  to 
whom  I  sent  it — but  it  also  generated  interest 
as  a  somewhat  novel  policy  idea.  So  I  went 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  again  to  tighten 
it  up  and  try  to  meet  the  main  sources  of 
criticism.  The  next  major  version  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Liberal  Papers,  edited  by 
James  Roosevelt  (VI,  1962).  and  was  en¬ 
titled  “Reciprocal  Initiative.”  The  book  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  as  campaign  material;  they  called 
it  “the  Democratic  plan  for  surrender,”  and 
my  particular  contribution  “surrender  on  the 
installment  plan”  ..... 

This  book,  coupled  with  distribution  ef¬ 
forts  of  my  own,  began  to  bring  these  ideas 
to  the  attention  of  hard-nosed  but  equally 
dedicated  and  concerned  people  both  in  and 
out  of  government,  (It  also  brought  my  coi- 
respondence  to  a  level  where  it  couldn’t 
be  handled.)  I  discovered  that  once  one 
gets  his  nose  up  into  that  atmosphere,  it 
serves  as  a  lightning  rod.  attracting  all  kinds 
of  things — good  and  useful  things  (like 
lecturing  opportunities  and  consulting  activi¬ 
ties)  but  also  some  bad  and  wasteful  things 
(like  letters  from  crackpots  and  invitations 
to  too  many  redundant  conferences).  These 
experiences  and  contacts  gave  me  an  even 
clearer  idea  of  the  weaknesses  and  strengths 
of  my  own  proposal,  however. 

★  *  *  *  * 

Ability  to  Run  Uphill 

I  know  this  sounds  like  patting  oneself 
on  the  back,  but  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
gotten  very  far  up.  An  ant  at  the  bottom  of 
a  teacup  has  ro  place  to  go  but  up.  The 
flat  fact  of  the  matter  «s  that  when  you  have 
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an  unconventional  idea  in  a  political  area 
of  intense  feeling,  and  you  must  get  the  idea 
moving  through  the  complex  and  curious 
mass  media,  you  have  an  uphill  battle  on 
your  hands.  You  try  to  reach  the  minds  of 
key  people  in  the  decision-making  process 
(decidedly  uphill)  while  at  the  same  time, 
by  writing  paperbacks  and  giving  lectures 
all  over  the  place,  you  try  to  rea^h  the 
general  public.  With  one  hand  you  fo  re¬ 
search,  or  support  research,  that  you  believe 
has  critical  bearing  on  the  major  issues, 
while  with  the  other  you  act  more  like  a 
lobbyist  and  apply  what  you  think  you  al¬ 
ready  know.  You  are  simultaneously  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  issue  and 
restrained  by  the  necessity  (if  you  are  to  be 
effective)  of  maintaining  your  balance  and 
dignity  as  a  scientist  and  schola: . 

1  am  often  asked  questions  like:  “Are 
you  getting  anywhere?”  “Are  your  ideas 
having  any  influence  in  Washington?"  .  .  .  . 
For  one  thing,  it  is  easy  to  overestimate 
your  own  influence,  to  indulge  in  wishful 
thinking;  when  a  pattern  of  events,  like  the 
handling  of  the  Cuban  Crisis  and  its  after- 
math,  looks  like  what  you  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  assume  that 
your  advice  has  been  taken — when,  in  fact, 
the  advisors  are  many  and  the  possible 
reasons  for  actions  multiple.  For  another 
thing,  I  suspect  that  even  if  unconventional 
policy  ideas  are  to  eventually  be  successful, 
they  will  become  so  in  a  fashion  analogous 
to  “sleeper  effects”  in  attitude  change  stu¬ 
dies;  that  is,  they  will  have  their  first  effects 
quietly  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  only  when 
enough  people  are  thinking  differently  and 
the  time  is  ripe  will  the  unconventional  ap¬ 
proach  achieve  public  acceptance 

PROFESSIONAL 

It  may  be  professional  myopia,  but  I 
think  psychologists  as  a  group  have  been 
more  actively  involved  in  “peace  research." 
and  over  a  longer  period,  than  any  other 
behavioral  or  social  science.  For  a  long 


time  we  have  had  SPSSI  (Society  for  the 
Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues)  whose 
members  have  done  research  and  written 
about  problems  in  areas  of  public  concern 
like  race  relations,  civil  rights,  and  peace 
and  war.  More  recently  in  1960,  beginning 
with  a  working  group  under  Roger  Russell, 
a  continuing  committee  for  the  profession 
as  a  whole  on  Psychology  in  National  and 
International  Affairs  was  established  .  ,  . 
Most  recently,  through  a  grant  from  the 
Marshall  Fund  we  have  been  able  to  sup¬ 
port  a  full-time  person,  Lawrence  Solomon, 
in  Washington  to  work  on  the  Committee's 
tasks. 

Why  should  it  be  so — if  indeed  it  is — 
that  psychologists  have  gotten  themselves 
involved  in  this  area  earlier  and  more 
deeply?  Perhaps  it  is  because  psychology 
had  about  the  right  “distance"  from  public 
issues — close  enough  to  have  developed  a 
scientific  conception  of  man  and  his  be¬ 
havior,  but  not  so  close  as  to  have  become 
intimidated.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  psychology 
is  more  like  the  physical  and  biological  sci¬ 
ences  in  methods  and  in  quantification 
created  a  feeling  of  security  and  efficacy  .... 
Or  perhaps  it  is  the  outward  reaching  ten¬ 
dencies  of  psychological  theories  about  be¬ 
havior.  which  may  have  their  moorings  in 
the  Skinner  box,  the  tachistoscopc,  or  the 
therapeutic  interview,  but  are  generalized  as 
widely  as  possible. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  psychologist  working  on  public  issues 
may  wear  any  one  of  three  hats,  but  he 
should  be  aware  of  which  hat  is  appropriate 
for  which  occasion.  On  some  occasions  he 
may  legitimately  don  his  “professional"  hat 
— when  he  speaks  as  a  psychological  sci¬ 
entist  on  the  basis  of  hard  facts  and  generally 
accepted  principles.  On  other  occasions  he 
should  wear  his  “specialist"  hat — when  he 
speaks  as  an  individual  psychologist  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  special  training  and  experience, 
may  claim  a  higher  probability  of  correct 
insights  and  opinions  in  certain  areas  than 
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others  not  so  trained.  On  yet  other  occasions, 
he  must  explicitly  display  his  “citizen”  hat 
— when  he  speaks  his  opinions,  expresses 
his  attitudes,  and  takes  his  stands  on  matters 
where  neither  his  science  nor  his  expertise 
gives  him  any  obvious  advantage  over  other 
equally  intelligent  citizens. 

***** 

ft  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain  these 
distinctions,  and  some  will  argue  that,  with 
an  issue  so  urgent  as  avoiding  a  nuclear 
war.  trying  to  maintain  them  is  a  delicacy 
verging  on  the  ludicrous.  The  answer,  I 
think  is  that  to  fail  to  make  these  distinctions 
is  to  destroy  whatever  potential  contribution 
v'c  can  make  as  psychologists. 

There  arc  two  other  caveats  f  must  make 
before  saying  something  about  action  and 
research  on  international  affairs.  One  con¬ 
cerns  what  we  mean  bv  “peace"  ....  It  is 
the  opposite  of  “war,"  which  we're  all 
against,  and  there  surely  is  a  good  feel  to  it. 
But  do  we  mean  peace  in  the  no-war  sense? 
In  the  no-nuclear-war  sense?  In  the  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  sense?  In  the  permanent 
tranquility  sense?  In  the  sense  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  observing  the  rule  of  international 
law?  In  the  sense  of  peaceful  (competitive) 
coexistence?  In  the  Pax  Americana  sense? 
How  one  answers  this  question  will  deter¬ 
mine  what  he  would  include  under  “peace 
research,"  how  much  cfTort  he  will  put  into 
short-term  versus  long-term  action  programs 
and.  research  programs,  and  so  forth.  The 
controversy  that  is  now  going  on  between 
the  “arms  management  and  control"  pro¬ 
ponents  and  the  “general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament"  proponents  in  part  reflects 
differences  in  what  kind  of  peaceful  world 
people  have  in  mind. 

The  other  caveat  concerns  our  own  stereo¬ 
types  and  intolerances.  Being  merely  human, 
psychologists  arc  prone  to  the  same  cogni¬ 
tive  dynamics  they  study  in  others.  In  our 
own  striving  for  a  simplified,  comprehensible 
world,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  set  up  Bogey  Men 
of  our  own — in  the  Pentagon,  in  Congress, 


in  the  mass  media,  in  the  defense  industries 
and  so  forth.  Here  are  the  war  mongers 
here  are  the  evil  men  who,  for  selfish  and 
aggressive  motives,  arc  deliberately  risking 
our  lives.  There  probably  arc  a  few  such 
people,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  them.  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  person  in  government,  in  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  media,  in  the  military  or  else¬ 
where,  who  did  not  profess  to  desire  peace 
(on  his  own  terms)  as  ardently  as  I  did  (on 
mine)  ....  I  do  not  want  what  I  have  just 
said  to  be  misinterpreted:  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  many  people  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  we  arc  discussing  who  arc  misguided, 
who  have  dangerous  misconceptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  world  today  and  the  nature 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  who  arc 
following  policies  that  have  a  high  prob¬ 
ability  of  eventuating  in  the  destruction  of 
everything  we  hold  valuable — but  as  a  social 
scientist  I  cannot  consider  them  evil  and 
I  must  consider  them  modifiable. 

Action 

By  “action"  aimed  at  moving  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world  I  refer  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  endeavors  to  change  people’s 
minds,  and  thereby  their  behaviors,  through 
utilizing  what  we  know  (or  think  we  know) 
as  psychologists  and  as  intelligent  citizens.  It 
involves  all  the  skills  we  have  as  individuals 
in  interpersonal  relations,  in  persuasive  com¬ 
munication.  and  in  problem  solving.  It 
means  trying  to  inject  psychological  insights 
and  skills  wherever  they  arc  rclcvcnt — and 
often  the  first,  and  more  difficult,  step  is  to 
convince  others  of  their  relevance. 

One  type  of  action  is,  frankly,  lobby  ini’  in 
the  best  sense.  And  by  “best  sense”  I  mean 
trying  to  influence  decision  making  in  gov¬ 
ernment  for  altruistic  rather  than  selfish 
ends  ....  The  Committee  on  Psychology  in 
National  and  International  Affairs.  .  .  .  has 
been  trying  to  develop  and  maintain  effective 
contacts  with  relevant  government  agencies 
and  activities  ...  as  well  as  with  members  of 
Congress.  One  side  of  this  activity  is  of 
necessity  educational — it  is  surprising  how 
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nonpsychologists,  both  in  government  and 
it.  the  public  at.  large,  see  us  only  as  olin- 
icians  in  and  competent  with  personality 
problems!  Another  side  of  this  activity  is 
predictive — trying  to  anticipate  public  issues 
just  over  the  horizon  and  prepare  for  them. 
Yet  another  side  of  this  is  a  mediating  role — 
bringing  into  fruitful  contact  the  public  of¬ 
ficial  with  a  problem  and  the  psychologist 
with  maximally  relevant  skill  and  experience. 

*  *  ♦  *  # 

Yet  another  type  of  action  is  playing  the 
role  of  devil's  advocate — questioning  as¬ 
sumptions  which  are  generally  taken  for 
granted.  Examples  of  such  assumptions 
would  be:  that  our  opponent  (whoever  he 
may  be)  is  motivated  by  aggression  and 
hatred  while  we  are  motivated  by  insecurity 
and  fear;  that  we  must  maintain  military 
superiority  in  order  to  be  secure;  that  our 
nuclear  deterrent  is  nothing  more  than  that 
(it  is  also  a  security  base  from  which  to  take 
limited  risks);  that  credibility  of  our  deter¬ 
rent  requires  that  we  present  the  face  of 
implacable  hostility  to  an  opponent;  that 
prior  commitment  from  both  sides  via  ne¬ 
gotiation  is  a  prerequisite  for  tension-reduc¬ 
ing  action  by  either;  that  we  can  have 
unlimited  national  sovereignty  and  unlimited 
international  security  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
precisely  because  such  assumptions  are  often 
implicit  and  largely  taken  for  granted  that 
they  must  be  questioned  and  raised  to  the 
level  of  public  debate, 

***** 

Research 

Psychologists  arc  as  prone  to  fads  as 
anyone  else  .  .  ,  ,  Although  a  great  deal  of 
research  that  has  been  going  on  steadily  in 
social  psychology,  communications,  cogni¬ 
tive  processes,  and  many  other  areas  is 
clearly  relevant,  “peace  research."  under 
that  name  at  least,  certainly  is  not  prestigeful 
in  our  profession.  However,  the  pulling 
power  of  a  research  area  depends  both  upon 
the  stature  of  the  senior  people  who  work 


in  it  and  upon  the  availability  of  funds  for 
doing  it  (which  are  not  independent  faetors, 
incidentally!)  and  the  situation  seems  to  be 
becoming  more  favorable 

Action-Oriented  Research.  Some  research 
is  designed  to  produce  dependable  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  transmitted  direetly  into 
action  programs.  This  is  particularly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  research  oriented  toward  public 
issues.  One  illustration  is  the  monograph 
on  “Psychological  Factors  in  Peace  and 
War" — being  prepared  by  Shel  Feldman, 
Joseph  de  Rivera,  and  myself  .... 

The  general  purposes  are  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  behavioral  and  social  scientists  in 
a  readily  digestible  form  the  existing  evi¬ 
dence  relating  to  psychological  propositions 
explicitly  or  implicitly  made  in  the  literature 
in  this  field,  the  hypotheses  that  need  in¬ 
vestigation.  and  the  available  personnel  in 
terms  of  contributions  and  interests.  An¬ 
other  example  would  be  the  production  of 
what  might  be  called  "instant  public  opinion" 
on  foreign  issues  and  assumptions  >;  .  .  .  The 
point  is  that  decisions  are  often  made  on  the 
basis  of  assumptions  about  “public  opinion" 
that  may  well  be  invalid.  If  such  informed 
opinion  could  be  collected  in  synchronized 
fashion  over  a  broad  sample  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  it  could  have  impressive  impact.’ 

***** 

L’ndcrstanding-Orientcd  Research.  What 
we  usually  refer  to  as  "pure"  or  “basic"  re¬ 
search  is  directed  toward  increasing  our 
understanding  of  human  behavior  without 
any  immediate  concern  for  social  action. 
What  impresses  one  when  he  starts  searching 

1  I  once  hail  the  fantasy  that  there  was  a  huge 
map  of  the  I’nited  States  on  a  building  near  the 
White  House  Above  the  map.  a  flashing  sign  an¬ 
nounced  the  "issue  of  the  day."  With  each  county 
in  each  state  represented  by  a  small  panel  that 
would  be  turned  to  cither  black  or  white  depending 
on  the  responses  obtained  there,  the  whole  map 
would  represent,  by  shades  from  white  through 
grey  to  black,  "instant  public  opinion"  on  the  issue 
as  well  as  regional  variations  .  .  . 
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the  literature  for  material  relevant  to  the 
present  topic  is  the  fact  that — if  one  forgets 
the  particular  substantive  material — almost 
everything  we  are  investigating  has  some 
relevance.  A  William  McGuire  does  inge¬ 
nious  experiments  on  susceptibility  to,  and 
immunization  to,  persuasion;  the  persuasive 
materials  may  be  counterarguments  to  un- 
cjuesttoned  assumptions  about  the  value  of 
brushing  one's  teeth!  But  they  might  just 
as  well  have  been  counterarguments  to  the 
unquestioned  assumptions  about  national 
security  listed  earlier.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  much  that  we  are  doing  already  just  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  find  out  more  about  human 
beings  .  .  .  that  could  be  made  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  crucial  issues  of  our  time  by  a 
minor  shift  in  materials,  in  subjects,  or  em¬ 
phasis. 

Some  will  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
truly  objective  when  the  topics  under  in¬ 
vestigation  are  policy  relevant,  are  emotion 
laden,  or  involve  the  investigator  himself. 
I  think  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  As  soon  as  one 
has  become  wound  up  in  his  own  theory, 
his  mentor's  theory,  or  even  his  own  previous 
findings,  he  is  equally  liable  to  subjective 
bias.  The  whole  purpose  of  our  training  in 
rigorous,  objective,  and  quantitative  methods 
is  to  protect  ourselves  from  such  bias,  and 
objective  methodology  will  protect  us  if 
adhered  to. 

Merely  by  way  of  illustration,  here  are 
some  areas  of  understanding-oriented  re¬ 
search  that  I  think  are  particularly  relevant; 
tlie  simulation  of  complex  human  decision 
making  processes,  whether  bv  computers 
(eg...  Herbert  Simon's  work)  or  bv  people 
(e.g.  Harold  Guet/kow's  internation  simu¬ 
lations);  studies  on  the  dynamics  of  human 
perceptions  or  cognitions  as  they  affect  choice 
behaviors  of  all  types  (e.g.,  extending  and 


refining  the  theories  of  Heider,  Festinger, 
and  others);  research  on  interperson,  inter¬ 
group,  and  internation  communication  (e.g., 
the  problem  of  multiple  audiences  receiving 
the  same  message,  the  problem  of  informa¬ 
tion  restriction  because  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  mass  media);  cross-cultural 
and  cross-linguistic  studies  of  psycholinguistic 
and  other  cognitive  phenomena,  both  as  a 
means  of  quantifying  what  might  be  called 
“subjective  culture"  and  as  a  means  of  spec¬ 
ifying  cultural  similarities  and  differences 
more  rigorously. 

The  principles  and  tools  developed  in  the 
course  of  such  understanding-oriented  re¬ 
search  could  be  transferred  rather  directly 
into  “applied"  research  that  is  needed  by 
society.  Take  for  example  internation  simu¬ 
lation  (which  is  not  too  different  from  the 
"war  games"  played  by  the  military):  if  the 
validity  of  such  simulations  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  and  they  can  be  shown  to  reduce 
uncertainty  in  policy  decisions  significantly, 
one  can  imagine  a  massive  program  of  such 
research  designed  to  simulate  and  thereby 
anticipate  critical  decision  points  in  the  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  “near  future.”  Our  present 
transportation  and  communication  technol¬ 
ogies  make  cross-cultural  tests  of  hypotheses 
and  international  surveys  entirely  feasible — 
we  no  longer  need  be  provincial  in  the  be¬ 
havioral  and  social  sciences.  Indeed,  many 
of  our  hypotheses  require  testing  against  a 
cross-cultural  and  cross-linguistic  matrix,  in 
order  to  distinguish  that  which  is  culturally 
and  linguistically  unique  from  that  which  is 
common  to  the  human  species.  Research  on 
this  scale  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
money.,  to  be  sure,  but  no  more  than  is 
thrown  away  every  time  an  experimental 
missile  or  space  vehicle  plops  into  the  ocean 
as  a  failure. 


The  Peace  Research  Game 
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Within  the  past  decade  a  group  of  “New 
Civilian  Militarists"  has  arisen  to  supply  the 
Establishment  with  some  natural  and  social 
scientific  armor — Teller,  Kahn,  Kissinger, 
many  others.  Slowly  a  counterforcc  to  the 
NCM  has  been  growing  on  the  American 
campus,  too.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists  and  the  Society  for  Social  Respon¬ 
sibility  in  Science  were  among  the  first  to 
move  in  this  direction.  Now  the  body  of 
social  scientists  concerned  with  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  has  become  respected  and 
relatively  sizable,  so  much  so  that  many  have 
voiced  a  fear  at  its  overly  rapid  institution¬ 
alization  and  absorption  by  the  very  Estab¬ 
lishment  it  criticizes. 

There  are  more  than  100  institutions  in 
the  U.S.  doing  research  related  to  peace  and 
disarmament.  They  range  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  at  China  Lake. 
California,  to  privately  sponsored  groups 
such  as  the  University  of  Michigan  Center 
for  Research  on  Conflict  Resolution  (and  its 
Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution) .  One  of  the 
key  figures  in  this  development,  economist 
Kenneth  Boulding.  has  termed  it  a  “peace 
research  nuv  ement."  Boukhng  and  other 
social  scientists,  notabh  economist  Emile 
Benoit,  management  engineer  Sevmour  Mel- 
man.  sociologist  Amitai  Etzioni.  and  psy¬ 
chologists  Charles  Osgood  and  Erich 
Fromm,  have'  assumed  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  roles  in  the'  pea^e  movement  because 
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of  their  writings  and  their  participation  in 
such  academic  groups  as  the  Councils  for 
Correspondence. 

The  Peace  Research  Movement  has  to  a 
certain  degree  become  a  vested  interest  be¬ 
cause  foundation  and  government  funds  are 
involved.  This  has  created  an  informal  but 
nevertheless  useful  counterweight  in  govern¬ 
ment  circles  to  the  New  Civilian  Militarists 
and  their  more  saber-rattling  allies.  But  some 
negative  consequences,  too.  follow  from  the 
Peace  Research  Movement's  presently  re¬ 
spectable  status.  Peace  research  output, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  present  academic  estab¬ 
lishment  (both  for  its  theoretical  roots  and 
its  financial  support),  shares  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  that  establishment.  Most  social  sci¬ 
entists  in  this  country  tend  to  see  society  as 
a  functioning  whole,  beset  from  time  to 
time  bv  minor  dysfunctions.  Hence  social 
change  is  viewed  as  a  series  of  minor  adjust¬ 
ments.  and  not  as  a  dynamic  historical  pro¬ 
cess.  Since  no  basic  structural  change  is 
envisioned,  the  instruments  of  such  change, 
namely  masses  of  people,  do  not  play  much 
ol  a  role  in  the  analyses  of  most  peace  re¬ 
searchers.  Rather,  the  dominant  concern  is 
with  influencing  the  status  quo  and  its  present 
decision-makers,  both  East  and  West.  Even 
when  the  masses  are  subjected  to  studv,  as 
in  public  opinion  work,  it  is  with  a  view  to 
seeing  how  their  opinions  can  be  brought  to 
hear  on  decision-makers,  rather  than  how 
thev  can  be  brought  to  intervene  themselves, 
as  people. 

This  has  led  the  vast  bulk  of  present 
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peace  research  to  focus  upon  three  prob¬ 
lems:  decision-making  of  elites  (including 
the  effects  of  public  opinion  on  this  process), 
communication  between  elites  (including 
some  national  character  studies),  and  the 
construction  of  utopian  models  (formal  and 
mathematical  or  adapted  to  such  purposes 
as  planning  economic  alternatives  to  arms 
production).  The  replacement  of  present 
elities,  the  elimination  of  basic  problems 
which  give  rise  to  international  “misunder¬ 
standings."  and  the  processes  by  which 
societies  get  to  the  point  where  the  models 
might  work  are  generally  not  considered. 

Glancing  through  the  pages  of  one  of  the 
chief  organs  of  peace  research,  the  Journal 
of  Conflict  Resolution,  one  runs  across  re¬ 
search  concluding  that  "legislators  with  eco¬ 
nomic  or  personal  tics  to  the  other  country 
are  more  likely  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
or  the  other  country  than  are  legislators 
lacking  those  ties."  Presumably,  therefore, 
in  order  to  improve  the  techniques  of  crisis 
control  (rather  than  resolve  the  causes  of 
crisis)  all  the  K’s  should  intermarry.  This 
might  be  termed  the  '  beyond  the  hot-line" 
theory  of  conflict  control.  Another  study 
falling  into  the  same  school  suggests  a  for¬ 
mula  by  which  we  may  analyze  a  foreign 
government's  policy  statements  for  their 
hostility  content.  When  they  get  too  hostile 
we  can  take  appropriate  steps  to  reduce  the 
hostility,  the  assumption  here,  as  elsewhere, 
being  that  hostility  is  due  to  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  niisjudgment.  The  Journal  is  filled 
with  elaborate  mathematical  models  based 
on  game  theory  (used  by  peace  and  “war" 
researchers  alike)  to  analyze  such  phenom¬ 
ena  as  the  number  of  war  dead  related  to 
the  number  of  frontiers  and  the  density  of 
population  along  them;  or  the  results  of  es¬ 
calation  under  conditions  where  one  nation 
attacks  another  in  order  to  get  it  to  attack 
a  third,  .....  “It  is  therefore  imperative," 
concludes  the  model-maker,  “that  construc¬ 
tive  alternatives  to  deterrence  through  re¬ 
taliation  be  found,"  a  point  not  exactly  star¬ 
tling  in  originality. 


The  psychologists  of  the  peace  research 
movement  are  primarily  interested  in  com- 
munications-perceptions  problems.  Charles 
Osgood,  perhaps  the  leading  spokesman  for 
peace-rcseareh-oriented  psychologists,  has 
summarized  the  problem  as  he  sees  it: 
“Surely,  it  would  be  a  tragedy,  a  cause  for 
cosmic  irony,  if  two  of  the  most  civilized 
nations  on  this  earth  were  to  drive  each 
other  to  their  mutual  destruction  because  of 
their  mutually  threatening  conceptions  of 
each  other — without  ever  testing  the  validity 
of  those  conceptions."  So  it  is  conceptions 
which  have  created  the  Cold  War!  Osgood 
believes,  apparently,  that  if  the  conceptions 
were  tested  they  would  be  proven  false,  and, 
in  happy  understanding,  the  two  “civilized 
power  blocs,  now  enlightened,  would  live 
happily  ever  after,  Bui  suppose  the  “con¬ 
ceptions”  turn  out  to  be  accurate?  What 
then? 

Osgood's  contribution  to  peace  theory 
(see  his  essay  in  The  Liberal  Papers )  is 
termed  Graduated  Reciprocation  in  Ten¬ 
sion  Reduction,  which  is  a  fancy  way  of  say¬ 
ing  unilateral  initiatives.  With  his  program 
one  cannot  quarrel  very  much.  It  is  his  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  these  as¬ 
sumptions.  that  give  one  pause.  These  theo¬ 
ries  take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  peace 
researchers.  In  the  Journal  of  Conflict  Reso¬ 
lution  one  writer  recently  put  it  this  way: 
“Clearly,  as  long  as  decisionmakers  on  either 
side  of  the  Cold  War  adhere  to  rigid  images 
of  the  other  party,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  even  genuine  'bids'  [note  the  games¬ 
manship  terminology — M.O.]  to  decrease 
tensions  will  have  the  desired  effect."  True 
enough,  but  is  it  images  that  create  tensions, 
or  are  tensions  created  by  other  factors,  and 
reinforced  by  images?  Shall  we  treat  symp¬ 
toms.  or  causes?  Another  Journal  writer, 
moving  into  the  tricky  field  of  national  char¬ 
acter.  suggests,  “If  several  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  were  to  undertake  a 
careful  study  of  their  national  myths  and 
the  extent  to  which  these  myths  influence 
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policy,  the  cause  of  international  under¬ 
standing  would  be  greatly  advanced,"  True 
again,  but  this  is  rather  like  suggesting  to  a 
psychotic  that  he  take  hold  of  himself  and 
look  at  the  world  rationally. 

This  view  is,  after  all,  only  the  other  side 
of  the  Soviet  apologists’  line  that  interna¬ 
tional  exchanges  of  the  youth  Festival  type 
will  somehow  solve  international  problems. 
It  has  been  taken  to  its  conclusion  by  psy¬ 
chologist  Morton  Deutsch  who,  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  before  the  Society  for  the 
Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues,  sug¬ 
gested  that  peace  requires  “attitudes  which 
consciously  stress  mutual  acceptance,  mu¬ 
tual  welfare,  mutual  strength,  mutual  inter¬ 
est,  and  mutual  trust."  These  attitudes  arc 
to  be  generated  through  UN  sponsorship  of 
“a  series  of  periodic  international  contests 
which  would  enable  the  different  nations  of 
the  world  to  reveal  their  achievements  .  .  .  .” 
So  a  leading  spokesman  for  American  social 
science  and  peace  research  recommends  (or 
at  least  implies)  that  we  cease  our  criticisms 
of  unpleasant  features  of  other  regimes  and 
channel  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
drives  of  imperialism  (a  word  which  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  peace  research,  by  the  way) 
by  staging  Olympic  games,  fairs,  and  ballet 
festivals.  A  discouraging  level  of  analysis 
indeed.1 

Boulding,  Benoit,  Melman  and  Etzioni 
have  succeeded  in  popularizing  another  as¬ 
sumption  of  peace  research:  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world’s  war  industry  to  peace¬ 
time  uses  can  be  accomplished  without  “seri¬ 
ous  dislocation,  unemployment,  or  checks 
to  economic  growth.”  Melman  puts  it  this 
way;  .  ,  economic  conversion  under  dis¬ 
armament  can  be  carried  off  in  fine  style, 
especially  if  reasonable  advance  planning  is 
done,"  Etzioni,  who  is  slightly  tougher- 

1  Pachter  (V.3,  1963)  makes  a  similar  criticism, 
but  does  it  from  a  view  that  peace  researchers 
don’t  understand  the  Russian  Menace,  and  strongly 
suggests  that  to  be  “realistic”  one  ought  to  back 
NATO.  Two  unrealities,  however,  do  not  make  a 
reality. 


minded,  still  basically  agrees:  “It  seems  safe 
to  conclude  that  if  we  investigate  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  plan  ahead  for  them,  the 
transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  can  be 
eased  .  .  .  .” 

Models  of  such  a  transition  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  construct — sec,  for  instance,  Mel- 
man's  A  Strategy  for  American  Security,  or 
the  U,  S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency’s  The  Economic  and  Social  Conse¬ 
quences  of  Disarmament — particularly  if 
one  remembers  that  most  of  the  peace  re¬ 
searchers  assume  a  gradual,  staged  disarma¬ 
ment  lasting  upwards  of  ten  years.  But  there 
arc  serious  political  obstacles.  In  a  recent 
New  York  Times  Magazine  article  Benoit 
admitted  that  a  course  of  economic  recovery 
more  oriented  towards  federal  spending  for 
welfare  “would  encounter  serious  obstacles. 
Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  Congress 
would  approve  a  doubling  of  Federal  non- 
defense  programs,  this  would  offset  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  probable  net  cut¬ 
back  in  defense  expenditures.” 

It  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  what 
Benoit  believes  to  be  difficult  is  technically 
impossible.  It  is  possible  for  government  to 
step  in  and  produce  the  kinds  of  goods  and 
services  required  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  defense  production  and  what  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  is  willing  to  substitute  for 
it,  even  adding  in  the  multiplier  effect,  con¬ 
tinuing  automation,  and  a  growing  labor 
force  coming  out  of  the  schools  each  year.  It 
is  possible  that  the  private  sector  will  submit 
to  the  degree  of  planning  soon  to  be  required 
to  maintain  the  economy  under  [present 
defense  circumstances!  and  it  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  will  submit  to  the  greater  degree 
of  control  which  will  be  necessary  under 
disarmament.  But  it  is  not  probable.-  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  alternative  ways  of  spending 
money,  but  rather  methods  of  achieving  the 
political  and  social  changes  which  are  the 

-  See  the  fine  discussion  of  this  point  in  Brand 
(Vl.;  1962). 
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prerequisites  for  making  such  alternatives 
operational. 

Such  a  focus,  however,  would  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  assumptions  of  most  peace  re¬ 
searchers,  namely  that  only  minor  economic 
alterations  are  needed,  not  major  social 
changes.  For  them,  mass  movements  are  not 
required  (and  may  even  be  embarrassing); 
hence  the  emphasis  on  trying  to  convince 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Establishment 
through  lobbying,  personal  contacts,  and 
“education.”  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
peace  organizations  of  the  nation  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  the  ineffectiveness  of  purc- 
and-simple  lobbying,  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  beginning  to  wet  their  feet  in  mass 
politics — including  the  labor  and  civil  rights 
movements — along  come  the  researchers  to 
place  the  focus  of  action  once  again  upon 
the  mechanisms  of  helping  the  elite  adjust 
the  system.  We  are  diverted  from  attention 
to  the  real  roots  of  international  conflict, 
and.  with  the  aid  of  psychologists,  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  only  thing  stopping  disarm¬ 
ament  is  that  the  leaders  don't  understand 
strategy  and  don’t  understand  each  other. 

The  peace  researchers  seem  determined 
to  undermine  the  more  traditional  radical 
view,  which  is  that  the  arms  race  stems  from 
the  inherent  socio-economic  and  political 
natures  of  capitalist  and  Soviet  societies, 
since  both  of  them  generate  imperialist 
drives  which,  when  they  collide,  threaten  to 
break  out  in  violent  conflict.*  This  tradi¬ 
tional  view  seems  at  once  clearer,  yet  more 

1  An  amended  view,  also  radical,  is  that  both  the 
U  S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  form  a  high-level  system  to¬ 
gether.- which  is  in  fundamental  conflict  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  developments  in  the  third  world.  The  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  third  world  by  this  system,  as  a 
root  cause  of  conflict,  is  almost  totally  neglected 
by  the  mainstream  of  peace  research. 


complicated,  than  the  “reformist”  views  of 
the  peace  research  groups.  It  is  clearer  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  bog  down  in  the  confusion 
of  elitist  decision-making  and  decision¬ 
changing.  It  is  more  complicated  because  it 
requires  a  grasp  of  the  underlying  dynamics 
of  social  systems,  and  how  to  change  them. 
And  it  requires  attention  to  the  social  forces 
which  are  needed  to  make  such  changes — 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  must  be  re¬ 
cruited  into  peace  and  other  movements  if 
those  changes  are  to  take  place. 

There  are  a  few  peace  researchers  who 
understand  this  need,  and  who  argue  a  more 
radical  position,  Anatole  Rapaport  in  his 
Strategy  and  Conscience  helps  to  lay  bare 
the  assumptions  of  strategic  thinking.  Mul- 
ford  Sibley,  Sid  Lens,  and  Irving  Horowitz 
have  recently  contributed  to  a  series,  “Be¬ 
yond  Deterrence,”  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee,  Some  of 
the  research  reported  in  the  Newsletter  of 
the  Councils  for  Correspondence  seems  to 
be  pointing  in  a  new  direction.  Radical  econ¬ 
omists  are  receiving  a  wider  reading.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  peace  re¬ 
search  is  growing.  These  are  hopeful  signs. 
But  the  chief  paradox  of  the  peace  research 
wing  of  the  American  peace  movement  still 
remains:  what  is  required  is  a  movement 
concerned  with  the  dynamics  of  at  least 
political  if  not  yet  social  change.  We  are 
moving  in  that  direction,  but  very  slowly. 
Perhaps  as  the  civil  rights  movement  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  involved  in  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  social  problems  with  which  it  must 
deal,  the  movement  of  both  peace  and  civil 
rights  forces  towards  political  change  will 
accelerate  and  intersect.  Peace  research 
should  be  pointing  the  way.  Instead,  it  drags 
behind,  encumbered  by  the  traditional,  static 
thinking  of  the  academic  community. 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  Project  Camel ot 


IRVING  LOUIS  HOROWITZ 


In  June  of  this  year — in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis  over  the  Dominican  Republic — the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile  sent  an 
urgent  and  angry  cable  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Ambassador  Ralph  Dungan  was 
confronted  with  a  growing  outburst  of  anti- 
Americanism  from  Chilean  newspapers  and 
intellectuals.  Further,  left-wing  members  of 
the  Chilean  Senate  had  accused  the  United 
States  of  espionage. 

The  anti-American  attacks  that  agitated 
Dungan  had  no  direct  connection  with  send¬ 
ing  US  troops  to  Santo  Domingo.  Their 
target  was  a  mysterious  and  cloudy  Ameri¬ 
can  research  program  called  Project  Came- 
lot. 

Dungan  wanted  to  know  from  the  State 
Department  what  Project  Camelot  was  all 
about.  Further,  whatever  Camelot  was.  he 
wanted  it  stopped  because  it  was  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  cause  ci'lchre-  in  Chile  (as  it  soon 
would  throughout  capitals  of  Latin  America 
and  in  Washington)  and  Dungan  had  not 
been  told  anything  about  it — even  though  it 
was  sponsored  bv  the  US  Army  and  involved 
the  tinderbox  subjects  of  counter-revolution 
and  counter-insurgency  in  Latin  America. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Project  Camelot  cre¬ 
ated  repercussions  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
White  House.  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  registered  his  personal  concern  about 
such  projects  as  Camelot  because  of  their 
“reactionary,  backward-looking  policy  op- 

•  Trans-ac1ion,,\o\.  I.  November- Decent  her  1965, 
pp.  3-7  and  44-47.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publishers  and  the  author. 


posed  to  change..  Implicit  in  Camelot,  as  in 
the  concept  of  'counter-insurgency,'  is  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  revolutionary  movements  are 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  assist,  if  not  actually  to  partici¬ 
pate  in.  measures  to  repress  them." 

By  mid-June  the  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department — which  had  created 
and  funded  Camelot — were  in  open  conten¬ 
tion  o\er  the  project  and  the  jurisdiction 
each  department  should  have  over  certain 
foreign  policy  operations. 

On  July  X.  Project  Camelot  was  killed  by 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara's  of¬ 
fice  which  has  a  veto  power  over  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget.  The  decision  had  been  made 
under  the  President's  direction. 

On  that  same  day.  the  director  of  Camc- 
lot's  parent  body,  the  Special  Operations 
Research  Organization,  told  a  Congressional 
committee  that  the  research  project  on  revo¬ 
lution  and  counter-insurgency  had  taken  its 
name  from  King  Arthur's  mythical  domain 
because  “It  connotes  the  right  sort  of  things 
— development  of  a  stable  societv  with 
peace  and  justice  for  all."  Whatever  Came- 
lot's  outcome,  there  should  be  no  mistaking 
the  deep  sincerity  behind  this  appeal  for  an 
applied  social  science  pertinent  to  current 
policy. 

However.  Camelot  left  a  horizon  of  dis¬ 
array  in  its  wake:  an  open  dispute  between 
State  and  Defense;  fuel  for  the  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  fires  in  Latin  America;  a  cut  in  US 
Army  research  appropriations.  In  addition, 
serious  and  perhaps  ominous  implications 
for  social  science  research,  bordering  on 
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censorship,  have  been  raised  by  the  heated 
reaction  of  the  executive  bianch  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

GLOBAL  COUNTER-INSURGENCY 

What  was  Project  Camclot?  Basically,  it 
was  a  project  for  measuring  and  forecasting 
the  causes  of  revolutions  and  insurgency  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  It  also 
aimed  to  find  ways  of  eliminating  the  causes, 
or  coping  with  the  revolutions  and  insur¬ 
gencies.  Camclot  was  sponsored  by  the  US 
Army  on  a  four  to  six  million  dollar  con¬ 
tract,  spaced  out  over  three  to  four  years, 
with  the  Special  Operations  Research  Orga¬ 
nization  (SORO).;  This  agency  is  nominally 
under  the  aegis  of  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  does  a  variety  of 
research  for  the  Army  ...... 

Latin  America  was  the  first  area  chosen 
for  concentrated  study,  but  countries  on 
Camelot's  four-year  list  included  some  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  a  working 
paper  issued  on  December  5,  1964,  at  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Development,  Department  of  the 
Army,  it  was  recommended  that  ‘’compara¬ 
tive  historical  studies”  be  made  in  ...  , 
(twelve  Latin  American  countries  plus  a  few 
countries  in  the  Middle  and  Far  Eastj,  “Sur¬ 
vey  research  and  other  field  studies”  were 
recommended  for  Bolivia.  Colombia.  Ecua¬ 
dor.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Iran, 
Thailand.  Preliminary  consideration  was 
also  being  given  to  a  study  of  the  separatist 
movement  in  French  Canada,  It.  too.  had 
a  code  name:  Project  Revolt. 

In  a  recruiting  letter  sent  to  selected  schol¬ 
ars  all  over  the  world  at  the  end  of  1964, 
Project  Camelot's  aims  were  defined  as  a 
study  to  “make  it  possible  to  predict  and 
influence  politically  significant  aspects  of 
social  change  in  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world."  This  would  include  devising 
procedures  for  “assessing  the  potential  for 
internal  war  within  national  societies"  and 
“identify! ing)  with  increased  degrees  of 


confidence,  those  actions  which  a  govern¬ 
ment  might  take  to  relieve  conditions  which 
are  assessed  as  giving  rise  to  a  potential  for 
internal  war.”  The  letter  further  stated: 

“The  US  Army  has  an  important  mission  in 
the  positive  and  constructive  aspects  of  nation¬ 
building  in  less  developed  countries  as  well  as 
a  responsibility  to  assist  friendly  governments 
in  dealing  with  active  insurgency  problems." 

Such  activities  by  the  US  Army  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “insurgency  prophylaxis”  rather 
than  the  “sometimes  misleading  label  of 
counter-insurgency.” 

Project  Camclot  was  conceived  in  late 
1963  by  a  group  of  high-ranking  Army  offi¬ 
cers  connected  with  the  Army  Research 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  They 
were  concerned  about  new  types  of  warfare 
springing  up  around  the  world.  Revolutions 
in  Cuba  and  Yemen  and  insurgency  move¬ 
ments  in  Vietnam  and  the  Congo  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  battles  of  World  War  II  and 
also  different  from  the  envisioned — and 
planned  for — apocalypse  of  nuclear  war. 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  warfare,  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  were  not  in  a  position 
to  use  the  immense  arsenals  at  their  disposal 
— but  were,  instead,  compelled  by  force  of 
a  geopolitical  stalemate  to  increasingly  en¬ 
gage  in  primitive  forms  of  armed  combat. 
The  questions  of  moment  for  the  Army 
were:  Why  can't  the  “hardware”  be  used? 
And  what  alternatives  can  social  science 
“software”  provide? 

A  well-known  La.in  American  area  spe¬ 
cialist.  Rex  Hopper,  was  chosen  as  Director 
of  Project  Camclot,  Hopper  was  a  professor 
of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  department 
at  Brooklyn  College.  He  had  been  to  Latin 
America  many  times  over  a  thirty-year  span 
on  research  projects  and  lecture  tours,  in¬ 
cluding  some  under  government  sponsorship. 
He  was  highly  recommended  for  the  position 
by  his  professional  associates  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere.  Hopper  had  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  interest  in  problems  of  revolution  and 
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saw  in  this  multi-million  dollar  contract  the 
possible  realization  of  a  life-long  scientific 
ambition. 

THE  CHILEAN  DEBACLE 

How  did  this  social  science  research  pro¬ 
ject  create  a  foreign  policy  furore?  And,  at 
another  level,  how  did  such  high  intentions 
result  in  so  disastrous  an  outcome? 

The  answers  involve  a  network  spreading 
from  a  professor  of  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  a  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  and  yet 
a  third  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  in  Santiago,  Chile.  The 
“showdown”  took  place  in  Chile,  first  within 
the  confines  of  the  university,  next  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chilean  Senate,  then  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  of  Santiago,  and  finally  behind 
US  embassy  walls. 

It  was  ironic  that  Chile  was  the  scene  of 
wild  newspaper  tales  of  spying  and  aca¬ 
demic  outrage  at  scholars  being  recruited 
for  “spying  missions.”  For  the  working 
papers  of  Project  Camelot  stipulated  as  a 
criterion  for  study  that  a  country  “should 
show  promise  of  high  pay-offs  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  data  required.”  Chile  did  not 
meet  these  requirements — it  is  not  on  the 
preliminary  list  of  nations  specified  as  pros¬ 
pects. 

How  then  did  Chile  become  involved  in 
Project  Camelot’s  affairs?  The  answer  re¬ 
quires  consideration  of  the  position  of  Hugo 
G.  Nutini,  assistant  professor  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  at  Pittsburgh,  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  former  citizen  of  Chile.  His  pres¬ 
ence  in  Santiago  as  a  self-identified  Camelot 
representative  triggered  the  climactic  chain 
of  events. 

[Editors’  Summary.  Nutini,  in  Chile  on  other 
academic  business,  had  been  given  a  tempo¬ 
rary  assignment  to  Project  Camelot  to  deter¬ 
mine  informally  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  Chilean  scholars.  Despite 
the  limitations  placed  on  his  role  he  managed 


to  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  an  official 
of  Camelot  with  authority  to  make  proposals 
to  prospective  Chilean  scholars.  At  about  the 
same  time  Johan  Galtung,  a  Norwegian  sociol¬ 
ogist — then  in  Chile  and  associated  with  the 
Latin  American  Faculty  of  Social  Science 
(FLASCO) — was  invited  to  participate  in  a 
Camelot  planning  conference.  Galtung  turned 
down  the  invitation  for  several  reasons,  the 
major  one  being  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
US  Army  as  a  sponsoring  agent  in  a  study  of 
counter-insurgency,  Galtung  had  voiced  con¬ 
cern  over  the  project  to  several  of  his 
colleagues  and  had  also  shown  them  the 
memorandum  of  December  5,  1964,  mentioned 
earlier.  The  public  controversy  broke  when 
Professor  Fuenzalida,  a  sociologist  at  the 
University  of  Chile,  in  a  meeting  between 
Nutini  and  university  officials,  made  public  the 
sponsorship  and  military  implications  of  the 
project  by  referring,  among  other  things,  to 

the  memorandum.  Simultaneously  the  authori- 

✓ 

ties  at  FLASCO  turned  over  the  matter  to 
their  associates  in  the  Chilean  Senate  and  in 
the  left-wing  Chilean  press.  The  most  immedi¬ 
ate  consequence  of  the  furor  that  arose  in 
Chile  and  in  Washington  was  the  cancellation 
of  Project  Camelot.  Hearings  were  also 
promptly  conducted  by,  among  others,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  A  develop¬ 
ment  with  long-term  consequences  for  the 
relationship  between  social  science  and  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  letter  issued  by  President  Johnson 
to  Secretary  Rusk  on  August  5  which  stipulated 
that:  "no  government  sponsorship  of  foreign 
area  research  should  be  undertaken  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
adversely  affect  United  States  foreign  rela¬ 
tions].” 

The  State  Department  has  recently  estab¬ 
lished  machinery  to  screen  and  judge  all  fed¬ 
erally-financed  research  projects  overseas. 
The  policy  and  research  consequences  of  the 
Presidential  directive  will  be  discussed  later. 

,;  .  ,  How  will  government  sponsorship  of 
future  social  science  research  be  affected? 
And  was  Project  Camelot  a  scholarly  pro¬ 
tective  cover  for  US  Army  planning — or  a 
legitimate  research  operation  on  a  valid  re¬ 
search  subject  independent  of  sponsorship? 

Let  us  begin  with  a  collective  self-portrait 
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of  Camelot  as  the  social  scientists  who  di¬ 
rected  the  project  perceived  it.  There  seems 
to  be  general  consensus  on  seven  points. 

First,  the  men  who  went  to  work  for 
Cainelot  felt  the  need  for  a  large-scale,  “big 
picture"  project  in  social  science.  They 
wanted  to  create  a  sociology  of  contempo¬ 
rary  relevance  which  would  not  suffer  from 
the  parochial  narrowness  of  vision  to  which 
their  own  professional  backgrounds  had  gen¬ 
erally  conditioned  them.  Most  of  the  men 
viewed  Camelot  as  a  bona  fide  opportunity 
to  do  fundamental  research  with  relatively 
unlimited  funds  at  their  disposal.  (No  social 
science  project  ever  before  had  up  to 
$6,000,000  available.)  .  .  . 

Second,  most  social  scientists  affiliated 
with  Camelot  felt  that  there  was  actually 
more  freedom  to  do  fundamental  research 
under  military  sponsorship  than  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  college.  One  man  noted  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950’s  there  was  far  more  freedom 
to  do  fundamental  research  in  the  RAND 
corporation  (an  Air  Force  research  organi¬ 
zation)  than  on  any  campus  in  America  . .  . ,: 

Third,  many  of  the  Camelot  associates  felt 
distinctly  uncomfortable  with  military  spon¬ 
sorship,  especially  given  the  present  United 
States  military  posture.  But  their  reaction 
to  this  discomfort  was  that  “the  Army  has 
to  be  educated.”  .  .  . 

Fourth,  there  was  a  profound  conviction 
in  the  perfectibility  of  mankind;  particularly 
in  the  possibility  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  performing  a  major  role  in  the  general 
process  of  growth.  They  sought  to  correct 
the  intellectual  paternalism  and  parochialism 
under  which  Pentagon  generals,  State  De¬ 
partment  diplomats,  and  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  planners  seemed  to  operate. 

Fifth,  a  major  long-range  purpose  of 
Camelot,  at  least  for  some  of  its  policy¬ 
makers,  was  to  prevent  another  revolution¬ 
ary  holocaust  on  a  grand  scale,  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  Cuba  .... 

Sixth,  none  of  them  viewed  their  role  on 
the  project  as  spying  for  the  United  States 
government,  or  for  anyone  else. 


Seventh,  the  men  on  Project  Camelot  felt 
that  they  made  heavy  sacrifices  for  social 
science.  Their  personal  and  professional 
risks  were  much  higher  than  those  taken  by 
university  academics.  Government  work, 
while  well-compensated,  remains  profession¬ 
ally  marginal,  it  can  be  terminated  abruptly 
(as  indeed  was  the  case)  and  its  project 
directors  are  subject  to  a  public  scrutiny  not 
customary  behind  the  walls  of  ivy, 

***** 

THE  INSIDERS  REPORT 

Were  the  men  on  Camelot  critical  of  any 
aspects  of  the  project? 

Some  had  doubts  from  the  outset  about 
the  character  of  the  work  they  would  be 
doing,  and  about  the  conditions  under  which 
it  would  be  done.  It  was  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  the  US  Army  tends  to  exercise 
a  far  more  stringent  intellectual  control  of 
research  findings  than  does  the  US  Air 
Force  .... 

Another  line  of  criticism  was  that  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  “reformers”  (as  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  Camelot  research  spoke  of  them¬ 
selves)  to  come  up  with  ideas  were  much 
stronger  than  the  pressures  on  the  military 
to  actually  bring  off  any  policy  changes  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  social  scientists  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  social  reformers,  while  the 
military  adjutants  were  expected  to  be  con¬ 
servative.  It  was  further  felt  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  sponsors  and  researchers 
was  not  one  of  equals,  but  rather  one  of 
superordinate  military  needs  and  subordi¬ 
nate  academic  roles.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  officials  were  impressed  by  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  the  military  .... 

Another  objection  was  that  if  one  had  to 
work  on  policy  matters — if  research  is  to 
have  international  ramifications — it  might 
better  be  conducted  under  conventional 
State  Department  sponsorship  .... 

There  seemed  to  be  few,  if  any,  expres¬ 
sions  of  disrespect  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work  contemplated  by  Camelot,  or  of 
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disdain  for  policy-oriented  wo ik  in  general.. 
The  scholars  engaged  in  the  Camclot  effort 
used  two  distinct  vocabularies.  The  various 
Camelot  documents  reveal  a  military  vocab¬ 
ulary  provided  with  an  array  of  military 
justifications;  often  followed  (within  the 
same  document)  by  a  social  science  vocabu¬ 
lary  offering  social  science  justifications  and 
rationalizations.  The  dilemma  in  the  Came¬ 
lot  literature  from  the  preliminary  report 
issued  in  August  1964  until  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  document  issued  in  April  1965,  is 
the  same:  an  incomplete  amalgamation  of 
the  military  and  sociological  vocabularies. 
(A.  an  early  date  the  project  had  the  code 
name  SPEARPOINT.) 


they  are  tradiiionaiiy  dubious  of  the  value 
of  “software”  research  to  support  “hard¬ 
ware"  systems. 

***** 

| Editors  Summary.  In  the  following,  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  the  opposition  to  Project  Came¬ 
lot  voiced  in  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  in  Congress  and  among  social  scien- 
tisis.  In  the  case  of  the  former  groups  (State, 
Defense,  Congress)  he  links  the  response  to 
Camelot  to  the  larger  issue  of  civilian  vs.  mili¬ 
tary  control  over  foreign  policy.  In  the  latter 
case  the  issues  are  professional  and  ethical. 
Since  this  is  our  primary  concern,  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  are  focusing  on  the  response  of  the 
social  scientists.] 


*  *  *  *  * 

POLICY  CONFLICTS  OVER  CAMELOT 

One  of  the  charactiristics  of  Project  Cam¬ 
elot  was  the  f.ur.tber  of  antagonistic  forces 
it  set  in  motion  on  grounds  of  strategy  and 
timing  rather  tnar  from  what  may  be  called 
considerations  of  scientific  principles. 

■  The  State  Department  grounded  its  op¬ 
position  to  Camelot  on  the  basis  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  it  has  in  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs.  There  is  no  published  report  showing 
serious  criticism  of  the  projected  research 
itself. 

■  Congressional  opposition  seemed  to  bo 
generated  by  a  concern  not  to  rock  any 
foreign  alliances,  especially  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Again,  there  was  no  statement  about 
the  project’s  scientific  or  intellectual 
grounds. 

■  A  third  group  of  skeptics,  academic  so¬ 
cial  scientists,  generally  thought  that  Project 
Camelot,  and  studies  of  the  processes  of 
revolution  and  war  in  general,  were  better 
left  in  the  control  of  major  unive.  :ty  cen¬ 
ters,  and  in  this  way,  kept  free  oi  direct 
military  supervision. 

■  The  Army,  creator  of  the  project,  did 
nothing  to  contradict  McNamara's  order 
cancelling  Project  Camelot.  Army  mfluen- 
tials  did  not  only  feel  that  they  had  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  Defense  Department’s  orders,  but 


*  *  *  *  * 

One  reason  for  the  violent  response  to 
Project  Camelot,  especially  among  Latin 
American  scholars,  is  its  sponsorship  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  fact  is  that 
Latin  Americans  have  become  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  tu  State  Department  involvements  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  various  nations.  The 
Defense  Department  is  a  newcomer,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  inside  the  Latin  American  orbit. 
The  train  of  thought  connected  to  its  activi¬ 
ties  is  in  terms  of  international  warfare, 
spying  missions,  military  manipulations,  etc. 
The  State  Department,  for  its  part,  is  often 
a  consultative  party  to  shifts  in  government, 
and  has  played  an  enormous  part  in  cither 
fending  off  or  bringing  about  coups  d'etat. 
This  State  Department  role  has  by  now 
been  accepted  and  even  taken  for  granted. 
Not  so  the  Defense  Department's  role.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  conjecture  on  how  mattcr- 
of-factly  Camelot  might  have  been  accepted 
if  it  had  State  Department  sponsorship. 

Social  scientists  in  the  United  States  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  publicly  silent  on 
the  matter  of  Camclot.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  not  hard  to  find.  First,  many  “giants  of 
the  field"  are  involved  in  government  con¬ 
tract  work  in  one  capacity  or  another  .  .  . 

Second,  most  information  on  Project  Camc¬ 
lot  has  thus  far  been  of  a  newspaper  variety; 
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and  professional  men  are  not  in  a  habit  of 
criticizing  colleagues  on  the  basis  of  such 
information.  Third,  many  social  scientists 
doubtless  see  nothing  wrong  or  immoral  in 
the  Project  Camelot  designs  .  ... 

The  directors  of  Project  Camelot  did  not 
“classify”  tcscarch  materials,  so  that  there 
wciulj  he  no  stig  na  of  secrecy.  And  they 
also  tried  to  hire,  and  even  hired  away  from 
academic  positions,  people  well-known  and 
respected  for  their  independence  of  mind. 
The  difficulty  is  that  even  though  the  stigma 
of  secrecy  was  formally  erased,  it  remained 
in  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  employees 
and  would-be  employees  of  Project  Camelot. 
They  unfortunately  thought  in  terms  of 
secrecy,  clearance,  missions,  and  the  rest  of 
the  professional  nonsense  that  so  powerfully 
afflicts  the  Washington  scientific  as  well  as 
political  ambience. 

Further,  it  is  apparent  that  Project  Came¬ 
lot  had  much  greater  difficulty  hiring  a 
full-time  staff  of  high  professional  compe¬ 
tence,  than  in  getting  part-time  summertime, 
weekend,  and  sundry  assistance.  Few  estab¬ 
lished  figures  in  academic  life  were  willing 
to  surrender  the  advantages  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  risks  of  the  project. 

One  of  the  cloudiest  aspects  to  Project 
Camelot  is  the  role  of  American  University. 
Its  actual  supervision  of  the  contract  appears 
to  have  begun  and  ended  with  the  25  percent 
overhead  on  those  parts  of  the  contract  that 
a  university  receives  on  most  federal  grants. 

.  .  .  No  official  at  American  University 
appears  to  have  been  willing  to  make  any 
statement  of  responsibility,  support,  chagrin, 
opposition,  or  anything  else  related  to  the 
project.  The  issues  are  indeed  momentous, 
and  must  be  faced  by  all  universities  at 
which  government  sponsored  research  is 
conducted:  the  amount  of  control  a  univer¬ 
sity  has  over  contract  work;  the  role  of 
university  officials  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  from  grants;  the  relationships  that 
ought  to  be  established  once  a  grant  is  is¬ 
sued.  There  is  also  a  major  question  con¬ 
cerning  project  directors;  are  they  members 
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of  the  faculty,  and  if  so,  do  they  have  neces¬ 
sary  teaching  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  tenure  as  do  other  faculty 
members. 

The  difficulty  with  American  University 
is  that  it  seems  to  be  remarkably  unlike 
other  universities  in  its  permissiveness.  The 
Special  Operations  Research  Office  received 
neither  guidance  nor  support  from  univer¬ 
sity  officials  ....  If  American  University 
were  genuinely  autonomous  it  might  have 
been  able  to  lend  highly  supportive  aid  to 
Project  Camelot  during  the  crisis  months. 
As  it  is.  American  University  maintained  an 
official  silence  which  preserved  it  from  more 
congressional  or  executive  criticism.  This 
points  up  some  serious  flaws  in  its  adminis¬ 
trative  and  financial  policies. 

The  relationship  of  Camelot  to  SCRO  rep¬ 
resented  a  similarly  muddled  organizational 
picture.  The  director  of  Project  Camelot 
was  nominally  autonomous  and  in  charge 
of  an  organization  surpassing  in  size  and 
importance  the  overall  SORO  operatic  a.  Yet 
at  the  critical  point  the  organizational  blue¬ 
print  served  to  protect  SORO  and  ..acrifice 
what  nominally  was  its  limb.  Thai  Camelot 
happened  to  be  a  vital  organ  may  have  hurt, 
especially  when  Congress  blocked  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  unused  Camelot  funds  to  SORO. 

*  *  *  *  * 

WAS  PROJECT  CAMELOT 
WORKABLE? 

While  most  public  opposition  to  Pioject 
Camelot  focused  on  its  strategy  and  timing, 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  opposition 
centered  on  more  basic,  though  theoretical, 
questions:  was  Camelot  scientifically  feasi¬ 
ble  and  ethically  correct?  No  public  docu¬ 
ment  or  statement  contested  the  possibility 
that,  gi\en  the  successful  completion  of  the 
data  gathering.  Camelot  could  have,  indeed, 
established  basic  criteria  for  measuring  the 
level  and  potential  for  internal  war  in  a 
given  nation.  Thus,  by  never  challenging  the 
feasibility  of  the  work,  the  political  critics 
of  Project  Camelot  were  providing  back- 
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handed  compliments  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
project. 

But  much  more  than  political  considera¬ 
tions  are  involved.  It  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  most  critical  problems  presented  by 
Project  Camelot  are  scientific  .... 

The  research  design  of  Camelot  was  from 
the  outset  plagued  by  ambiguities.  It  was 
never  quite  settled  whether  the  purpose  was 
to  study  counter-insurgency  possibilities,  or 
the  revolutionary  process.  Similarly,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  to  be  a 
study  of  comparative  social  structures,  a  set 
of  case  studies  of  single  nations  "in  depth,” 
or  a  study  of  social  structure  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  military  .... 

In  one  Camelot  document  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  critique  of  social  science  for  failing  to 
deal  with  social  conflict  and  social  control. 
While  this  in  itself  is  admirable,  the  tenor 
and  context  of  Camelot’s  documents  make 
it  plain  that  a  “stable  society”  is  considered 
the  norm  no  less  than  the  desired  outcome. 
The  “breakdown  of  social  order”  is  spoken 
of  accusatively.  Stabilizing  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  areas  are  presumed  to  be  absent. 
There  is  no  critique  of  US  Army  policy  in 
developing  areas  because  the  Army  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  stabilizing  agency.  The  re¬ 
search  formulations  always  assume  the 
legitimacy  of  Army  tasks — “if  the  US  Army 
is  to  perform  effectively  its  parts  in  the  US 
mission  of  counter-insurgency  it  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  insurgency  represents  a  breakdown 
of  social  order..  .•  .- .”  But  such  a  proposition 
has  never  been  doubted — by  Army  officials 
or  anyone  else.  The  issue  is  whether  such 
breakdowns  are  in  the  nature  of  the  existing 
system  or  a  product  of  conspiratorial  move¬ 
ments. 

The  use  of  hygienic  language  disguises 
the  anti-revolutionary  assumptions  under  a 
cloud  of  power-puff  declarations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  studies  of  Paraguay  are  recom¬ 
mend  -d  “because  trends  in  this  situation 
(the  Stroessner  regime),  may  also  render  it 
‘unique’  when  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
transition  from  ‘dictatorship’  to  political  sta¬ 


bility.”  But  to  speak  about  changes  from 
dictatorship  to  stability  is  an  obvious  ruse. 
In  this  case,  it  is  a  tactic  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  most  vicious, 
undemocratic  (and  like  most  dictatorships, 
stable)  societies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These  typify  the  sort  of  hygienic  socio¬ 
logical  premises  that  do  not  have  scientific 
purposes.  They  illustrate  the  .infusion  of 
commitments  within  Project  Camelot.  In¬ 
deed  the  very  absence  of  emotive  words  such 
as  revolutionary  masses,  communism,  social¬ 
ism,  and  capitalism  only  serves  to  intensify 
the  discomfort  one  must  feel  on  examination 
of  the  documents — since  the  abstract  vocab¬ 
ulary  disguises,  rather  than  resolves,  the 
problems  of  international  revolution.  To 
have  used  clearly  political  rather  than  mili¬ 
tary  language  would  not  “justify”  gov¬ 
ernmental  support.  Furthermore,  shabby 
assumptions  of  academic  conventionalism 
replaced  innovative  ouentations.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  a  systems  approach,  the  problematic, 
open-ended  aspects  of  the  study  of  revolu¬ 
tions  were  largely  omitted;  and  the  design 
of  the  study  became  an  oppressive  curb  on 
the  study  of  the  problems  inspected. 

This  points  up  a  critical  implication  for 
Camelot  (as  well  as  other  projects).  The 
importance  of  the  subject  being  researched 
does  not  per  sc  determine  the  importance  of 
the  project.  A  sociology  of  large-scale  rele¬ 
vance  and  reference  is  all  to  the  good.  It 
is  important  that  scholars  be  willing  to  risk 
sorn  ’thing  of  their  shaky  reputations  in  help¬ 
ing  resolve  major  world  social  problems. 
But  it  is  no  less  urgent  that  in  the  process 
of  addressing  major  problems,  the  autono¬ 
mous  character  of  the  social  science  disci¬ 
plines — their  own  criteria  of  worthwhile 
scholarship — should  not  be  abandoned. 
Project  Camelot  lost  sight  of  this  “autono¬ 
mous"  social  science  character. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  its  personnel 
to  inquire  into  the  desirability  for  successful 
revolution.  This  is  just  as  solid  a  line  of 
inquiry  as  the  one  stressed — the  conditions 
under  which  revolutionary  movements  will 
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be  able  to  overthrow  a  government.  Further¬ 
more,  they  seem  not  to  have  thought  about 
inquiring  into  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  these  countries.  This  points  up  the  lack  of 
symmetry  ..... 

In  discussing  the  policy  impact  on  a  social 
science  research  project,  we  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  difference  between  ’‘contract”  work 
and  “grants."  Project  Camelot  commenced 
with  the  US  Army;  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
initiated  for  a  practical  purpose  determined 
by  the  client.  This  differs  markedly  from 
the  typical  academic  grant  in  that  its  spon¬ 
sorship  had  ‘  built-in”  ends.  The  scholar 
usually  seeks  a  grant;  in  this  case  the  donor, 
the  Army,  promoted  its  own  aims.  In  some 
measure,  the  hostility  for  Project  Camelot 
may  be  an  unconscious  reflection  of  this 
distinction — a  dim  feeling  that  there  was 
something  “non-academic.”  and  certainly 
not  disinterested,  about  Project  Camelot.  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  quality  of  the  scholars 
associated  with  it. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  POLICY  RESEARCH 

The  issue  of  “scientific  rights”  versus 
"social  myths”  is  perennial.  Some  maintain 
that  the  scientist  ought  not  penetrate  beyond 
legally  or  morally  sanctioned  limits  and 
others  argue  that  such  limits  cannot  exist 
for  science.  In  treading  on  the  sensitive  issue 
of  national  sovereignty.  Project  Camelot  re¬ 
flects  the  generalized  dilemma.  In  deference 
to  intelligent  researchers,  in  recognition  of 
them  as  scholars,  they  should  have  been  in¬ 
vited  bv  Camelot  to  air  their  misgivings  and 
qualms  about  government  (and  especially 
Army  sponsored)  research — to  declare  their 
moral  conscience.  Instead,  they  were  mis¬ 
takenly  approached  as  skillful,  useful  poten¬ 
tial  employees  of  a  higher  body,  subject  to 
an  authority  higher  than  their  scientific  call¬ 
ing. 

What  is  central  is  not  the  political  motives 
of  the  sponsor.  For  social  scientists  were  not 
being  enlisted  in  an  intelligence  system  for 
“spying”  purposes.  But  given  their  profes¬ 


sional  standing,  their  great  sense  of  intellec¬ 
tual  honor  and  pride,  they  could  not  be 
“employed”  without  proper  deference  for 
their  stature.  Professional  authority  should 
have  prevailed  from  beginning  to  end  with 
complete  command  of  the  right  to  thrash  out 
the  moral  and  political  dilemmas  as  re¬ 
searchers  saw  them.  The  Army,  however 
respectful  and  protective  of  free  expression, 
was  “hiring  help”  and  not  openly  and  hon¬ 
estly  submitting  a  problem  to  the  higher 
professional  and  scientific  authority  of  social 
science. 

The  propriety  of  the  Army  to  define  and 
delimit  all  questions,  which  Camelot  should 
have  had  a  right  to  examine,  was  never 
placed  in  doubt.  This  is  a  tragic  precedent; 
it  reflects  the  arrogance  of  a  consumer  of 
intellectual  merchandise.  And  this  relation¬ 
ship  of  inequality  corrupted  the  lines  of 
authority,  and  profoundly  limited  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  social  scientists  involved.  It  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  social  scientist  savant 
was  not  so  much  functioning  as  an  applied 
social  scientist  as  he  was  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  powerful  client. 

The  question  of  who  sponsors  research  is 
not  nearly  so  decisive  as  the  question  of 
ultimate  use  of  such  information.  The  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  project,  whether  by  the  United 
States  Army  or  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  by  itself  neither  good  nor  bad.  Spon¬ 
sorship  is  good  or  bad  only  insofar  as  the 
intended  outcomes  can  be  pre-determined 
and  the  parameters  of  those  intended  out¬ 
comes  tailored  to  the  sponsor's  expectations. 
Those  social  scientists  critical  of  the  project 
never  really  denied  its  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  questioned  instead  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  character  of  its  intended  results. 

It  would  be  a  gross  oversimplification,  if 
not  an  outright  error,  to  assume  that  the 
theoretical  problems  of  Project  Camelot  de¬ 
rive  from  any  reactionary  character  of  the 
project  designers.  The  director  went  far  and 
wide  to  select  a  group  of  men  for  the  ad¬ 
visory  board,  the  core  planning  group,  the 
summer  study  group,  and  the  various  con- 
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ference  groupings,  who  in  fact  were  more 
liberal  in  their  orientations  than  any  random 
sampling  of  the  sociological  profession 
would  likely  turn  up. 

However,  in  nearly  every  page  of  the 
various  working  papers,  there  are  assertions 
which  clearly  derive  from  American  military 
policy  objectives  rather  than  scientific 
method. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  conclusion,  two  important  points  must 
be  clearly  kept  in  mind  and  clearly  apart. 
First,  Project  Camelot  was  intellectually, 
and  from  my  own  perspective,  ideologically, 
unsound.  However,  and  more  significantly, 
Camelot  was  not  cancelled  because  of  its 
faulty  intellectual  approaches.  Instead,  its 
cancellation  came  as  an  act  of  government 
censorship,  and  an  expression  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  for  social  science  so  prevalent  among 
those  who  need  it  most.  Thus  it  was  political 
expedience,  rather  than  its  lack  of  scientific 
merit,  that  led  to  the  demise  of  Camelot  be¬ 
cause  it  threatened  to  rock  State  Department 
relations  with  Latin  America. 

Second,  giving  the  State  Department  the 
right  to  screen  and  approve  government- 


funded  social  science  research  projects  on 
other  countries,  as  the  President  has  ordered, 
is  a  supreme  act  of  censorship.  Among  the 
agencies  that  grant  funds  for  such  research 
are  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  and 
the  Office  of  Education.  Why  should  the 
State  Department  have  veto  power  over  the 
scientific  pursuits  of  men  and  projects 
funded  by  these  and  other  agencies  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  policy  needs — or  policy  fail¬ 
ures — of  the  moment?  President  Johnson’s 
directive  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  autono¬ 
mous  nature  of  science. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  social 
science  projects  with  which  we  may  vocifer¬ 
ously  disagree  on  political  and  ideological 
grounds  to  be  decimated  or  dismantled  by 
government  fiat.  Across  the  ideological  di¬ 
vide  is  a  common  social  science  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  contemporary  expression  of 
reason  in  politics  today  is  applied  social 
science,  and  that  the  cancellation  of  Came¬ 
lot,  however  pleasing  it  may  be  on  political 
grounds  to  advocates  of  a  civilian  solution 
to  Latin  American  affairs,  represents  a  de¬ 
cisive  setback  for  social  science  research. 


Some  Principles  Regardmg  the  Utilization  of  Social 
Science  Research  within  the  Military 

GEORGE  W,  CROKER 


WHAT  THIS  MEMORANDUM 
IS  ABOUT 

In  an  era  when  conflict  is  a  way  of  life, 
one  of  the  agencies  sorely  pressed  to  cope 
with  the  changes  demanded  of  it  is  the 
United  States  Air  Force.;  In  addition  to  the 
overwhelming  demand  for  continuous  ad¬ 
justment  to  technical  changes  that  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  its  primary  mission,  the  Air  Force 
has  been  required  in  less  than  a  decade  to 
adjust  to  two  other  changes,  different  in 
character,  but  each  of  substantial  magnitude. 
First,  it  won  its  “fight”  for  independence 
and  in  1947  became  a  Department.  From  a 
secondary,  supporting  arm  of  one  service 
during  an  era  when  military  affairs  and  civil¬ 
ian  affairs  of  government  were  relatively 
discrete,  it  was  suddenly  “on  its  own”  as  a 
co-equal  with  the  Army  and  Navy  in  an  era 
when  policy  and  power  were  no  longer 
brothers,  but  Siamese  twins.  Then,  before 
completing  its  first  deep  sigh  of  pride  and 
uttering  its  first  groan  of  responsible  despair 
in  this  capacity,  it  was  forced  to  assume  an 
even  greater  responsibility:'  the  role  of  the 
primary  military  arm. 

Hence  there  is  logic  in  using  the  Air  Force 
as  a  “laboratory”  in  which  to  examine  the 
process  of  change.  In  a  general,  modest  way 

•  Charles  Y.  Gluck  ct  al Case  Studies  in  Brint’inn 
Behavioud  Sticnce  into  l-'w,  Stanford-  Institute 
for  Communication  Research,  Stanford  University, 
1961,  pp.  112-125.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher  and  the  author. 


this  memorandum  will  attempt  to  do  so. 
Specifically,  it  will  direct  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  confronted  in  the  utilization 
of  social  science  research  within  a  military 
setting,  that  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  draw  from  experi¬ 
ence  some  hypotheses,  or  principles,  that 
appear  to  underlie,  or  govern,  the  utilization 
process — if  not  social  change  itself.  To  do 
this,  there  will  be  first,  a  discussion  and 
analysis  of  four  research  projects  (selected 
primarily  for  their  illustrative  characteris¬ 
tics)  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  Research  Institute  (the  Air 
Force's  social  science  research  agency  from 
1949  until  1954,  hereafter  in  this  memo¬ 
randum  referred  to  as  “HRRI,”  the  short 
title  by  which  many  came  to  know  it),  and 
second,  a  discussion  of  some  general  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  utilization  of  social  science 
research  within  a  military  setting. 

SOME  ESSENTIAL  BACKGROUND 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  in  the  Air 
Force  research  is  controlled  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  many  aspects  by  individuals  not 
trained  in  a  scientific  discipline.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  social  science  research, 
especially  during  the  planning  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  phases.  In  this  memorandum  the  ge¬ 
neric  term,  “operator.”  selected  because  it 
is  the  term  used  by  the  military  itself,  will 
be  used  to  refer  to  this  representative  of 
‘management."  He  may  come  from  one  or 
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more  of  the  following  functional  areas: 
“policy,”  “plans,”  “command,”  “personnel 
management,”  “training,”  or  from  “opera¬ 
tions”  itself.  In  the  social  order  of  the  Air 
Force  he  is  supreme.  He  controls  the  “purse 
strings”  and  is  promoted  faster  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  his  research  brother.  In  brief, 
he  “runs  the  show.” 

He  first  enters  the  research  process  in  the 
“requirements”  phase,  during  which  the 
question:  “Does  the  Air  Force  need  the  re¬ 
search?”  is  theoretically  answered..  He  has 
to  state — or  agree  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  scientist  himself  suggests  a  research 
study — that  the  Air  Force  requires  the  re¬ 
search  proposed.  Or,  if  the  study  has  passed 
the  early  test  of  “being  required,”  he  can 
cancel  it  simply  by  eliminating  the  “require¬ 
ment.”  Implicit  in  many  instances  is  the 
demand  placed  on  the  “operator”  to  admit 
either  that  he  or  someone  in  the  hierarchy 
is  incapable  of  coping  with  the  problem 
stimulating  the  research,  or  that  some  aspect 
of  the  system  has  been  mismanaged  and 
help  is  needed.  Moreover,  it  is  implicit  that 
sponsorship  or  acceptance  of  a  research 
project  means  that  the  “operator”  under¬ 
stands  the  dimensions  and  nature  of  the 
problem  researched — or,  where  no  definite 
problem  is  involved,  the  relation  of  the  re¬ 
search  to  the  Air  Force’s  mission — as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  research  can  be 
of  assistance  to  him  or  the  Air  Force, 

In  the  utilization  phase,  additional  forces 
are  present  that  work  on  the  “operator.” 
Now  he  is  confronted  with  a  need  to  change 
something:  a  procedure,  a  policy,  an  orga¬ 
nization — perhaps  even  eliminate  all  or  part 
of  his  own  function  or  area  of  responsibility. 
At  this  point  the  reluctance  of  an  individual 
to  change  his  behavior  is  accentuated  and 
becomes  as  crucial  to  the  social  process  as 
does  the  necessity  for  him  to  understand  in 
the  first  place  the  problems  and  the  relation 
of  the  research  to  the  totality  of  the  situation. 

Example  I.  The  Ethics  Project 

While  bold  and  visionary  in  its  approach 


to  the  solution  of  its  new  problems  and 
responsibilities,  the  Air  Force,  like  a  person 
newly  come  to  power  and  position,  was 
sensitive  about  the  manner  of  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  One  manifestation  of  this  concern 
is  of  interest  to  this  account.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  some  leaders  of 
the  Air  Force  became  worried  about  the 
high  incidence  of  dissident  behavior  among 
its  officers  and  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  set  of  explicitly  stated  behavior  stan¬ 
dards,  a  “Code  of  Ethics,"  would  lessen  the 
degree  of  “bad”  behavior. 

The  first  attempt  to  develop  such  a  stan¬ 
dard,  or  code,  was  made  within  the  Air  Staff 
(the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force).  A  board  was  created  in  1947  and 
given  the  task  of  writing  a  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Air  Force  officers.  Several  months  of 
unproductive  effort  led  to  the  delegation  of 
responsibility  for  the  task  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Air  University.  This  action  led  to  the 
establishment  of  HRRI, 

On  the  staff  of  the  Commander  of  the  Air 
University  at  that  time  were  two  colonels: 
X.  a  senior  Chaplain  within  the  Air  Force, 
and  Y,  one  of  its  outstanding  combat  com¬ 
manders  of  World  War  II.  While  obtaining 
his  doctorate,  X  had  added  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  social  science  research 
methods  to  a  professional  and  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  causes  of  human  behavior. 
Y’s  intense  combat  leadership  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  there  was  a  pattern 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  such  affairs 
could  be  conducted  better  if  it  were  known. 
They  both  deplored  the  guesswork  that 
often  characterized  the  management  of  Air 
Force  personnel. 

The  Ethics  Project  was  assigned  to  them. 

While  exploring  methods  of  undertaking 
the  task  assigned  them,  these  two  officers 
learned  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  newly  created  Research  and 
Development  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Under  the  broad  guidance  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Committee,  the  Air  Force  was 
to  have  an  integrated  human  resources  re- 
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search  program;  in  fact,  two  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  psychological  research 
— the  Human  Resources  Research  Center 
(“HRRC”)  and  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Laboratory  (“HRRL”) — already 
had  been  established.  There  remained  a 
need  for  a  social  science  research  agency. 
Initial  inquiries  by  X  and  Y  concerning 
ways  to  evolve  a  Code  of  Ethics  led  to  a 
broader  question:  Should  the  Air  University 
fill  this  need?  The  answer  was  “yes”;  conse¬ 
quently  in  June  of  1949  HRR1  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Air  University  and  given  the 
mission  of  conducting  research  in  these  sub¬ 
stantive  areas  of  concern  to  the  Air  Force: 
Officer  Personnel,  Officer  Education,  Man¬ 
power,  Human  Relations,  Psychological 
Warfare,  and  Strategic  Intelligence  Methods. 
Y  became  its  first  Director,  and  X  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ethics  Project.  The  author  was 
assigned  to  HRRI  and  the  Ethics  Project  in 
August  1949. 

Planning  for  the  study  was  completed  and 
data  for  the  first  phase  collected  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  HRRI.:  The  design 
of  the  study  was  as  follows:  Using  Flana¬ 
gan’s  Critical  Incident  Technique,  a  sample 
was  obtained  of  approximately  1.000  inci¬ 
dents  of  "good”  (ethical)  and  “bad”  (un¬ 
ethical)  )  behavior  on  the  part  of  Air  Force 
officers.  These  “cases,”  obtained  from  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  rank  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  colonel,  were  then  subjected  to  qualita¬ 
tive  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  ethical  “themes”  implicit  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  made  by  the  officers  providing  the 
cases.  The  rationale  was  that  “real  life 
themes."  as  distinct  from  ones  philosophi¬ 
cally  determined,  were  a  logical  step  toward 
a  Code  of  Ethics. 

The  Project  staff  was  unanimously  in 
accord  that  the  implementation  of  the  re¬ 
search  results  was  as  important  as  the  re¬ 
search  itself.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  effort  was  devoted  to  the  “Uti¬ 
lization”  phase.  For  example,  numerous  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  at  communicating  interim 
findings  to  Air  Force  officers  through  lec 


tures  and  seminars  in  various  schools  of  the 
Air  University,  Such  efforts  had  a  feedback 
effect  on  the  Project  staff  in  that  they  con¬ 
tributed  both  to  preparation  of  the  Project 
report  and  to  sharpening  the  insights  of  the 
staff  during  the  final  stages  of  the  analysis 
phase.  In  addition,  an  explicit  effort  was 
made  to  inform  all  “operators”  within  the 
Air  Staff  (e.g.,  “Personnel”  and  “Training”) 
who  might  affect  the  utilization  of  the  re¬ 
search  results  and  of  the  progress  status  of 
the  project.  Activities  such  as  these  brought 
the  project  to  the  attention  of  several  key 
commanders  of  the  Air  Force.  Among  them 
was  General  Curtis  E.  Lemay,  Commander 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  who  consid¬ 
ered  the  project  to  be  of  great  potential 
worth  in  solving  a  major  problem — that  of 
moral  leadership — in  his  command. 

By  early  1950  the  analysis  of  the  first- 
phase  data  was  complete  and  steps  were 
under  way  to  obtain  additional  data  to  com¬ 
plete  the  project  as  originally  planned.  How¬ 
ever,  several  factors  entered  the  picture  that 
affected  the  conduct  of  the  study  and  the 
utilization  of  the  research  results.  Late  in 
1949.  a  civilian  had  succeeded  Y  as  Director 
of  HRRI.  After  he  had  been  on  the  job  for 
a  brief  period,  he  voiced  disapproval  of  the 
Project  on  the  grounds  that  (a)  it  was  not 
scientific  enough,  and  (b)  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  “ethics”  except  in  terms  of 
the  total  “community,”  (The  reader  might 
note  that  the  American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation  used  a  study  similar  to  the  Ethics 
Project  to  evolve  its  own  ethical  standards. ) 

The  specific  effect  of  the  new  Director's 
position  on  the  utilization  phase  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  to  alter  significantly  the  character  of 
the  Project  Report.  In  fact,  X  was  given  to 
understand  by  the  new  Director  that  it  would 
be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  on  his  part  if 
“he  would  forget  the  whole  thing."  and  that 
“in  no  case  would  an  official  report  from 
HRRI  be  issued  on  the  Project."  However, 
X  possessed  an  obstinate  character  when 
such  was  needed.  He  simply  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  over  two  years’  work  to  be  side-tracked. 
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Widespread  and  profound  interest  in  the 
study  by  the  thousands  of  officers  who  had 
come  to  know  it  through  his  lectures  and 
seminars  fortified  his  desire  to  publish  a 
record  of  the  inquiry.  As  a  compromise,  45 
mimeographed  copies  of  an  “Interim  Re¬ 
port”  bearing  no  “official  sanction"  by 
HRRI  was  published.  No  "official”  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  report  was  ever  made. 

Thus,  the  Ethics  Project  was  “concluded” 
short  of  its  original  goal:  To  create  a  Code 
of  Ethics  for  Air  Force  officers.  Yet  it  came 
close  to  attaining  the  essence  of  its  purpose, 
if  not  the  letter,  for  in  June  of  1950,  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Air  Force  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  personal  briefing  on  the  study 
for  his  immediate  superior,  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Headquarters,  United 
States  Air  Force.  The  latter’s  response  to 
the  presentation  is  indicated  by  a  comment 
he  made  in  a  discussion  afterwards:  “This 
is  the  most  important  work  going  on  in  the 
Air  Force  today.”  He  followed  this  remark 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a  program  of 
moral  leadership  for  the  entire  Air  Force 
to  be  implemented  personally  by  its  major 
commanders,  and  to  be  based  on  the  find¬ 
ings  on  the  Ethics  Project.  To  understand 
why  this  program  was  not  undertaken  one 
needs  only  to  know  the  date  on  which  the 
presentation  occurred:  25  June  1950.  The 
invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  North 
Korean  Army  diverted  the  interest  of  Air 
Force  leaders  to  more  pressing  problems! 

But  to  understand  fully  the  broader  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Ethics  Project  one  has  to  take 
a  brief  journey  to  two  events  in  later  history. 
For  the  first,  let  us  rejoin  Colonel  Y  in  the 
Fall  of  1952,  more  than  two  years  after  he 
transferred  from  HRRI  to  General  Lemay’s 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  Now  com¬ 
mander  of  an  important  SAC  base  in  the 
middle  west,  Y  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  the  social  sciences  in  help¬ 
ing  solve  Air  Force  human  problems. 

***** 

To  pursue  further  his  sharp  interest  in 


and  insight  into  the  patterns  of  human  be¬ 
havior,  Y  instituted  a  management  school 
at  his  base.  To  help  him  in  this  endeavor, 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  HRRI.  A  team 
of  social  scientists  was  made  available  to 
help  Y  in  his  program.  The  "tangible"  re¬ 
sults  of  this  work  was  a  set  of  procedures 
for  improving  the  operation  of  an  SAC  base 
while  effecting  a  considerable  reduction  in 
personnel  required  for  the  task.  Moreover, 
the  study  became  well  known  and  stimulated 
similar  studies  at  other  SAC  bases. 

***** 

.  .  >  The  Ethics  Project  [meanwhile]  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Commander  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe 
(USAFE),  As  a  result,  he  requested  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  standards  of  behaviot 
of  Air  Force  Personnel  in  the  European 
area.  This  study  was  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1952,  but  its  usefulness  was  seriously 
impaired  as  a  result  of  two  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  staff  of  HRRI: 

1.  Too  great  an  insight  into,  and  ability 
to  use.  the  final  report  was  attributed  to  the 
Air  Force  “operators”  in  Europe.  This  con¬ 
clusion  resulted  in  omission  from  the  report 
of  “suggestions  for  action,”  a  major  failure 
in  this  instance, 

2.  An  Air  Force  Chaplain  should  lune 
been  included  on  the  research  team.  Failure 
to  do  so  offended  the  Chief  of  Chaplains 
and  his  representatives  in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  shortcom¬ 
ings.  the  report  made  on  this  study  was  the 
basis  for  some  worthwhile  poliev  decisions 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe 

Now  what  apparent  principles  of  effective 
utilization  can  be  derived  from  the  Ethics 
Project?  The  first — perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant — is  one  that  characterizes  progress  in 
any  field  of  science:  The  products  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  are  often  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  original  goal 
of  the  inquiry;  i.c.,  they  may  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  a  different  problem,  or  form 
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the  basis  for  fuither  inquiry  which  in  turn 
leads  to  new  knowledge  or  ways  of  doing 
tasks  simpler  or  better  The  Ethics  Project 
did  not  attain  its  goal  of  a  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Air  Force  officers;  yet,  its  findings  had 
a  number  of  effective  uses,  only  two  of  which 
arc  related  in  this  account:  Y  applied  them 
in  operating  a  base  of  a  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  and  the  Commander  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  Europe  used  them  as  a 
basis  for  further  exploration  of  a  related 
practical  problem.  Elsewhere  in  the  Air 
Force  they  were  used  as  a  basis  for  a  course 
in  leadership  in  the  Air  University,  and  as  a 
“stepping-stone”  to  a  manual  on  discipline 
for  the  Air  Force, 

Second,  the  Ethics  Project  illustrates  the 
effect  of  a  “negative”  position  on  utilizatior 
that  can  occur  in  the  military  ....  In  the 
Ethics  Project,  the  disapproval  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  Director  seriously  decreased  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  attaining  the  Project's  initial  goal. 
In  the  “Standards  of  Behavior"  study  in 
Europe,  the  negative  position  of  the  Chap¬ 
lains  affected  dctrimcnta"v  the  utilization  of 
the  report  of  the  study. 

Third,  the  Ethics  Project  illustrates  the 
principle  that  effective  utilization  of  social 
science  research  will  depend  often  (especially 
where  pervasive  or  controversial  changes 
arc  involved)  on  the  addition  of  a  force  or 
influence  on  the  part  of  persons  not  im¬ 
mediately  identifiable  with  the  social  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  change  must  occur.  The 
presentation  of  the  briefing  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  on  the  Ethics 
Project  Interim  Report  was  arranged  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Air 
Force.  Had  the  Project  staff  been  responsible 
for  arranging  it,  the  briefing  would  not  ha\e 
occurred. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Example  II.  The  Air  University  Far  East 
Research  Croup  (Social  Science  Research 
in  Comhat) 

If  the  Air  Force  fails  in  its  primary  mis¬ 
sion — that  of  deterring  war —  them  it  must 


fulfill  its  secondary  mission-— to  oe  max¬ 
imally  effcc'ive  when  war  occurs,  Combat 
effectiveness  of  course  is  a  function  of  the 
combination  of  machines  and  men.  To  study 
this  relation,  as  well  as  to  look  into  other 
aspects  of  the  human  elements  in  the  war, 
HRRI  sent  a  group  of  social  scientists  to 
Korea  and  other  areas  of  the  Far  East  in  the 
fall  of  1950.  A  unique  opportunity  existed 
in  the  substantive  areas  of  psychological 
warfare  research  and  strategic  intelligence 
methods  research,  for  in  South  Korea  there 
existed  for  the  first  time  a  “laboratory”  in 
which  the  “products”  of  sovietization  could 
be  studied  firsthand. 

Specific  recommendations  that  HRRI 
study  the  human  aspects  of  the  Korean  war 
came  from  a  Planning  Group  of  eminent 
social  scientists  who  met  at  HRRL  during 
the  summer  of  1950  for  the  purpose  of  out¬ 
lining  broad  areas  of  research  which  they 
felt  were  appropriate  guidelines  for  an  Air 
Force  social  science  research  program.  (The 
late  Prof.  S.  A.  Stouffer,  who  directed  the 
morale  studies  conducted  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  during  World  War  II,  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  segment  of  the  report  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  “research  into  methods  of 
utilization  of  research.”)  Except  for  the 
utilization  aspects  of  the  study,  the  planning 
and  execution  of  this  project  was  essentially 
without  fault  .  .  .  Participation  by  HRRI’s 
sister  agencies,  HRRC  and  HRRL.  made 
it  an  integrated  Air  Force  effort  in  the  field 
of  human  resources  research. 

The  gioup  was  comprised  of  14  social 
scientists  and  two  officers,  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  was  one.  A  majority  of  the  group  came 
from  various  universities  and  the  remainder 
from  the  staffs  of  the  permanent  agencies. 
Meeting  at  HRRI  some  time  before  depart¬ 
ing  for  the  Far  East,  the  group  completed 
the  planning  originated  by  the  in-service 
staffs  of  the  HRRI.  HRRC,  and  HRRL. 
Two  “teams”  were  formed:  A  Personnel 
Research  team  of  10  scientists  and  one  of¬ 
ficer,  and  Psychological  Warfare  Research 
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Team  of  4  scientists  and  one  officer.  Tenta¬ 
tive  methods  of  approach  and  design  of 
interviews  and  questionnaires  were  com¬ 
pleted.  A  name,  “The  Air  University  Far 
East  Research  Group,”  or  “AUFERG”  for 
short,  was  chosen. 

The  Personnel  Team  devoted  its  attention 
to  such  subjects  as  attitudes  toward  the  war 
and  toward  Koreans,  leadership,  job  satis¬ 
faction,  and  other  human  relations  aspects 
of  the  war.  It  gathered  its  data  in  the  form 
of  structured  interviews  and  questionnaires 
from  five  different  combat  units,  2  of  which 
were  in  Korea,  2  in  Japan,  and  one  on 
Okinawa.  Several  thousand  questionnaires 
and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  intensive 
interviews  were  obtained.  No  analysis  of  the 
data  was  attempted  in  the  Far  East. 

An  account  of  the  study  conducted  by  a 
sub-team  of  a  unit  in  Korea  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  Personnel  Research  Team’s 
task.  The  unit,  a  fighter  Wing  comprised  of 
approximately  1800  men  and  75  aircraft, 
was  engaged  in  intensive  combat  operations 
at  the  time  the  sub-team  arrived  at  its  base. 
From  the  outset,  the  Wing  Commander  in¬ 
dicated  that  his  regard  for  the  study  was  not 
high.  He  “didn’t  see  its  purpose,”  and  had 
his  permission  been  sought,  the  study  of  the 
Wing  surely  would  not  have  occurred.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  nothing  to  obstruct  the  research. 

The  two  civilian  scientists,  (Dr.  Floyd  L. 
Ruch  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Mr.  Dan  Camp  of  HRRI),  both 
superb  practitioners  of  human  relations,  im¬ 
mersed  themselves  in  the  social  climate  of 
the  Wing  and  established  remarkable  rapport 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  interviews  were 
conducted  and  the  questionnaires  obtained, 
of  course,  during  non-combat  periods. 

As  the  research  progressed,  certain 
marked  changes  occurred  in  the  behavior 
pattern  of  the  personnel  of  the  Wing,  as  wcli 
as  in  the  attitude  of  the  Wing  Commander 
toward  the  research  team.  The  normal  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  fighter-type  unit — which  might 
be  described  by  the  phrase,  “boisterous 
exuberance” — became  less  noticeable.  In¬ 


stead,  a  conservative  climate  became  normal. 
The  Wing  Commander  became  friendly  and 
approachable  in  contrast  to  the  distant  at¬ 
titude  he  had  displayed  initially. 

*  *  *  *  * 

.  .  .  [Ajfter  the  return  of  the  Group  to 
the  United  States,  it  became  clear  that  in¬ 
sufficient  thought  had  been  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  the  data  of  the  reports  pertaining 
to  the  work  of  the  Personnel  Research  Team. 
Months  passed  before  a  single  report  was 
published,  and  many  of  the  reports  originally 
intended  for  publication  never  reached  that 
stage. 

By  comparison,  the  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Research  Team  was  a  model  both  of 
how  to  carry  out  research  in  an  overseas 
theater  and  of  effective  utilization.  Despite 
the  bitter  Korean  winter  and  amidst  the 
confusion  of  a  badly  confused  war,  the  Re¬ 
search  Team  not  only  completed  its  data- 
gathering,  but  coded  it,  transposed  it  to 
IBM  cards,  and  completed  a  partial  analysis 
while  still  in  Korea.  (Note:  If  the  reader 
wonders  about  the  availability  of  IBM  equip¬ 
ment  in  Korea  at  this  particular  time,  he 
may  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  so 
did  the  author.)  Within  four  weeks  after 
the  return  of  the  Team  to  the  U.  S.,  its 
report  was  completed,  and  within  two 
months,  printed  and  distributed.  But  of  more 
importance,  those  who  could  use  the  report 
were  kept  apprised  of  its  nature  with  the 
result  that  it  was  used  widely. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  original 
AUFERG,  and  in  light  of  the  broad  social 
science  mission  assigned  it,  HRRI  decided 
to  establish  a  permanent  detachment  in  the 
Far  East.  This  action  was  taken  with  the 
personal  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
Vice  Commander  of  FEAF,  Maj.  Gen, 
(later  Lt.  Gen.)  L.  E.  Craigie.  The  Rand 
Corporation  agreed  to  provide  one  scientist 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  permanent 
AUFERG. 

One  of  its  first  projects  was  a  morale 
study  of  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners  of 
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war.  By  the  time  of  the  Korean  Armistice 
negotiations,  the  analysis  phase  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  an 
interpretation  by  the  Rand  representative. 
Dr.  Herbert  Goldhammcr  (who  had  pro¬ 
vided  major  guidance  of  the  research).  His 
conclusions  had  such  import  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  truce  team. 
By  then,  Gen.  Craigie  had  become  the  first 
Air  Force  member  of  the  truce  team.  His 
knowledge  of  AUFERG’s  work  prompted 
him  to  invite  Dr.  Goldhammer  to  visit  Pan- 
munjon,  where  he  remained  for  over  four 
months  as  a  major  advisor  to  the  team. 

What  principles  can  be  derived  from  the 
experience  with  AUFERG?  First,  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  effective  utilization  of  social 
science  research  depends  to  a  large  degree 
on  planning  for  such  utilization  at  the  same 
time  that  plans  are  made  for  the  research 
itself.  Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  by 
HRR1  planners  to  the  subject  of  utilization 
of  the  research  findings  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Team.  Primarily  for  this  reason, 
the  results  were  not  forthcoming  in  time  to 
be  of  real  use  ....  Conversely,  because 
utilization  was  planned  for,  the  findings  of 
the  Psychological  Warfare  Research  Team 
were  produced  and  distributed  with  dispatch. 
As  a  result  their  usefulness  was  greatly 
enhanced. 

Another  principle  of  utilization  (and  one 
closely  related  to  the  preceding  one)  is  that 
effective  utilization  must  take  into  account 
the  dynamic,  changirg  nature  of  social  situa¬ 
tions.  Again,  this  principle  may  seem  so 
obvious  as  to  not  warrant  mentioning;  how¬ 
ever,  in  altogether  too  many  instances  re¬ 
searchers  have  foreclosed  on  the  possibility 
of  effective  utilization  of  their  efforts  by 
attempting  overrefined  analysis.  Failure  by 
HRRI  to  recognize  this  principle  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  ineffective  utilization  of 
the  findings  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Team  « , .  . 

Effective  utilization  must  recognize  that 
a  research  endeavor  tends  to  affect  the  very 
situation  which  it  has  under  study;  this  is 


the  third  principle  illustrated  by  this  project 
The  members  of  the  fighter  Wing  knew  that 
it  was  being  observed  by  scientists;  this 
knowledge  affected  their  behavior.  The 
change  in  the  Wing’s  behavior  impressed 
the  Wing  Commander,  whose  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  research  was  affected  .... 

The  final  principle  illustrated  by  this  Proj¬ 
ect  is  that  effective  utilization  usually  will 
depend  on  an  operator  possessing  insight 
into,  and  knowledge  of,  how  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  can  be  utilized  in  solving  problems  of 
policy  and  management  .... 

Example  III.  Project  Repair  (A  Study  of 
Repatriated  Prisoners  of  War) 

As  early  as  1 8  months  prior  to  the  return 
of  the  first  U,  S.  prisoners  of  war  which 
resulted  from  the  end  of  fighting  in  Korea 
and  subsequent  negotiations,  HRRI  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  a  research  project  de¬ 
signed  to  reveal  the  character  and  nature 
of  a  problem  that  later  was  to  assume  large 
dimensions.  It  was  felt  that  prisoners  who 
had  been  subjected  to  intensive  Communistic 
propaganda  and  brainwashing  presented  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  could  be 
helped  by  social  science  research,  and  that 
to  be  maximally  effective,  research  should 
begin  at  the  time  the  prisoners  were  first 
liberated.  However,  the  effort  to  establish 
a  requirement  for  such  research  was  not 
successful. 

As  a  result,  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
1953  that  the  POW  problem  was  perceived 
by  the  Air  Staff  as  having  aspects  in  which 
social  science  research  could  be  of  some 
help.  Even  then,  the  requirement  that  led  to 
HRRFs  participation  emanated  primarily 
from  the  understanding  of  the  potential 
contributions  of  social  science  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Air  University  at  that  time,  Lt.  Gen.  (now 
General  and  Commander  of  the  North 
American  Defense  Command)  Lawrence 
Kutcr,  rather  than  from  the  formal  organiza¬ 
tional  entity  of  the  Air  Force  responsible 
for  determination  of  requirements.  In  fact, 
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the  Air  Staff  apparently  perceived  the  prob¬ 
lem  successively  from  four  aspects  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  any  research:  first,  as  a 
psychological  warfare  problem  (i.e.,  what 
would  be  its  effect  on  public  opitiiot: ) ;  then 
ar.  a  problem  of  medical  rehabilitation  of  the 
returned  prisoners:  next,  as  a  security  prob¬ 
lem;  and  finally,  as  a  punitive  problem  (who 
should  be  punished,  what  should  the  punish¬ 
ment  be,  what  should  it  cost).  At  the  latter 
point.  HRRI  began  its  research. 

An  interdisciplinary  team  of  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  sociologists,  anthropologists, 
and  statisticians  conducted  the  research. 
Data  were  obtained  from  a  number  of 
sources,  including  a  vast  body  of  written 
material  obtained  by  agencies  other  than  the 
project  staff  (such  as  intelligence  inter¬ 
views),  psychiatric  interviews  with  a  number 
of  the  prisoners,  and  a  comparative  study 
of  historical  and  legal  information.  From 
the  operator  point  of  view,  the  research,  was 
to  povide  suggestions  on  these  aspects  of 
the  problem; 

1.  Punitive. 

2.  Policy. 

3.  Training. 

Completed  in  the  fall  of  1954,  the  report 
on  REPAIR  (together  with  a  number  of 
periodic  briefings  by  members  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  staff  for  the  policy  board  established  at 
the  Air  Staff  level  to  deal  with  the  problem) 
was  a  major  influence  in  the  formulation  of 
Air  Force  policy  governing  treatment  of 
returned  prisoners  of  war  .... 

What  principles  of  effective  utilization  can 
we  observe  in  this  project?  Project  REPAIR, 
both  from  a  research  as  well  as  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  point  of  view,  was  one  of  HRRI’s  finest 
hours.  It  was  conceived  by  a  senior  ranking 
general  officer  of  the  Air  Force  (one  who 
has  a  singularly  broad  understanding  of  the 
political  and  social  responsibilities  of  the 
Air  Force),  and  the  utilization  process  was 
considered  an  integral  part  of  planning  for, 
and  conduct  of,  the  research  study  itself. 
Explicit  effort  was  made  to  tell  each  oper¬ 


ator  concerned  with  the  ultimate  policy 
formulation  how  the  work  was  progressing 
— in  his  language.  In  fact,  whatever  success 
the  project  had  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  effective  performance  of  two  key  oper¬ 
ators  on  the  Air  Staff,  one  who  had  been  in 
HRRI  before  his  assignment  to  the  Pentagon 
and  ‘he  other  a  social  scientist  turned  oper¬ 
ator. 

Example  IV.  The  “Working  Model”  of  the 
Soviet  Social  System 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  HRRI  initiated 
its  largest  and  most  important  project:  An 
Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Social  System.  The 
project  was  carried  out  entirely  by  contract 
with  the  Russian  Research  Center  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  the  late  Prof,  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn.  Director.  Since  a  final  report  of  the 
project  is  to  be  published  in  the  near  future, 
only  a  brief  explanation  will  be  provided  in 
this  memorandum.  The  project  consisted  of 
the  analysis  of  a  large  body  of  data  in  the 
form  of  interviews,  questionnaires,  and  clin¬ 
ical  tests  gathered  in  Europe  during  1950-51 
from  Russian  emigres.  The  objective  of  the 
study  was  to  formulate  a  set  of  descriptive 
principles  about  the  Soviet  system  from 
which  depictions  could  be  made  about  how 
it  would  react  to  a  given  set  of  conditions. 
Original  written  material  about  the  project 
described  this  set  of  principles  as  a  working 
model. 

While  the  analysis  of  the  data  was  under¬ 
way  in  the  summer  of  1953,  the  project  was 
brought  under  attack  in  the  Congress.  Senate 
interest  in  it  was  stimulated  by  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  as  to  how  one  would  make  a  model 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  social  system.  It  should 
be  noted  that  both  HRRI  and  the  Russian 
Research  Center  had  earlier  recognized  that 
the  use  of  the  term  working  model  was  likely 
to  create  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of 
operators,  but  the  budget  cycle  being  as  it 
is,  there  was  no  chance  to  remove  this  term 
from  the  materials  included  in  earlier  budget 
presentations. 

As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  by  Congress, 
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tremendous  pressures  were  brought  to  bear  rable  from  the  conduct  of  the  research  itself.; 
within  the  Air  Force  to  cancel  the  project.  To  say  this  another  way,  utilization  must 


Only  the  intervention  by  individuals  high  in 
the  government  prevented  the  project  from 
being  abandoned.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
much  if  not  all  of  the  congressional  criticism 
could  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a 
representative  of -the  Air  Force  present  at 
the  hearings  who  was  knowledgeable  of  its 
responsibilities  as  a  social  and  psychological 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.) 

While  this  project  illustrates  a  number  of 
principles  of  effective  utilization  (e.g.,  that 
sometimes  effective  utilization  will  depend 
on  the  intervention  of  someone  not  im¬ 
mediately  identifiable  with  the  situation), 
the  project  best  illustrates  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  principles  of  utilization. 
That  effective  utilization  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  research  results  are 
portrayed  with  symbols  understandable  to 
the  operator. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  com¬ 
munication  between  the  scientist  and  the 
operator  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
utilization  of  social  science  research.  The 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  term, 
working  model,  epitomizes  the  troubles  that 
can  result  from  failure  to  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  principle.  To  take  another 
example  of  this  important  principle,  let  us 
go  back  to  the  Ethics  Project.  The  use  of 
the  word  “ethics"  was  a  source  of  great 
difficulty,  for  it  has  almost  as  many  mean¬ 
ings  as  there  are  people  who  use  it.  This 
meant  that  the  project  staff  often  received 
arguments  instead  of  responses. 

SOME  GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
UTILIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 

.  .  .  [Mjany  aspects  of  the  utilization 
problem  arc  missed,  overlooked,  or  incor¬ 
rectly  appraised  by  scientist  and  operator 
alike.  First,  and  transcending  all  other  as¬ 
pects  in  importance,  is  that  in  the  social 
sciences,  utilization  of  research  is  insepa- 


begin  when  the  research  begins  and  must 
continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  research, 
and  even  far  beyond  in  many  instances.  It 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  or  treated 
passively.  It  must  be  supported  adequately. 
It  does  little  good,  for  example,  to  spend 
$250,000  on  a  research  project  only  to 
have  publication  of  the  results  prevented  by 
lack  of  $10,000. 

In  the  second  place,  effective  utilization 
will  always  depend  on  recognition  of  the 
total  situation  that  can  affect,  or  can  be 
affected  by,  the  results  of  the  research.  This 
would  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  so  funda¬ 
mental  as  hardly  to  warrant  comment.  How¬ 
ever,  many  fine  research  studies  have  been 
allowed  to  gather  dust  through  failure  to 
understand  their  importance.  All  too  often 
the  scientist  or  operator  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  relation  to  the  total  situation 
that  characterizes  the  particular  segment 
which  is  the  focus  of  a  specific  study.  For 
example,  the  research  results  of  an  out¬ 
standing  study  sponsored  by  HRRI  and 
directed  toward  improving  the  career  man¬ 
agement  of  Air  Force  officers  was  vitiated 
through  failure  by  HRRI  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  including  in  the  planning  phase 
of  the  study  the  key  member  of  the  Air  Staff 
who  was  responsible  for  Career  Management 
at  that  level. 

Third,  .  .  .  effective  utilization  of  social 
science  research  which  is  designed  to  aid 
top  policy-makers  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  unitary  nature  of  the  total  process 
of  national  security  preparation.  The  scien¬ 
tist  or  operator  responsible  for  social  man¬ 
agement  aspects  of  the  top  echelons  of  the 
Air  Force  must  consider  these  two  things: 
One,  the  strong  interrelationships  among  the 
major  functions  (e.g.,  between  policy  and 
logistics,  and  budget  and  personnel)  in¬ 
volved  in  managing  the  Air  Force  itself,  and 
two,  the  even  stronger  relations  between  the 
total  Air  Force  mission  and  other  major 
functions  of  national  security  preparation. 
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For  example,  a  research  study  of  Korean 
and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  should  have 
been  explicitly  and  intentionally  related  to 
truce  negotiations  rather  than  have  occurred 
fortuitously. 

Fourth,  effective  utilization  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  is  often  handicapped  by  the 
operator’s  failure  to  understand  its  nature, 
which  in  turn  stems  from  an  implicit  com¬ 
parison  of  the  measuring  devices  of  the 
physical  sciences  to  those  used  by  the  social 
sciences  .... 

A  fifth  and  vital  aspect  of  utilization  often 
overlooked  is  that  it  seldom  works  on  a 
“shot-in-the-arm”  principle.  Rather,  in  most 
instances  positive  and  continued  effort  must 
be  exerted  to  accomplish  the  changes  that 
research  would  indicate.  There  is  a  need  to 
understand  that  a  decision  by  a  policy-maker 
seldom  if  ever  in  itself  accomplishes  a 
change.  Between  the  decision  and  the  change 
there  is  a  time  interval  and  a  need  for  overt 
effort  to  make  the  utilization  effective. 

Sixth,  until  a  time  comes  when  there  are 
professional  social  engineers  to  implement 
the  products  of  social  science  research,  the 
best  avenue  to  effective  utilization  in  the  Air 
Force  will  be  through  use  of  officers  as 
quasi-social  engineers  rather  than  the  use 
of  trained  social  science  research  personnel 
for  such  a  purpose.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  relative  emphasis — both  should 
be  used  if  necessary.  Two  factors  lead  to 
this  conclusion:  One,  it  simply  takes  less 


time  and  effort  to  provide  an  officer  with 
the  necessary  skills  and  insights  to  be  an 
effective  social  engineer  than  it  does  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  competent  scientist  and  then  indoc¬ 
trinate  him  with  the  complexities  of  the  Air 
Force;  and  two,  the  symbols  important  to 
effective  utilization  favor  the  officer — i.e., 
he’s  already  a  member  of  the  “in”  group. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  for  comment  on 
the  importance  of  the  utilization  process. 
Both  as  a  member  of  HRRI  and  later  as  a 
student  and  faculty  member  of  a  senior, 
joint-service  school  (the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces),  I  was  privileged  to 
witness  the  formation  of  policy  at  high  levels 
of  government,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Air 
Force.  As  a  result,  I  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  made  easily  today: 
That  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
nation — if  not  mankind — are  those  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  (if  one  is  to  be  found  at  all) 
lies  in  the  social  sciences.  Too  often,  how¬ 
ever,  social  science  research  falls  short  of 
making  real  contributions  simply  because  the 
utilization  phase  is  not  given  adequate  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  by  the  researcher.  For 
some  time  to  come,  the  latter  must  assume 
at  least  partial  responsibility  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  research  results,  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  if  he  doesn’t  no  one  else  will! 
For  those  who  may  be  offended  by  this 
thought,  there  is  offered  the  counsel  that 
even  physical  scientists  have  come  to  realize 
some  responsibility  for  their  efforts. 


Social  Research  and  Psychological  Warfare 

LEONARD  S.  COTTRELL,  JR. 


(It  is  awkward  to  attempt]  ...  to  discuss 
a  research  program,  the  specific  content  of 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  because  of  secu¬ 
rity  requirements.1  However,  this  stumbling 
block  actually  turned  out  to  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  I  have  wanted  to  do  for 
some  time,  namely,  to  discuss  with  a  group  of 
interested  social  scientists  outside  the  govern¬ 
ment  some  of  the  problems  of  doing  research 
in  the  fields  indicated  by  my  subject  and  to 
suggest  what  appears  to  me  should  be  done 
about  this  field  by  highly  qualified  social  sci¬ 
entists  independently  of  the  government  pro¬ 
grams. 

...  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that  there 
are  promising  scientific  opportunities  and 
even  urgent  responsibilities  for  those  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  operate  at  some  distance  from 
the  pressures  of  immediate  action  require¬ 
ments  within  the  government.  But  in  order  to 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  consider 
with  you  at  some  length  the  problematic  as- 
aspects  of  the  contexts  within  which  govern¬ 
ment  research  in  this  area  is  planned  and 
conducted,  including  certain  embarrassing 
questions  about  the  concept  of  psychological 
warfare  itself  which  have  complicated  the 
situation  .... 

•  Soeiometry.  Vol,  23,  June  1960.  pp.  103-119. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Association  and  the  author. 

1  This  paper  was  originally  presented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Sociological  Society, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  2.  1955.  as  part  of 
the  session  on  Social  Pescarch  wish  Reference  to 
Defeisc  Programs,  chaired  by  Paymond  V, 
Bowers. 


PROBLEMATIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
CONTEXT 

1.  The  concept  of  psychological  warfare 
itself  presents  handicaps.  The  productivity 
of  research  imagination  and  planning  de¬ 
pends  heavily  on  the  conceptual  climate 
within  which  it  occurs,  in  this  case  the  cen¬ 
tral  concept  itself  has  been  in  large  part 
responsible  for  a  number  of  mistaken  ex¬ 
pectations  and  decisions,  as  well  as  certain 
deficiencies  in  research  planning  and  in 
specific  research  design.  Because  I  wish  to 
use  the  discussion  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
concept  of  psychological  warfare  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  proposing  some  of  the 
things  scientists  outside  the  government 
might  do,  I  shall  .  .  .  come  back  to  it  later. 

2.  Under  present  conditions  in  Washing¬ 
ton  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  plan 
a  systematic,  coherent  research  program  in 
support  of  psychological  warfare,  largely 
because  of  the  unsystematic  and,  to  me,  un¬ 
intelligible  allocation  of  responsibilities 
among  the  various  agencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Administratively  and  policywise  it 
may  make  sense  to  say,  as  we  do,  that  com¬ 
munication  with  countries  with  which  we 
arc  at  war  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
military  forces,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  and  related 
agencies  like  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  necessary 
for  each  of  the  three  military  services  to 
have  its  own  psychological  warfare  respon¬ 
sibility,  Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  for  each 
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agency  to  have  its  own  psychological  war¬ 
fare  and  intelligence  research  capability. 

. . .  [This  fragmentation  makes  little  sense, 
and  the  necessity  for  it  is  questionable  to 
many  in  and  out  of  government.]  .  .  . 
The  processes  and  problems  involved  in 
communicating  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  interpreting  our  actions  and  inten¬ 
tions,  persuading,  cajoling,  confusing,  or 
threatening  them,  do  not  divide  themselves 
readily  in  accordance  either  with  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  structure  of  the  government  or  the 
ambiguous  distinction  between  states  of  war 
and  peace.  Within  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  it  has  always  been  impossible  to  have 
meaningful  divisions  of  labor  in  this  field 
between  air,  land,  and  sea  forces. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  by  way  of 
integration  of  effort  through  coordinating 
committees  and  boards  at  various  levels.  But 
it  does  not  require  a  management  engineer 
to  see  that  the  problem  will  remain  a  serious 
one  until  responsibility  for  this  field  is  cen¬ 
tralized  in  an  effective  agency  directed  from 
the  top  level  of  government.1 

....  [T]he  chaos  1  have  hinted  at  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
research  ....  If  the  process  of  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  cannot  be 
divided  up  logically  among  our  present 
governmental  agencies,  even  less  so  can  the 
scientific  study  of  these  processes  be  so  di¬ 
vided.  The  attempt  to  do  this  has  been  the 
source  of  much  waste  in  men,  time,  money, 
and  scientific  progress.  Here  again,  in  my 
judgment,  the  government  needs  some  cen¬ 
tralization  of  research  functions  in  this  field, 
assuming  of  course  that  adequate  safeguards 
are  possible  to  prevei  t  bureaucratic  and 
nonprofessional  stultification  in  such  cen¬ 
tralization.  At  the  very  least  the  fiscal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  government  should  recognize  the 
necessity  for,  and  encourage  joint  agency 
planning  and  conduct  of,  research. 

1  For  an  excellent  historical  study  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  United  States  government  to  orga¬ 
nize  its  psychological  warfare  operations  see  Dyer 
(VI.  1959). 


Many  people  will  no  doubt  assert  that  all 
of  this  is  being  done.  They  are  mistaken. 
There  are  paper  plans  and  ineffectual  orga¬ 
nizations  and  some  fairly  promising  starts. 
But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  this 
handicapping  aspect  of  the  governmental 
context  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  -  In  any  listing  ol  what  are,  for  research, 
important  elements  in  the.  Washington  con¬ 
text,  there  mus.  be  noted  the  hostility  toward 
the  social  scicni.e:,  especially  the  so-callod 
behavioral  disciplines  .  ,  .  .  (Although]  the 
actual  extent  ot  such  hostility  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  r:»ny  suppose  .  .  .  the  confusion 
and  ambiguity  of  role  and  responsibility 
among  the  agencies  and  the  lack  of  a  strong 
central  leadership  and  direction  in  this  field 
make  it  very  easy  for  scoundrels  and  igno¬ 
ramuses  to  threaten  bureaucrats  with  bud¬ 
gets  to  defend.  They  are  charged  with  mis¬ 
using  funds  by  stepping  outside  their  proper 
responsibilities  in  doing  research  on  this  or 
that  problem;  or  with  boondoggling,  by  do¬ 
ing  unnecessary  research  or  duplicating  the 
work  of  other  agencies,  and  so  on.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  courage  of 
our  military  men  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  but  there  is  a  strange  iaclc  of  guts  when 
they  confront  a  congressman,  especially  if 
he  is  a  member  of  some  investigating  com¬ 
mittee. 

***** 

4.  As  if  we  didn't  have  troubles  enough, 
the  scientists  and  scholars  themselves  pro¬ 
ceed  to  complicate  the  scene  with  their  own 
internecine  struggles.  To  me  at  least,  the 
most  repugnant  aspect  of  the  Washington 
scene  is  a  scientist,  and  especially  a  social 
scientist,  turned  bureaucratic  politician  and 
little  empire-builder.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  necessary  interagency  or 
interdepartmental  cooperation  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  research  program  fails  to 
materialize,  not  because  of  a  recalcitrant 
administrative  bureaucracy,  but  because  of 
the  professional  jealousies  and  animosities 
of  provincial  academicians  turned  bureau- 
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crats.  Progress  in  the  application  of  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  in  a  number  of  fields  has  been 
seriously  delayed  because  some  of  these 
gentry,  strategically  placed,  have  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  national  interests 
are  best  served  by  maximizing  the  number  of 
employees  of  their  agencies  who  wear  partic¬ 
ular  professional  school  ties,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  this  policy  makes  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  full  range  of  knowledge 
and  skills  required  by  the  operational  prob¬ 
lems.  It  makes  me  unhappy  to  have  to 
report  that  these  people  frequently  have  the 
backing  and  encouragement  of  responsible 
officials  in  their  national  professional  soci¬ 
eties.  No  one  has  yet  estimated  the  loss  in 
delays,  inadequate  theoretical  structure,  de¬ 
sign,  and  methodology  which  this  distorted 
value  scale  has  produced.  Several  fields 
could  be  specified  in  which  this  kind  of 
damage  could  be  documented,  psychological 
warfare  being  perhaps  one  of  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  .... 

5.  While  the  problems  mentioned  up  to 
this  point  are  difficult  enough,  a  research 
director  who  is  a  good  “operator,"  as  we 
say,  and  who  has  patience,  energy,  and  the 
willingness  to  devote  the  time  to  it  can 
thread  his  way  through  the  various  hazards 
and  keep  a  research  program  going,  particu¬ 
larly  if  on  occasion  he  is  willing  to  throw 
caution  to  the  winds  and  do  some  first-class 
broken  field  running.  But  I  fear  that  the  two 
problems  I  will  now  mention  cannot  be 
dealt  with  nearly  so  handily  even  by  the 
most  skillful  improviser.  They  are  not  only 
more  difficult,  but  more  immediately  rele¬ 
vant  and  vital  to  the  possibility  of  proving 
the  relevance  and  utility  of  research  in  the 
field  under  discussion.  Unless  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  effectively  dealt  with,  we  shall 
remain  in  limbo. 

These  two  sources  of  embarrassment  can 
be  indicated  by  two  questions:  (a)  Who  are 
the  consumers  of  research  knowledge  in  this 
field?  (b)  Where  are  the  middlemen?  .... 

When  research  programs  are  oriented  to 
potential  utilization  of  their  products  in 


some  field  of  practical  action,  the  situation 
usually  involves  some  trained  profession 
whose  practitioners  cast  up  concrete  ques¬ 
tions,  and  problems  to  which  theory  and 
research  can  be  directed.  Thus  social  scien¬ 
tists  interested  in  research  on  problems  in 
the  medical  and  health  fields,  or  social  wel- 
-  fare,  or  theology,  or  military  training  and 
discipline,  have  recourse  to  a  trained  pro¬ 
fession  with  an  identifiable  subculture,  with 
values,  skills,  and  identifiable  needs  for  new 
knowledge  which  falls  within  the  interests 
and  competence  of  the  social  scientist.  By 
any  criterion,  there  is  no  profession  of  psy¬ 
chological  warriors  and  even  if  we  resort 
to  a  more  general  category  and  look  for  a 
profession  of  communications,  there  is  still 
a  substantial  amount  of  ambiguity.  At  best 
there  are  some  signs  of  professionalization 
of  some  parts  of  the  communications  field. 
What  we  must  depend  on  for  psychological 
warfare  operators,  of  course,  is  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  population  of  news  reporters,  jour¬ 
nalists,  writers,  public-relations  experts, 
advertising  experts,  radio  and  television 
announcers,  entertainers,  movie  makers, 
poets,  and  others  you  can  add  to  the  list  who 
have  a  gift  of  gab  ....  [T]hose  who  are 
engaged  in  the  kinds  of  occupations  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  distinguished  by  their  regard 
for  or  reliance  upon  scientific  research  on 
human  behavior,  beyond  perhaps  a  tendency 
to  follow  Hooper  ratings  and  occasionally 
Gallup  polls.  They  are  the  people  of 
hunches,  of  bright  ideas  that  will  sell,  and 
indeed  frequently  demonstrate  that  they  are 
able  to  “appeal  to  the  mass  mind.” 


.  .  .  [T]he  research  investigator  in  such  a 
situation  cannot  expect  to  get  much  guid¬ 
ance  as  to  salient  problems  for  investigation 
which  are  of  concern  to  a  professional  prac¬ 
titioner.  Hence,  if  he  is  directed  to  do  re¬ 
search  in  support  of  psychological  warfare, 
he  will  necessarily  define  his  problems  in  his 
own  way,  only  later  to  discover,  after  doing 
his  research,  that  his  customer  sees  little  or 
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no  relevance  of  his  product  for  the  operation 
in  hand.  The  problem  is  greatly  aggravated 
in  the  military  services  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  clearly  marked  career  opportunities 
in  this  field,  and  officers  accept  assignment 
to  psychological  warfare -branches  as  a  kind 
of  marking  time  or  detour  from  their  real 
career  interests  ....  With  his  consumer  such 
an  uncertain  quantity  who  possesses  little 
capability  for  either  defining  problems  on 
which  research  is  needed  or  utilizing  re¬ 
search  knowledge  when  it  is  available,  the 
reesearch  investigator  on  psychological  war¬ 
fare  problems  stands  doubly  in  need  of  a 
middleman  to  bridge  the  gap  between  re¬ 
search  and  the  practical  utilization  of  its 
results.  Under  such  conditions  we  frequently 
find  able  research  men  having  to  turn  into 
middlemen,  if  not  into  actual  practitioners, 
and  in  the  process  losing  their  value  as  scien¬ 
tists. 

Donald  Young,  (VI,  1955)  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  to  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  has  pointed  out  that  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  a  science  and  a  profession  re¬ 
quires  personnel  specially  trained  for  this 
function.  Under  Dr.  Young’s  leadership, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  experimented 
in  the  development  of  such  personnel  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  country.  Its  attempts  have  been  in  the 
relations  between  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  medicine,  public  health,  psychiatry, 
education,  social  welfare,  intercultural 
relations,  theology,  and  certain  types  of 
government  administration.  Thus  far  the 
best  results  seem  to  come  when  a  well- 
trained  social  scientist  is  made  enough  of  a 
participant  in  the  activities  of  the  profession 
he  is  interested  in  to  enable  him  to  gain  the 
perspectives  and  value  orientations  of  that 
profession,  and  in  that  context  see  those 
problems  for  which,  as  a  social  scientist,  he 
either  has  or  can  obtain  the  solutions. 

.  .  .  [Developing  such  personnel  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  ...  is  a  perfectly  feasible 
possibility,  which  requires  only  that  we 
enlist  highly  qualified  social  scientists  and 


secure  their  full  participation  at  all  levels  in 
the  planning  and  operational  agencies  as 
operational  rather  than  research  personnel, 
but  with  the  clear  assignment  to  remain  so¬ 
cial  scientists  as  well  as  become  operators 
at  least  in  part  .... 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

.  .  .  .[I]t  has  been  my  impression  that  far 
from  being  a  clarifying  concept  which  struc¬ 
tures  a  field  and  guides  action,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  research  effort,  the  term  “psychologi¬ 
cal  warfare”  is  ambiguous  and  leads  to  con¬ 
fused  thinking  and  action  .... 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  “psychological” 
naturally  misled  unsophisticated  administra¬ 
tors  into  assigning  primary  research  plan¬ 
ning  responsibilities  to  psychologists.  Now 
the  best  psychologists  in  the  government 
are  in  the  physiological,  clinical,  testing, 
selection  and  training,  and  human  engineer¬ 
ing  fields.  They  are  by  and  large  a  well- 
trained  and  able  group  of  men  and  women. 
But  it  is  indefensibly  unrealistic  to  ask  those 
whose  competence  lies  in  these  areas,  and 
whose  theoretical  orientation  is  essentially 
monadic,  and  whose  methods  are  primarily 
oriented  to  rigorously  controlled  laboratory 
experimentation  on  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  and  learning,  to  plan  or  pass  judgment 
on,  or  to  supervise  and  defend  research 
budgets  for  research  in  a  field  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  communicative  and  interactional,  re¬ 
quiring  methods  not  appropriate  to  the 
conventional  fields  of  psychology.  As  a 
result  of  just  this  sort  of  thing,  research  of  a 
too  limited  conception  was  planned  in  many 
instances,  or  work  in  this  area  simply  lan¬ 
guished.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  there 
has  been  steady  improvement  in  this  respect 
in  the  last  few  years;  but  much  time  and 
effort  were  required  to  educate  agencies  and 
officers  to  the  necessity  for  a  genuine  inter¬ 
disciplinary  attack  on  the  research  problems 
of  concern  here.  Let  me  note  here  that  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
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psychological  theory  and  research  method-  you  that  this  sometime*  requires  a  great  deal 


ology  for  the  area  we  are  discussing.  The 
strategic  error  the  psychologists  have  tended 
to  make,  with  notable  exceptions  of  course, 
is  that  they  did  not  rapidly  move  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  own  imaginations  and  skills  with 
top  quality  competence  in  the  other  relevant 
disciplines,  especially  sociology,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  social  psychology,  and  political  science. 

In  the  second  place,  the  term  “psycho¬ 
logical  warfare”  has  encouraged  a  naive  and 
only  partly  conscious  assumption  on  the 
part  of  some  in  responsible  decision-making 
positions  that  there  existed  somewhere  a  bag 
of  slick  tricks  and  black  magic  by  which 
advertising  psychologists  and  other  modern 
spellcasters  could  put  across  ideas  and  be¬ 
liefs  in  populations  we  wished  to  influence; 
that  it  was  possible  even  to  fight  and  win 
some  wars  with  only  words;  and  that  some¬ 
how  a  lot  of  psychological  warfare  could  be 
carried  on  in  a  vacuum  with  little  or  no 
relation  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  more 
tangible  economic,  political,  and  military 
aspects  of  international  activity. 

***** 

A  third  difficulty  with  the  term  “psycho¬ 
logical  warfare”  is  that  the  logic  of  the 
situation  leads  to  responsibilities,  action  and 
requirements  beyond  the  natural  connota¬ 
tions  of  the  term,  and  hence  it  has  to  cover 
too  much  for  precise  communication.  Thus, 
while  you  wish  to  use  commur.icational 
means  to  confuse  the  enemy  and  undermine 
his  will  to  fight,  you  also  wish  to  use  such 
means  to  reassure  and  strengthen  your 
friends  .... 

.  .  ,  [T]he  problem  is  something  more 
than  a  matter  of  esthetics  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  The  natural  foci  of  attention  indicated 
by  the  term  are  enemies,  and  the  natural, 
unconscious  research  tendency  is  toward  a 
preoccupation  with  problems  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  a  resistant  target.  Unless  one  is 
constantly  on  his  guard,  he  may  easily  ne¬ 
glect  the  problem  of  communicating  with 
allegedly  friendly  targets.  I  need  not  remind 


of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  is  far  more 
than  a  problem  of  mere  access  to  mass 
media  channels  .... 

ITJhere  is  no  research  on  the  strengths 
and  vulnerabilities  of  our  own  population, 
and  your  guesses  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
research  exploitation  of  our  present  access 
to  friendly  peoples  would  be  as  good  as 
mine.  Even  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
combat  target,  only  a  part  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  warfare  effort  is  directed  toward  creating 
confusion,  fear,  panic,  and  similar  negative 
conditions.  Quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
effort  is  made  to  communicate  credible  news, 
to  reason  with  the  enemy,  to  persuade  him, 
to  convince  him  he  is  regarded  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  reasonable  human  being  who,  given 
half  a  chance,  would  clean  house  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  decent  government  for  his  country, 
and  so  on. 

....  [M]y  own  thinking  about  making 
more  adequate  use  of  social  science  in  this 
field  is  greatly  facilitated  by  regarding  this 
area  as  political  communications  ....  I 
might  point  to  some  gains,  should  it  prove 
possible  to  take  seriously  the  shift  in  orien¬ 
tation  implied  and  to  follow  its  implications. 

1.  Quite  apart  from  the  stimulus  to  a 
broader  research  perspective,  some  such 
term  underscores  the  fact  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  which  we  label  psychological 
warfare  falls  well  within  what  democratic 
cultures  guarantee  as  an  inalienable  right — 
namely  to  convince  other  people  that  you 
are  right  and  they  are  wrong.  Indeed,  we 
are  committed  to  the  technique  of  the  free- 
for-all  competition  cf  ideas  as  a  way  of  crys¬ 
tallizing  our  opinions  on  public  issues  .... 

2.  It  places  psychology  as  a  contributing 
discipline  instead  of  sole  proprietor,  and 
thus  relieves  it  of  the  burden  of  an  inappro¬ 
priate  role  .... 

3.  It  should  help  to  dissipate  any  re¬ 
maining  implicit  assumptions  of  magic  and 
hocus-pocus. 

4.  It  explicitly  includes  friends  as  well 
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as  foes,  self  as  well  as  other,  as  objects  of 
interest  and  effort. 

5.  ...  [ljt  designates  a  field  which  social 
scientists  can  get  hold  of  in  terms  of  current 
theories  and  methods;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  can  work  at  this — mobilizing  present 
knowledge,  developing  new  theory,  and  do¬ 
ing  new  basic  research  without  the  hamper¬ 
ing  effects  of  security  regulations. 

6.  All  of  this  would  seem  possible  and 
at  the  same  permit,  or  indeed  facilitate,  the 
recognition  of  a  substantial  residue  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  attendant  research  problems 
which  can  properly  be  treated  as  psychologi¬ 
cal  warfare  in  a  stricter  and  more  precise 
sense,  instead  of  having  them  confused  by 
the  broader  operations  and  problems  of 
political  communications.  There  is  poten¬ 
tially,  if  not  actually,  a  body  of  doctrine 
and  tactics  for  the  military  use  of  nonlethal 
weapons  of  light,  sound,  smell,  taste,  as  well 
as  of  symbolic  communication  in  either 
white  (overt)  or  black  (covert)  operations 
to  induce  neutralization,  defection,  and  sur¬ 
render  of  enemy  populations.  Special  re¬ 
search  support  of  these  operations  is  xes- 
sary,  and  most  of  it  is  and  should  be  done 
under  secure  conditions  just  as  any  weapons 
research  is. 

To  be  su»e,  war  is  polities,  and  moreover, 
today  it  is  total.  Thus  psychological  warfare, 
in  the  more  limited  sense  in  which  I  have 
just  used  it,  can  and  probably  should  be 
regarded  as  a  special  division  of  a  more 
general  area  of  political  communications. 
Actually  there  c-'*  no  sharp  boundary  lines 
here.  But  these  considerations  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  obscure  my  main 
argument,  that  under  cold  war  conditions, 
and  to  a  substantial  degree  under  hot  w; 
conditions,  what  has  been  called  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  is  better  described  as  politi¬ 
cal  communications;  that  the  relevant  re¬ 
search  problems  are  better  structured  in  that 
orientation;  and  that  the  major  tasks  of 
conceptualization  and  of  basic  research  can 


better  be  done  outside  th*  handicapping 
context  in  which  we  are  now  working. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  R&SPOxNSlBILI- 
TIES  OF  NON-GOVERNMENT  SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS 

This  brings  me  then  to  (he  main  point  of 
my  discussion,  namely,  to  specify  some  op¬ 
portunities  and  urgent  responsibilities  which 
I  think  are  yours  .... 

....  [Allmost  anything  you  would  do  in 
giving  theoretical  structure  to  the  field  of 
political  communications,  or  in  organizing 
present  theory  and  substantive  research 
knowledge  into  form  for  use  in  operations 
in  this  field,  or  in  doing  cmp.rical  research 
on  the  basic  processes  in  communication  in 
various  types  of  interactional  contexts 
would  be  pure  gain. 

From  this  assertion  .  .  .  you  may  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  research  done  at  all. 
The  truly  amazing  thing  is  that  there  is  .... 
[Tjhere  has  been  and  is  no.'  being  con¬ 
ducted  a  substantial  program  within  the 
government  and  on  government  contract. 
Some  of  it  is  of  superior  quality,  and  little 
if  any  of  it  could  be  regarded  as  of  no  value. 
One  can  get  some  idea  of  the  quality  of 
ceaain  aspects  of  the  research  program  by 
referring  to  the  unclassified  published  re- 
p  '-  ts  from  the  Russian  Research  Center  at 
Harvard  University,  the  Center  for  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  and  the  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion,  forthcoming  works  from  the  Human 
Relations  Area  Files  and  associated  sub¬ 
contractors,  and  of  investigators  like  Stuart 
Dodd,  Paul  Linebarger,  Wilbur  Schramm, 
Kingsley  Davis,  and  their  associates  .  .  .  . 

A  large  majority  of  the  authorities  .  < 

would  [probably]  agree  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  progress  we  can  make,  the 
following  propositions  can  be  accepted  as 
true; 

1.  That  the  field  of  research  in  political 
communications  requires  a  far  more  ade- 
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quate  theoretical  structuring  than  it  has  at 
present,  even  for  reasonable  advances  in 
applied  research; 

2.  That,  lacking  such  a  structuring,  we 
have  not  yet  formulated  a  rational  program 
of  basic  research,  to  say  nothing  of  research 
on  pressing  operational  problems; 

3.  That  the  segmentation  of  political 
communications  research  responsibilities  in 
the  government,  the  legitimate  pressures  for 
quick  ad  hoc  answers  on  day-to-day  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  the  Washington  situation, 
make  it  unlikely  that  the  needed  theoretical 
structuring  and  basic  research  planning  will 
be  done  in  the  government  programs  alone; 
and 

4.  That  this  situation  presents  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  an  unavoidable  responsibility  for 
competent  social  scientists  to  give  some  vig¬ 
orous  and  sustained  help. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  discussion 
that  agreement  is  sufficient  at  this  point  for 
us  to  raise  the  next  questions  of  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  What  I  have  in  mind  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
many  people  working  independently  or  in 
collaborative  associations  such  as  university 
seminars,  committees,  work  groups,  re¬ 
search  centers,  and  the  like.  An  organization 
like  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  or 
the  National  Research  Council  could  under¬ 
take  to  facilitate  coordination  and  exchange 
functions  among  the  various  interested  peo¬ 
ple.  A  good  deal  of  consultative  help  can 
be  given  by  research  personnel  within  the 
government  without  violating  security  regu¬ 
lations.  though  on  this  point  I  would  be 
inclined  to  advise  fresh  looks  at  the  field, 
with  no  compulsion  to  structure  it  in  the 
way  it  has  been  done  in  the  government  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  confident  that  good  ideas  and 
well-conceived  plans  of  work  in  this  field 
will  get  reasonable  support  from  private 
sources,  especially  if  they  arc  shown  how 
this  problem  requires  independent  as  well  as 
government-supported  work.  For  that  mat¬ 


ter,  good  ideas  can  and  will  find  some  gov¬ 
ernment  support  ....  [Arrangements  for 
this  latter  type  of  support  should  preserve  a 
maximum  of  freedom  from  pressure  to 
phrase  problems  in  the  form  the  government 
agency  may  presently  desire  .... 

1.  I  have  already  indicated  the  urgent 
need  for  theoretical  structuring  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  communications  field.  This  would  in¬ 
volve  systematization  of  the  bits  and  pieces 
of  relevant  theory  lying  around,  as  well  as 
novel  formulations  required  by  advances  in 
empirical  knowledge.  While  theorizing 
should  not  be  hampered  by  reference  to 
practical  needs,  it  would  be  my  guess  that 
starting  out  to  give  theoretical  structure  to 
political  communications  problems  in  the 
context  of  practical  questions  about  how  to 
communicate  effectively  with  a  given  culture 
or  subculture  will  result  in  far  more  progress 
toward  general  theory  than  would  be  the 
case  if  we  attempted  to  construct  a  general 
theory  more  or  less  in  a  vacuum  .... 

2.  Efforts  at  theoretical  structuring  will 
of  course  necessitate  organizing  the  findings 
of  relevant  empirical  research  ....  [A] 
very  vague  and  general  focus  or  principle  or 
organization  will  lead  to  results  of  little 
value  to  anyone.  With  a  focus  on  answering 
practical  questions  in  political  questions  in 
political  communications,  our  needs  will  be 
better  served,  and  1  suspect  more  progress 
will  be  made  toward  valuable  generaliza¬ 
tions.  With  a  focus  on  the  required  condition 
for  effective  political  communications  in 
various  types  of  situations,  areas  of  research 
which  otherwise  might  not  appear  relevant 
become  very  much  so.  To  illustrate,  let  me 
assert  that  nearly  every  topic  listed  in  this 
program  of  the  annual  meeting  has  more 
than  a  tenuous  relevance  for  our  problems 
in  political  communications:  ....  [M]ost 
of  the  research  reported  in  the  papers  in 
these  sections  probably  has  little  immediate 
applicability  to  our  problems  here.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  a  competent  social 
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scientist  bent  on  orienting  research  knowl¬ 
edge  to  political  communications  purposes 
to  select  the  considerable  amount  that  is 
relevant  and  to  point  out  research  which 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  political 
communications  field  and  which  would  be 
of  general  scientific  interest  as  well  .... 

3.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of 
area  study  projects  in  various  universities 
some  of  which  have  accumulated  a  great 
deal  of  information.  We  need  exploratory 
efforts  in  organizing  and  focusing  this  in¬ 
formation  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  facilitation  to  political  communications 
with  any  and  all  segments  of  a  given  society. 
Organizing  the  information  in  this  way  for 
a  number  of  societies  should  yield  a  good 
foundation  for  a  political-communications 
diagnostic  outline,  as  a  framework  for  ask¬ 
ing  the  relevant  questions  and  organizing 
information  with  more  speed  and  efficiency 
than  we  now  have.  Something  approaching 
this  is  presently  being  done  in  the  writing  of 
unclassified  psychological-warfare  hand¬ 
books  on  selected  countries.  I  suspect  they 
will  be  well  done,  but  the  further  systematic 
treatment  I  am  suggesting  here  will  actually 
begin  where  these  handbooks  leave  off.  To 
put  the  problem  another  way,  we  might  ask 
what  information,  organized  in  what  way,  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  political  communica¬ 
tions  operator  to  take  the  roles  of  individuals 
located  in  different  parts  of  a  given  society. 
It  seems  very  clear  that  communication,  if 
it  goes  beyond  merely  emitting  messages 
more  or  less  at  random,  requires  that  each 
of  the  participants  be  able  to  take  the  role 
of  the  other  in  reacting  to  the  communicated 
material.  Whether  or  not  you  accept  this  as 
proven,  we  can  probably  agree  that  mes¬ 
sages  are  probably  most  intelligently  phrased 
and  controlled  when  wc  can  most  accurately 
predict  the  reactions  of  the  recipient  to  them. 
This  would  then  require  of  the  operator  in 
political  communications  a  high  degree  of 
predictive  accuracy  about  the  reactive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  audience.  What  kind  of 
information  is  necessary  to  give  him  this 


accuracy  most  economically?  I  put  it  in 
terms  of  role-taking.  You  can  use  whatever 
terms  you  like,  but  we  need  the  practical 
answer. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  why  don’t  we 
include  the  test  of  this  assumption  of  roles 
on  the  agenda  of  research  tasks?  This  could 
be  experimented  with  rigorously  in  terms 
that  would  be  immediately  relevant  for  decid¬ 
ing  about  essential  training  of  operational 
personnel  in  political  communications.  Vari¬ 
ous  amounts  and  kinds  of  information  and 
training  hypothecated  as  essential  could  be 
given  to  subjects  who  then  could  be  tested 
for  accuracy  of  role  playing  and  predicting 
of  reactions  of  target  populations.  Con¬ 
trolled  study  of  reactions  of  this  type  of 
population  to  test  messages  by  subjects  of 
varying  role-taking  and  predictive  abilities 
could  then  be  made.  Results  should  be  of 
great  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  value, 
especially  if  we  take  advantage  of  our  own 
cultural  heterogeneity  and  our  access  to  a 
large  number  of  potentially  strategic  foreign 
cultures  in  designing  these  experiments. 

*  *  *  *  * 

5.  ...  In  keeping  track  of  the  shifting 
political  alignments  in  the  world,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  have  to  select  the  variables 
they  regard  as  most  diagnostic  and  interpret 
the  way  they  behave  in  accordance  with 
their  best  experience  and  judgment  to  make 
the  best  estimates  of  what  is  happening  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen.  The  focus  of  con¬ 
cern  is  of  course  the  drift  toward  and  away 
from  the  current  polar  powers,  the  USA 
and  the  USSR.  It  would  be  of  immense  help 
if  wc  could  render  their  operations  more 
economical  and  more  precise.  This  involves 
identification  of  the  essential  variables,  their 
interrelationships,  and  the  proper  weighting 
for  the  interpretation  and  prediction  of 
trends.  To  me  this  suggests  a  large  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  magnificently  fascinating,  multiple 
factor  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  geo¬ 
graphic,  economic,  political,  military,  de¬ 
mographic,  cultural,  social,  and  psychological 
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characteristics  of  a  selected  series  of  coun¬ 
tries,  tied  to  variables  indicating  tendencies 
toward  or  away  from  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments,  membership  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  the 
neutralist  positions,  and  active  prodemo- 
cratic  alignments.  Such  an  analysis  might 
reveal  a  certain  limited  number  of  under¬ 
lying  variables  that  could  be  indexed  and 
used  to  keep  track  of  the  political  weather 
of  the  world  more  effectively  than  we  do 
now.  ff  it  did  this  successfully,  it  would  not 
only  be  a  boon  to  political  intelligence 
agencies  but  help  to  identify  more  precisely 
the  main  themes  of  a  political  communica¬ 
tions  program,  especially  if  combined  with 
the  detailed  substantive  knowledge  derived 
from  the  qualitative  cultural,  social,  political, 
and  economic  analyses. 


Finally,  let  me  repeat ...  my  mention  of 
the  glaring  need  for  highly  talented  social 
scientists  to  work  closely  with  operators  and 
operational  planners,  in  order  to  become 
the  all-important  middlemen  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  research  and  application.  While 
this  is  a  recruitment  and  training  problem 
primarily,  there  are  some  interesting  and 
important  research  possibilities  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dialectic  between  research  and 
practice  which  should  be  explored.  The 
specific  problems  concerning  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  research  and  practice  in  political  com¬ 
munications  operations  will  probably  have 
to  be  studied  in  the  government  situation, 
but  we  can  get  a  good  head  start  by  compil¬ 
ing  what  we  now  know  and  by  designing 
new  research  in  kindred  but  less  sensitive 
fields. 


METHODOLOGICAL  ISSUES 
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The  Problem  of  National  Character:  A  Methodological 
Analysis 

MAURICE  L.  FARBER 


Some  six  years  have  elapsed  since  Kline- 
berg’s  (VI,  1944)  pioneering  article,  among 
psychologists,  dealing  with  the  science  of 
national  character.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  a  burgeoning  of  investigation  in  this 
area,  making  it  advisable,  perhaps,  on  the 
basis  of  the  additional  perspective  gained, 
to  examine  the  salient  methodological  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  have  been  revealed  and  to 
evaluate  the  prospects  for  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  this  area 
c-nstitute  a  problem  for  the  sociology  of 
knowledge,  but  one  might  speculatively  sug¬ 
gest  as  a  hypothesis  the  convergence  during 
this  period  of  the  following  trends:  (a)  the 
increased  acceptance  of  the  Freudian  psy¬ 
chodynamics  as  an  explanation  of  person¬ 
ality  formation;  ( b )  the  development  of 
projective  methods  of  personality  study  with 
promise  of  intercultural  adaptability;  (c) 
the  need,  during  the  last  war,  for  under¬ 
standing  the  character  of  enemy  and  friendly 
nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  for  the  purpose 
of  predicting  and  influencing  morale;  (d) 
a  similar  need,  during  the  post-war  period, 
for  knowledge  both  leading  to  international 
understanding  so  that  the  possibility  of  war 
is  mitigated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  providing 
ammunition  for  the  current  "cold  war”  or  a 
potential  future  one,  and;  (e)  the  virtual 

•  The  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  30.  October 
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exhaustion  by  cultural  anthropologists  of 
available  un-described  preliterate  societies, 
with  their  subsequent  turning  to  literate  ones. 

An  interesting  preliminary  question  is 
whether  we  are  dealing  here  with  pure  or 
applied  science.  It  is  clear  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  social  sciences,  rather  arbi¬ 
trary.  A  nation  represents  one  empirically 
observed  type  of  human  grouping  and  the 
character  of  such  groupings  may  be  studied 
as  a  problem  in  social  organization  in  the 
investigatory  spirit  of  pure  science.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  scientist  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  in  his  research  with  the  application 
of  his  findings  to  practical  problems,  such 
as  international  propaganda,  then  we  are 
dealing  with  applied  science.  The  distinction 
here  would  appear  to  revolve  around  the 
aim  o?  the  investigator,  and  these  are  rarely 
unmixed. 

It  should  prove  useful,  at  the  outset,  to 
examine  the  broad  setting  in  which  the 
problem  rests. 

A.  NATIONS  AND  CULTURES 

The  problem  of  the  measurement  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  large  groups  of  mankind 
is  not,  for  social  psychology,  a  new  one. 
Psychological  differences  between  the  sexes, 
or  among  races,  have  been  subject  to  re¬ 
searches  for  a  good  number  of  years.  The 
demarcation  of  these  groups,  based  upon 
anatomical  differences,  has  been  simple  with 
regard  to  sex  and  not  insurmountably  dif- 
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ficult,  once  the  anatomical  criteria  have  been 
decided  upon,  with  regard  to  race. 

Unlike  sex  and  race,  which  are  physio¬ 
logical-anatomical  concepts,  the  concept  of 
nation  is  essentially  political-geographical. 
We  are  dealing,  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  with 
a  sub-division  of  mankind  living  under  a 
sovereign  government  and  within  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  geographical  area.  Fairly  fre¬ 
quently,  to  be  sure,  other  properties 
characterize  the  people  of  a  nation:  blood- 
ties;  common  mores,  language  and  religion; 
a  sense  of  social  homogeneity  and  common 
interest.  None  of  these,  however,  is  a  sine 
qua  non. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  grouping  need  not — 
and  frequently  does  not — correspond  with 
cultural  groupings.  And  yet,  it  is  in  relation 
to  a  particular  culture  pattern  that  one  might 
expect  to  find  a  particular  character  structure. 
Eastern  Poles  of  similar  culture  may  live 
in  Poland  or  over  the  border  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  Tyrolese  of  northern  Italy  are 
part  of  the  same  culture  group  as  the 
Tyrolese  just  over  the  Austrian  border,  and 
were,  in  fact,  under  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
flag  until  after  World  War  I.  The  very  for¬ 
mulation  of  our  problem,  then,  immediately 
reveals  rather  awkward  dimensions. 

Not  only  do  national  and  cultural  bound¬ 
aries  often  fail  to  correspond,  but  we  are 
confronted  with  the  further  difficulty  of 
nations  containing  several  cultures  .... 
A  general  statement  about  the  character 
structure  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
.  .  .  would  have  to  include  reference  to 
Ukrainians,  Letts,  Armenians,  Mongols,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  culturally  diverse 
groups.  A  Canadian  national  character 
would  need  to  include  French  and  British 
Canadians,  as  well  as,  to  an  extent.  Indians 
and  Eskimos.  It  is  dubious  that  any  mean¬ 
ingful  residuum  of  character  structure  could 
encompass  such  groups.  It  becomes  clear 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  a  national  character 
in  multi-cultural  nations,  or  stated  positively, 
that  the  concept  offers  promise  only  in  uni- 
cultural  ones.  It  may  be  possible,  to  be 


sure,  to  speak  of  a  nation  having  several 
subnational  characters,  but  such  a  procedure 
appreciably  modifies  our  present  concept. 

***** 

Then  there  are  nations  of  a  different  type, 
rare  perhaps,  but  worth  mentioning  for 
methodological  reasons.  Consider  a  new  na¬ 
tion  like  Israel,  consisting  of  a  tnelange  of 
peoples  from  various  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  from  Germany,  from  the  United 
States,  added  to  older  native  groups.  No 
describable  culture  seems  yet  to  have 
emerged  and  it  would  be  pursuing  a  will-o- 
the-wisp  to  seek  a  national  character  in  such 
a  culturally  unstructured  nation.  A  period  of 
historical  continuity  for  a  nation  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  before  uniformities  in  char¬ 
acter  might  be  expected. 

B.  THE  INSTABILITY  OF  NATIONS 

It  has  been  objected  by  Fyfe  (VI,  1946), 
for  example,  that  the  entire  concept  of 
national  character  is  untenable  because  na¬ 
tions  exhibit  marked  historical  changes  in 
behavior  and  attitudes.  The  national  char¬ 
acter  ...  of  the  Japanese  of  1850  is  not 
that  of  the  partial  !y  Westernized  Japanese 
of  today.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  a  culture  changes  historically  per¬ 
sonality  structure  within  it  is  concomitantly 
altered.  In  this  connection,  Kardiner  and 
Linton  (VI,  1949)  have  demonstrated,  in 
a  happily  discovered  “natural  experiment,” 
how  an  economic  shift  from  a  dry-rice 
culture  to  wet-rice  culture  apparently  caused 
marked  shifts  in  character  structure  in 
Tanala-Bctsileo  of  Madagascar. 

If  we  grant,  then,  this  instability,  what  re¬ 
mains  of  our  concept  of  national  character? 
Clearly,  we  cannot  insist  upon  descriptions 
that  are  true  for  all  eternity:  they  arc  at 
best  valid  for  only  certain  historical  periods. 
If  one  were  given  a  description  of  a  national 
character,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  with 
certainty  for  how  long  that  character  had 
existed  and  impossible  to  state  for  how  long 
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it  will  continue  to  exist.  Oar  concept  is 
history-bound. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  changes  which 
arc  historically  dramatic  need  not  cause 
changes  in  national  character  structure.  A 
nation  may  fight  a  war,  suffer  a  change  in 
government,  or  ally  itself  with  a  different 
power  bloc  without  marked  effect  upon  the 
character  of  its  people. 

There  are,  moreover,  psychological  as¬ 
pects  of  nations  that  one  would  not  want  to 
include  in  the  national  character  concept. 
Recently,  for  example,  a  trans-Atlantic 
plane  crashed,  killing  a  popular  French 
boxing  champion  and  plunging  many  French 
into  a  day  or  two  of  depression.  It  would 
be  patently  inadvisable  to  include  “depres¬ 
sion”  as  a  component  of  the  French  char¬ 
acter  as  it  would  be  to  ascribe  “anxiety”  to 
the  Germans  on  the  basis  of  their  post-war 
state  of  mind.  Short  duration  mood  fluctua¬ 
tions.  while  they  may  well  be  related  to 
character  structure  in  the  types  of  stimuli 
to  which  they  are  responses,  for  instance, 
or  in  the  style  of  response,  are  not  in  them- 
sel/es  the  psychological  variables  in  which 
we  are  interested. 

..  ,  .  The  implied  problem  of  precisely 
what  levels  of  personality  are  optimally  to 
be  probed  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper, 

C.  THE  HETEROGENEITY  OF 
NATIONS 

Strictly  speaking,  there  arc  probably  as 
many  personalities  in  a  nation  as  there  are 
individuals.  Even  if  we  ignore  large  areas  of 
individual  differences,  we  still  find  sharp 
differences  between  rural  and  urban  dwellers, 
and  among  classes  within  a  nation.  Yet  the 
concept  of  national  character  would  attempt 
a  single  general  description  which  covers  the 
bulk  of  individuals  as  well  as  al!  classes. 
Consider,  for  example:  “the  French  char¬ 
acter  structure”  would  need  satisfactorily  to 
include  Leon  Blum  and  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
peasants  of  Normandy  and  fishermen  of 


Brittany,  Communist  auto  workers  of  the 
Paris  suburbs,  the  smart  society  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  inn-keepers  of  the 
Midi,  and  so  on.  Somehow,  a  lowest  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  or  a  modal  personality 
must  be  extracted  from  this  potpourri. 

It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  class 
differences  within  a  nation  may  be  greater 
than  differences  between  given  classes  in 
different  nations,  for  instance,  that  French 
and  German  industrialists  might  be  more 
alike  than  are  French  industrialists  and 
French  peasants.  This  may  well  be  true, 
though  it  does  a  certain  violence  by  pulling 
out  of  context  aspects  of  fairly  integrated 
national  constellations.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  an¬ 
thropological  circles,  particularly  by  Mead, 
to  minimize  this  problem,  apparently  on  the 
theoretical  ground  that  every  member  of  a 
nation  necessarily  exhibits  the  national 
character,  so  that  it  matters  little  which 
particular  individuals  one  studies.  To  sim¬ 
plify,  it  is  as  if  all  members  of  a  nation  were 
envisaged  as  having  been  immersed  in  the 
homogeneous  fluid  of  national  culture,  with 
the  soaked-up  fluid  readily  identifiable  by  a 
trained  observer  .... 

A  more  scientific  analogy  would  perhaps 
be  with  the  Spearman  theory  of  intelligence: 
though  there  are  individual  differences  (s 
factors)  there  is  a  general  national  character 
(g  factor)  common  to  all. 

Such  a  view  would  seem  to  the  present 
writer  untenable.  There  may  well  be  little 
general  factor  of  any  consequence  running 
through  all  classes  and  groups  of  a  nation; 
class  characters  may  be  interrelated  in  com¬ 
plex,  perhaps  complementary,  ways.  Meth 
odologically,  how  could  one  ascertain,  by 
examining  a  few  members  of  a  given  class, 
where  their  class  characteristics  ended  and 
their  national  characteristics  began?  One 
could  not.  without  sampling  and  inter-class 
comparisons. 

The  concept  of  “the  basic  personality 
structure”  of  Kardiner  (VI,  1945)  was 
designed  for  extremely  broad  cultural  com- 
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parisons  and  not  for  the  study  of  national 
differences.  Kardiner  maintains,  for  example, 
that  the  basic  personality  structure  of  Soph¬ 
ocles  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
modern  Western  man.  Its  possible  appli¬ 
cability  to  the  present  problem,  is,  however, 
readily  apparent,  and  Linton  (VI,  1949) 
has  indeed  suggested  its  use  with  nations. 

Substantially  the  same  difficulties  as  en¬ 
countered  in  connection  with  Mead’s  ap¬ 
proach  would  seem  to  be  involved  here.  One 
of  the  underlying  postulates  of  the  concept 
is  “that  the  techniques  which  the  members 
of  any  society  employ  in  the  care  and  rearing 
of  children  are  culturally  patterned  and  will 
tend  to  be  similar,  although  never  identical 
for  various  families  within  the  society.” 
Aside  from  the  possibility  .  .  .  that  child- 
rearing  practices  may  be  overstressed  as 
cause,  this  postulate  is  certainly  inaccurate 
for  modern  Western  nations.  Ericson  (VI, 
1946)  has  shown,  for  example,  that  there 
are  important  differences  in  child-rearing 
practices  between  social  classes  in  the  United 
States.  Kardiner  (VI,  1945  365)  .  .  . 

feels  that  the  basic  character  ;n  the  United 
States  is  uniform  and  does  not  follow  class 
lines.  Thus  he  attempts  to  designate  the 
basic  personality  structure  of  “Plainville,” 
a  rural  American  community,  and  to  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  the  character  structure  of 
Western  culture. 

It  would  seem  that  approaches  such  as 
Kardiner’s  and  Mead’s  run  the  risk  of  as¬ 
suming  what  is  to  be  proved  by  spreading  a 
homogeneous  semantic  venter  over  the 
cracks  in  the  social  structure  of  nations. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  substitute,  if  we 
are  to  know  the  character  of  nations,  for  the 
laborious  task  of  considering  classes  and 
other  groupings  within  nations. 

Xaldegg  (VI,  1948)  has  recently  com¬ 
pared  English  and  German  secondary  school 
pupils,  employing  a  projective  test.  While 
running  the  risk  of  failing  to  touch  certain 
aspects  of  adult  personality,  this  method, 
provided  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  groups  are  comparable,  would  appear 


to  be  a  useful  one.  Before  generalizing  about 
the  entire  nations,  however,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  sample  students  at  several  social 
levels. 

The  present  writer  has  experimented  with 
the  method  of  comparing  similar  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  in  different  countries,  i.e., 
insurance  clerks  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  While  such  a  method  appears  to  keep 
many  factors  constant,  the  greatest  caution 
should  certainly  be  employed  in  generaliz¬ 
ing  observed  differences  to  “the  British”  or 
“the  Americans”  as  nations.  Other  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  may  differ  along  quite  other 
dimensions.  Nevertheless,  this  method  offers 
a  preliminary  approach  to  an  admittedly 
baffling  problem.  .  .  .  [TJhere  is  a  special 
problem  concerning  the  relation  of  elites  or 
policy-makerr  of  a  nation  to  the  population 
at  large. 

.  .  .  Can  we  generalize  about  the  Russian 
character  structure  from  the  acts  of  the 
Politiburo?  It  would  be  extremely  foolhardy, 
and  yet  some  relation  of  considerable  sub¬ 
tlety  doubtless  exists,  for  are  these  political 
leaders  not  Russians  living  in  the  context  of 
a  Russian  culture?  And  do  not  their  policy 
decisions  in  turn  mold  the  institutions  of 
Russia  and  thus  modify  the  Russian  char¬ 
acter  structure?  As  an  elite,  are  their  attitudes 
and  behavior  not  imitated?  Are  their  deci¬ 
sions,  and  more  particularly  the  decisions  of 
policy-makers  in  democratic  countries,  not 
limited  by  what  “public  opinion”  will  tol¬ 
erate? 

Let  us  keep  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  policy-makers  are  atypical  members  of 
a  nation  who  have  risen  to  their  positions 
partially  on  the  very  basis  of  these  atypical 
characteristics.  Moreover,  their  govern¬ 
mental  roles  expose  them  to  different  stim¬ 
ulus  constellations  as  well  as  modify  their 
motivational  systems.  Whatever  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  governed  might  be,  it  is  certainly 
too  complex  to  allow  for  easy  transformation 
of  descriptions  between  the  two  .... 

Since  policy  is  made  by  elites  operating 
with  a  special  psychological  context,  a  prag- 
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inatic  objection  to  the  whole  notion  of 
national  character  arises  from  the  viewpoint 
of  applied  psychology:  that  a  description 
of  a  national  character  would  be  of  little 
value  in  predicting  the  international  political 
acts  of  a  nation.  Inkeles  (VI,  1950)  for 
example,  has  made  this  point. 

.  .  .  [TJhis  objection  is  a  serious  one  to 
those  more  practically  oriented.  It  would 
surely  be  perilous  to  predict  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  nation  will  attack  by  unannounced 
Blitzkrieg  or  only  after  a  formal  declaration 
of  war,  purely  on  the  basis  of  national  char¬ 
acter  data.  Factors  such  as  relative  strengths, 
types  of  armaments,  ar.d  geographical  posi¬ 
tions  definitely  are  involved.  Nonetheless, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  such  variables,  a 
knowledge  of  the  national  character  would 
in  all  probability  be  of  value. 

Assuming,  for  instance,  that  Mead’s  (VI, 
1942)  “chip  on  the  shoulder”  description 
of  the  American  character  is  valid,  one 
would  be  more  apt  to  expect  the  United 
States  to  fight  only  after  it  has  been  attacked 
or  declared  war  upon,  though  it  may  possibly 
have  maneuvered  the  opposing  nation  into  a 
position  in  which  it  felt  that  it  had  to  attack. 
Benedict’s  (VI,  1946)  observations  on  the 
role  of  authority  and  hierarchy  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  character  have  been  useful  in  predicting 
the  docility  of  the  Japanese  under  occupa¬ 
tion.  In  general,  then,  without  insisting  upon 
national  character  as  the  sole  determinant 
of  national  policy,  one  can  still  insist  upon 
its  potential  value  when  considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  variables. 

E.  PERSONALITY  STRUCTURE  OR 
SOCIAL  STRUCTURE? 

The  term  “national  character”  has  thus 
far  in  this  discussion  been  deliberately  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  rather  loose  and  undefined  way 
so  that  various  facets  of  it  might  be  ex¬ 
amined.  A  serious  problem  must  now,  how¬ 
ever,  be  faced.  Is  it  profitable  to  deal  in  this 
connection  with  personality  structure  in  the 
narrowly  psychological  sense  of  an  organiza¬ 


tion  of  traits?  Or  is  it  necessary,  on  a  na¬ 
tional  stage,  to  employ  a  broader  concept 
which  includes  personality  together  with 
descriptions  of  certain  important  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  nation? 

Would  it  be  meaningful,  for  example,  to 
talk  of  the  religiosity  of  the  Spaniards  with¬ 
out  description  of  the  officially  monopolistic 
position  of  the  church  in  Spain,  or  of  the 
irreligiosity  of  the  Russians  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  toward  religion?  Would  it  not  constitute 
a  distorting  removal  from  context  to  speak 
of  American  extraversion  without  reference 
to  our  market,  pecuniary  economy?  Extra¬ 
version  in  Italy,  for  instance,  would  have 
quite  a  different  meaning. 

No  sharp  lines  can  be  drawn  here,  but  it 
would  seem  advisable,  on  the  basis  of  such 
considerations,  to  include  aspects  of  the 
national  institutions  and  ways  of  life  along 
with  the  more  narrow  description  of  psy¬ 
chological  personality  traits.  That  some  of 
these  institutions  may  contribute  causally 
to  the  personality  structure  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  for  their  inclusion. 

A  recent  development  in  research  tech¬ 
nique  is  relevant  here.  That  is,  the  use  of 
what  Klincberg  has  called  “cultural  pro¬ 
ducts,”  e.g.,  literature,  art,  and  humor  as  an 
index  of  national  character.  McGranahan 
and  Wayne  (VI,  1948)  have,  for  instance, 
compared  the  German  and  American  char¬ 
acter  through  analysis  of  popular  plays. 
That  the  successful  plays  of  a  nation  bear 
some  relation  to  the  national  character  is 
undeniable,  but  that  this  relation  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  direct  to  allow  easy  inferences  is 
another  question. 

Consider  something  of  the  life  history  of  a 
successful  play.  It  is  written  by  a  rare 
member  of  a  nation,  who  selects  and  or¬ 
ganizes  certain  aspects  of  experience  based 
upon  deep  personal  motives,  yet  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  certain  literary  conventions.  His 
work  must  convince  a  producer  that  its 
production  will  be  profitable,  and  then  it 
must  in  actuality  attract  certain  publics  who 
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are  willing  to  pay  to  see  it.  A  series  of  selec¬ 
tive  processes  is  involved  here,  and  the  play 
succeeding  in  passing  through  them  may 
reflect  only  narrowly  and  distortedly  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  the  national  character. 
Plays  may  merely  tell  elite  classes  what  they 
would  like  to  hear,  or  mirror  them  as  they 
would  like  to  be.  Plays  may  fail  to  touch 
upon  huge  segments  of  the  national  char¬ 
acter  because  these  are  taken  for  granted  in 
the  nation,  unverbalized,  and  not  viewed  as 
dramatic  material. 

Cultural  products,  then,  must  be  analyzed 
with  delicacy.  If  we  can  tease  out  something 
of  the  selective  processes  involved  we  may 
gain  valuable  insights  into  national  character. 
McGranahan’s  stimulating  findings  indicate 
that  there  is  rich  material  here.  The  difficulty 
is  rather  that  cultural  products  may  be  too 
rich  after  passing  through  a  series  of  social 
processes,  furnishing  at  best  hypotheses 
rather  than  verifications. 

F.  THE  METHODOLOGY  OF 
VERIFICATION 

Investigators  trained  in  a  rigorously  em¬ 
pirical,  experimentalist  tradition  are  apt  to 
find  themselves  ill-at-ease  and  inhibited  in 
confronting  the  problem  of  national  char¬ 
acter.  Non-scientific  writers,  in  contrast, 
have  been  relatively  free  of  paralyzing  cau¬ 
tions  in  their  sweeping,  impressionistic  gen¬ 
eralizations.  Somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes  has  been  the  recent  work  carried 
out  in  certain  anthropological  circles,  best 
exemplified,  perhaps,  by  Gorer’s  (VI,  1948) 
report  on  the  American  character.  It  should 
prove  of  value  to  examine  methodologically 
this  widely  publicized  book.  .  .  . 

At  first  glance  the  experimentalist  is  non¬ 
plussed  by  the  total  lack  of  the  kinds  of 
scientific  controls  he  has  come  to  consider 
necessary.  There  is  no  systematic  method  of 
investigation;  no  description  of  the  numbers 
or  kinds  of  people  interviewed,  if  any;  no 
quantification;  no  deductions  that  follow 


with  necessity  from  particular  arrangements 
of  data.  There  are  only  stated  conclusions, 
in  terms,  to  be  sure,  of  some  ethnological 
and  psychoanalytic  sophistication,  but  in 
the  final  analysis  essentially  impressionistic. 

And  yet,  the  conclusions  possess  a  certain 
plausibility,  and  even  brilliance.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  very  experience  of 
“plausibility”  needs  analysis.  .  .  .  In  the 
present  case,  some  of  the  material  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  reader’s  own  informal 
observations,  but  there  is  probably  also 
another  reason  for  the  plausibility.  That  is, 
that  a  single  concept  appears  successfully 
to  subsume  a  number  of  discrete  social 
phenomena,  or  at  least  to  interrelate  them. 
Specifically,  Gorer  relates  to  American 
rejection  of  immigrant  fathers  such  char¬ 
acteristics  as  our  contempt  of  Europe,  of 
politicians,  our  dislike  of  military  officers, 
of  social  planning,  etc.  In  mature  sciences, 
such  subsumption  is  successful  and  pre¬ 
cise.  .  .  . 

The  problem  here  is  first  to  ascertain 
whether  Gorer’s  specific  assertions  are  in 
the  main  true,  and  secondly  to  note  whether 
his  generalization  succeeds  in  subsuming 
them.  Unfortunately,  ...  no  firm  evidence 
is  adduced  to  indicate  the  extent,  or  indeed 
the  very  existence  of  the  American  charac¬ 
teristics  he  describes.  On  the  other  hand, 
...  the  general  concept  does  succeed  with  a 
certain  plausibility  in  subsuming  and  relating 
many  of  the  specific  descriptions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  character. 

Methodological  evaluation  of  this  curious 
state  of  affairs  is  difficult.  In  the  study  of 
“the  seamless  web  of  culture,"  the  method 
of  plausible  subsumptions  may  indeed  be  a 
valuable  social  science  research  tool.  In  the 
present  case,  one  is,  to  be  sure,  disturbed  by 
such  considerations  as  the  necessity  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  apparent  dislike  of  authority  in 
nations  like  France  and  Italy,  where  the 
causality  could  not  be  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  One  would  demand  in  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
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the  American  characteristics  as  described. 
One  is,  moreover,  a  priori  suspicious  of  the 
monolithic  causal  scheme  presented.  There 
is,  however,  no  necessity  for  a  dichotomous 
structuring  which  would  either  totally  reject 
or  totally  accept  Gorer’s  material  or  any 
other  which  uses  a  similar  approach.  There 
are  provocative  hypotheses  here,  which  must 
be  subjected  to  more  rigorous  test. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  only  point  to  the 
subtle  and  tenuous  nature  of  the  problem  of 
national  character.  We  are  beset,  particu¬ 


larly  in  this  area  of  social  research,  by 
methodological  riddles  not  easily  susceptible 
of  solution.  We  cannot  p:  ad,  as  is  now 
being  done,  that  the  urgent  need  for  results 
in  a  tense  world  justifies  speedy  but  super¬ 
ficial  work. 

Is  a  science  of  national  character  possi¬ 
ble?  Yes,  if  we  remain  methodologically 
alert  and  are  sufficiently  un-compulsive  to 
face  the  possibility  that  our  laborious  dig¬ 
ging  along  this  vein  may  never  produce  more 
than  low-grade  ore. 


The  Role  of  Public  Opinion  in  International  Relations 

LLOYD  A.  FREE 


The  assumption  that  public  opinion  is 
somehow  important  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  is  born  out  by  the  efforts  of  political 
leaders  to  woo  it  and  by  the  practices  of 
governments.  Every  major  government  in 
the  world  today,  and  many  of  the  minor 
ones,  spend  varying  amounts  of  time,  atten¬ 
tion  and  money  on  attempting  to  influence 
opinions  on  international  matters  among 
citizens  of  their  own  and  other  countries.1 
Oddly  enough,  judging  from  the  colossal 
efforts  they  expend  on  propaganda  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  modern  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernments — from  Hitler  to  Nasser  to  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  and  China — are  the  most 
fervent  believers  of  all  in  the  idea  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  really  counts. 

In  related  vein,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  case  of  at  least  some  governments  to 
give  increasing  attention  to  public  opinion 
poll  results,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Most 
of  our  recent  American  Presidents  have  been 

•  A  longer  version  of  this  article  was  delivered  as 
a  lecture  at  The  Edward  R.  Murrow  Center  of 
Public  Diplomacy,  The  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University.  The  originat 
version  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
F.dward  L.  Bernays  Foundation  Lectures  edited  by 
Arthur  Hoffman,  to  be  published  by  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

1  For  books  on  the  general  subject  of  public 
opinion  see  particularly  Almond  (I,  1950);  Key 
(VI,  1964);  and  several  related  books  by  Alfn  1 
Hero.  For  an  historical  account  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
influence  foreirn  opinion,  see  Sargeant  (VI,  1965), 
For  a  broader  treatment  of  international  commu¬ 
nications  in  general,  see  Davison  (V.2,  1965). 


in  the  vanguard  in  this  respect.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  our  first  President  to  profit 
from  really  scientifically  conducted  polling. 
Particularly  after  the  adverse  reactions  to 
his  famous  “Quarantine”  speech,  he  was 
determined  not  to  get  too  far  out  in  front 
of  public  opinion  concerning  this  country's 
participation  in  World  War  II — nor  to  stay 
too  far  behind.  In  this  connection,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  polls  with  great  interest,  particu¬ 
larly  trends  of  American  public  opinion 
charted  for  him  by  my  associate,  Hadley 
Cantril  (VI,  1948), 

Truman  was  much  less  oriented  towards 
polls  and  polling;  but  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  opinions  of  people 
in  other  countries.  While  working  with  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller  in  the  White  House  as  a 
Consultant  to  the  President  in  1955,  we 
started  a  series  of  periodic  reports  to  him 
on  the  psychological  situation  abroad,  based 
chiefly  on  data  gathered  by  the  research 
branch  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (U.S.I.A.)  under  the  able  super¬ 
vision  of  Leo  P.  Crespi.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  after  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
given  one  of  his  masterful  briefings,  the 
President  was  heard  to  say:  “But  you  forget 
the  human  side,  Foster,”  pulling  out  one  of 
my  reports. 

It  was  during  the  Eisenhower  years  that 
one  of  my  privately-sponsored  surveys 
scored  a  major  success:  a  study  in  Japan 
covering  not  only  public  opinion,  but  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  four  groups  of  greatest  impor- 
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tance  in  the  power  and  influence  structure. 
Later,  I  learned  that  my  report  had  actually 
received  consideration  at  the  level  of  the 
National  Sec  ity  Council;  and  President 
Eisenhower’s  then  special  assistant  for  na¬ 
tional  security  affairs  toid  a  friend  of  mine 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  useful  docu¬ 
ments  the  NSC  had  had  available  during 
the  time  of  his  service  there. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was,  of  course, 
a  fervent  believer  in  polling.  He  not  only 
depended  heavily  on  Louis  Harris’s  finding 
about  domestic  opinion,  but  followed  closely 
the  U.S.I.A.  data  on  opinion  abroad.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco, 
U.S.I.A.’s  findings  that  Castro  was  little 
known  in  Latin  America  and  was  generally 
viewed  by  the  public  with  considerable  al¬ 
lergy,  contributed  to  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  adopting  a  relatively  low-keyed 
approach  to  Castro  and  Castroism. 

When  it  comes  to  that  great  practitioner 
of  “consensus,"  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  the 
picture  is  the  same.  He  regularly  uses  Oliver 
Guaylc  to  poll  in  trie  United  States  on  ques¬ 
tions  including  international  issues  (Viet¬ 
nam,  for  example),  and  keeps  close  at  hand 
a  thick,  loose-leaf  notebook  not  only  of  the 
latest  surveys  taken  at  home  by  Quayle, 
Gallup,  Harris,  etc.,  but  also  of  polls  con¬ 
ducted  abroad. 

Following  the  recent  American  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  to  the  White  House  a  report  I 
had  prepared  in  June  of  1962  on  the  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Hopes  and  Fears  of  the  Dominican 
People  (Free,  VI,  1965).  This  showed  that 
the  Dominicans,  as  of  then  at  least,  were  the 
most  pro-American,  anti-Communist,  anti- 
Castro  people  we  had  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Not  only  did  President  Johnson 
read  the  report,  but  the  White  House  had  it 
duplicated  and  distributed  at  the  highest 
levels,  and  found  it  “very  helpful."  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  many 
factors  which  caused  the  Administration 
quickly  to  shift  from  an  initial  policy  of 
exclusive  support  for  the  military  junta  to 


the  later  one  of  working  toward  a  coalition 
solution. 

Nor  is  this  interest  in  public  opinion  sur¬ 
veys  peculiarly  American.  Professor  Stoetzel 
and  Mile.  Riffault  of  the  Institut  Fran?ais 
d’Opinion  Publique,  for  example,  report 
that  their  results  or>  political  matters  are  reg¬ 
ularly  followed  by  President  de  Gaulle  and 
the  French  Government.  Professor  Noelle- 
Neumann  of  the  Institut  fUr  Demoskopie  in 
West  Germany  says  that  their  data  are  sent 
to  the  Federal  Government  about  twice  a 
month  and  have  a  steady  influence  on  the 
way  it  reports  in  its  press  conferences.  A 
number  of  the  Ministries  of  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  including  External  Affairs,  are 
regular  subscribers  to  the  Monthly  Public 
Opinion  Surveys  of  Eric  da  Costa’s  Indian 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  conducted  its  own  polls  on 
diplomatic  problems,  mainly  the  China  is¬ 
sue,  normalization  of  relations  with  Korea, 
and  the  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  West  German,  British,  and  Indonesian 
governments,  among  others,  have  commis¬ 
sioned  various  studies  abroad. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE  MYOPIA 

There  is  another  side  to  this  story,  how¬ 
ever,  much  less  pleasing  to  those  interested 
in  public  opinion  research.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  built-in  “blind  spots”  toward  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  world  affairs  exhibited  by 
foreign  offices  and  diplomatic  corps  the 
world  over.  For  the  most  part,  this  includes 
our  own  State  Department,  and  particularly 
most  of  its  older  officials  high  in  the  pyramid 
of  power  and  influence.  The  late,  great  John 
Foster  Dulles  once  remarked:  “If  I  so  much 
as  took  into  account  what  people  in  other 
countries  are  thinking  or  feeling,  I  would 
be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  Secretary  of  State,” 
More  than  one  American  ambassador  has, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  echoed  the  words  of 
one  of  their  colleagues — a  career  man — who 
said,  while  serving  in  a  country  that  is  now 
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in  a  state  of  acute  crisis,  largely  because  of 
the  turbulence  of  its  public:  “To  hell  with 
public  opinion  and  public  opinion  polls.  I 
am  here  to  deal  with  the  government,  not 
with  the  public.” 

In  other  words,  many  if  not  most  of  at 
least  our  older  State  Department  officials 
and  Foreign  Service  officers  continue  to  be¬ 
lieve,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  that  the  game 
of  diplomacy  can  still  be  played  as  it  was 
in  the  days  before  World  War  I.  They  do 
not  include  in  their  calculations  the  degree 
to  which  the  public  all  over  the  world  has, 
in  fact,  got  into  the  act;  nor  the  extent  to 
which  propaganda,  popular  persuasion,  and 
information  and  cultural  programs  have 
become  major  instruments  of  the  new  diplo¬ 
macy. 

This  insensitivity  sometimes  leads  to  very 
pertinent  public  opinion  research  findings 
being  either  neglected  or  ignored.  ITie  most 
cataclysmic  such  “failure”  in  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  had  to  do  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion.  A  year  before,  I  had  managed  by 
die  skin  of  my  teeth  to  get  a  public  opinion 
study  done  in  Cuba  (Free,  VI,  1960).  This 
showed  that  Castro,  at  that  time  at  least, 
was  overwhelmingly  popular  among  the 
Cuban  people.  There  was  a  small  opposition, 
but  it  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
City  of  Havana.  Thus,  whatever  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  those  who  planned  the  invasion, 
it  came  as  no  surprise  to  us  that  there  was 
no  popular  uprising  to  assist  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invaders.  As  with  all  of  our  reports, 
this  study  had  been  made  available  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  and 
had  actually  been  sent  up  to  the  White 
House  by  the  bureaucracy.  However,  be¬ 
tween  the  time  our  report  was  issued  and  the 
time  of  the  attempted  invasion,  there  had 
been  a  change  of  Administration  when  Ken¬ 
nedy  came  into  the  White  House.  And  our 
findings  were  not  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  new  President  nor  anyone  on  his  staff 
when  the  question  of  invading  or  not  invad¬ 
ing  was  being  considered. 


DOES  “WORLD  OPINION”  REALLY 
EXIST? 

Not  long  ago,  another  of  our  great  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  Dean  Acheson  (VI,  1965), 
claimed  that  Americans  have  a  “Narcissus 
psychosis”:  “An  American  is  apt  to  stare  like 
Narcissus  at  his  image  in  the  pool  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  world  opinion.”  After  mak¬ 
ing  the  point  that  the  only  honest  answer 
people  in  the  world  generally  could  give  to 
questions  on  specifics  of  foreign  policy 
would  be  a  “don’t  know,”  he  concluded; 
“World  opinion  simply  does  not  exist  on 
matters  that  concern  us.  Not  because  people 
do  not  know  the  facts — facts  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  opinion — but  because  they  do 
not  know  the  issues  exist.” 

Thus,  we  practitioners  of  the  art  of  public 
opinion  research  are  faced  with  some  very 
basic  questions:.  Does  such  a  thing  as 
“world  opinion”  exist?  Do  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  really  have  meaningful 
opinions  on  international  issues?  If  so,  are 
these  opinions  of  importance  to  international 
relations?  Replying  to  these  questions  is 
difficult  and  complicated;  in  fact,  few  gener¬ 
alizations  can  be  made.  The  real  answer  is, 
it  all  depends. 

To  start  with,  I  must  define  in  my  own 
way  some  of  the  terms  we  will  be  talking 
about.  An  opinion,  in  my  terminology,  is 
simply  an  expressed  attitude;  an  attitude 
that  is  communicated.  An  attitude,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  really  a  form  of  perception — 
a  way  of  looking  at  a  given  subject.  In  the 
course  of  our  lives,  we  build  up  all  sorts  of 
assumptions  through  experience  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  achieve  our  purposes;  and  these  as¬ 
sumptions  vitally  condition  what  we  per¬ 
ceive  as  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Our  attitudes  spring  from  this 
“reality  world”  or  “assumptive  world”  of 
ours;  they  are  the  resultant  of  an  interplay 
of  our  assumptions,  shaped  and  modified  by 
experience.  If  I  can  use  a  term  very  much 
over-worked  these  days — “image” — an  im- 
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age  is  a  rather  fixed  pattern  of  assumptions 
brought  into  operation  by  a  situation  in 
which  one  finds  it  necessary  to  react. 

Hence,  in  a  very  real  sense,  if  an  individ¬ 
ual  has  no  assumptions  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  concerning  a  given  subject  or  that 
can  be  related  to  that  subject,  he  can  have 
no  attitudes — and  hence  no  opinions,  let 
alone  anything  that  might  be  denominated 
an  image.  And  any  opinions  an  individual 
may  express  will  be  meaningful  if,  and  only 
if,  he  in  some  way  relates  the  subject  at 
issue  to  his  own  purposes,  no  matter  how 
narrowly  individualistic  or  broad  these  may 
be.  The  range  of  his  sense  of  purposes  is 
again  delimited  by  his  “reality  world.” 

Every  non-psychotic  individual  on  earth, 
no  'matter  how  primitive,  has  assumptions 
based  on  experience,  and  hence  attitudes 
about  something,  even  if  they  pertain  only 
to  his  own  personal  life,  his  family,  or  his 
village.  And  he  will  relate  many  of  these 
attitudes  to  his  own  purposes,  so  he  will 
have  a  certain  fund  of  meaningful  opinions 
which  he  can  express,  if — and  this  is  a  very 
important  "if’ — you  ask  him  the  right  ques¬ 
tions.  Conversely,  every  individual  in  the 
world  has  his  “blind  spots”  of  greater  or 
lesser  scope;  that  is,  subject  matter  areas  in 
connection  with  which  he  has  no  assump¬ 
tions  to  bring  to  bear,  and  hence  about 
which  he  has  no  attitudes. 

THE  ILLITERATES  AND  THE 
IGNORANT 

Let  me  illustrate  from  a  study  our  Insti¬ 
tute  did  in  Brazil  a  few  years  ago  (Free,  VI, 
1961).  When  our  interviewers  asked  rural 
Brazilians,  most  of  whom  are  illiterate, 
about  their  personal  aspirations  in  terms  of 
their  own  lives,  only  12  per  cent  could  not 
respond.  When  the  canvas  was  broadened  to 
aspirations  for  their  country,  the  “don’t 
knows”  jumped  to  one-third.  The  “reality 
worlds”  of  that  proportion  were  not  broad 
enough  to  extend  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


The  moment  the  inquiry  shifted  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene,  almost  all  of  them  were 
left  behind.  Eight  out  of  ten  could  not  name 
any  country  with  which  Brazil  should  co¬ 
operate.  Ninety-five  per  cent  were  unable 
to  identify  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  an 
exercise  in  sheer  futility  to  ask  these  people 
questions  about  the  specifics  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy. 

And  this  is  a  situation  of  world-wide  di¬ 
mensions.  As  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
not  long  ago;  “Today,  more  than  700  mil¬ 
lion  adults — four  out  of  ten  of  the  world’s 
population — dwell  in  darkness  where  they 
cannot  read  or  write.  Almost  half  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  this  globe  suffer  from  illiteracy 
among  half  or  more  of  their  people.” 

Lest  Americans  cockily  assume  that  this 
problem  of  ignorance  about  international 
matters  is  confined  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  let  me  cite  from  a  study,  as  yet 
unpublished,  that  I  conducted  here  in  the 
United  States  recently  on  the  political  be¬ 
liefs  and  values  of  Americans.  From  some 
questions  designed  to  test  information  and 
knowledge,  it  turned  out,  for  example,  that 
only  43  per  cent  of  Americans  could  identify 
U  Thant  and  only  15  per  cent  Sukarno;  that 
25  per  cent  had  never  heard  or  read  of 
NATO;  and  that  only  41  per  cent  knew  that 
Russia  is  not  a  member  of  NATO. 

Looked  at  in  this  perspective,  one  can 
begin  to  see  the  validity  of  certain  aspects 
of  Dean  Acheson’s  views;  and  to  question, 
as  W.  Phillips  Davison  (V.2,  1963)  did  in 
the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  the  common 
assumption  among  Americans  that  if  enough 
people  are  persuaded  to  adopt  a  given  opin¬ 
ion,  then  the  policy  of  their  government  will 
be  affected,  at  least  in  a  democracy. 

PUBLICS:  LIMITED  AND  MASS 

Before  we  write  off  the  importance  of 
public  opinion  in  international  relations, 
however,  let  us  introduce  some  other  aspects 
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of  the  problem.  To  start  with,  every  country 
in  the  world,  no  matter  how  primitive,  has 
some  people,  no  matter  how  small  the  pro¬ 
portion,  who  do  have  meaningful  opinions 
about  international  matters — at  least  in  re¬ 
gard  to  issues  they  feel  are  related  to  their 
nation’s  purposes.  This  group  in  extreme 
situations  of  underdevelopment  may  be 
limited,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  those 
in  the  government  who  have  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  foreign  affairs  of  their 
country.  Usually,  however,  it  extends  at 
least  to  a  broader  educated  elite,  which  may 
be  of  lesser  or  greater  size.1  We  thus  come 
to  the  concept  of  the  “informed  public.” 
The  fact  that  this  elite  may  be  small  does 
not  derogate  from  its  power;  we  can  mean¬ 
ingfully  define  “world  opinion"  in  terms  of 
the  opinion  of  the  publics  which  count  in 
the  particular  situation,  whether  limited  or 
mass. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  broader  public, 
or  elements  of  the  public,  can  and  often  do 
get  into  the  act,  even  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  They  may  be  “ignorant”;  they 
may  lack  meaningful  opinions  on  specific 
international  issues.  But  at  certain  times  and 
places,  their  broader  basic  or  implicit  as¬ 
sumptions  or  images  may  come  into  play  in 
such  fashion  as  to  make  a  given  issue, 
fraught  with  international  consequences,  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  Often  this  applies 
only  to  a  minority  of  the  greater  public;  fre¬ 
quently  their  concern  is  whipped  up  and 
organized  for  ulterior  ends,  whether  by  the 

1  For  one  study  of  an  American  elite  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  taken  into  account  by  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  in  handling  the  Kennedy  trade  bill,  see 
Bauer,  Pool  and  Dexter  (VI,  1963).  Also  Cohen's 
booklet  (VI,  1959).  One  of  the  largest  studies  on 
elite  opinion  abroad  is  still  being  conducted  by 
Daniel  Lerner  in  Western  Europe,  having  to  do 
with  attitudes  of  the  elite  toward  European  inte¬ 
gration.  When  it  comes  to  governmental  elites,  our 
own  Institute  for  International  Social  Research  has 
questioned  cross-sections  of  national  legislators  in 
ten  countries  to  date,  the  first  scries  of  which  were 
recounted  in  Free  (VI,  1959),  Subsequent  studies 
have  been  reported  on  in  various  of  our  mono¬ 
graphs. 


Communists  or  by  local  leaders.  But  react 
they  do;  and  often  act  they  do. 

This  action  may  be  as  peaceable  as  sign¬ 
ing  a  petition  or  writing  a  letter  to  one’s 
Congressman  or  the  editor.  But  increasingly, 
more  extreme  manifestations  of  public  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  demonstrations,  picketing 
and  rioting — reflecting  strongly  held  atti¬ 
tudes  by  at  least  segments  of  the  public — 
have  become  a  phenomenon  of  worldwide 
scope.  For  example,  rioting  in  Japan  and 
Korea  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
two  governments  to  normalize  their  rela¬ 
tions.  Demonstrations  and  rioting  in  Panama 
were  unquestionably  instrumental  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  United  States — after  a  decent  inter¬ 
val,  of  course — to  agree  to  revise  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Treaty.  Anti-Communist  vio¬ 
lence  in  Indonesia  strengthened  the  hand  of 
the  Army  against  the  Communist  Party  in 
a  struggle  whose  outcome  has  had  the  most 
profound  international  implications. 

But  the  greater  public  also  gets  into  the 
act  in  a  more  regular,  generally  more  peace¬ 
able  way,  in  the  form  of  periodic  elections  in 
the  democracies — and  even  some  of  the 
semi-democracies,  if  not  the  “guided"  de¬ 
mocracies.  In  such  elections,  international 
matters  can,  and  often  do  enter  as  central 
issues  of  the  campaign.  In  these  election 
situations,  public  opinion  polling  is,  of 
course,  playing  an  increasing  role,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  many  other 
countries. 

WORLD-WIDE  CONSENSUSES 

Having  a  bit  ago  given  half  of  the  poll¬ 
sters’  defense  against  Dean  Acheson  away 
by  admitting  that  on  a  wide  range  of  inter¬ 
national  issues  the  greater  public  docs  not 
have  meaningful  opinions,  1  must  now  take 
at  least  partial  issue  with  his  conclusion 
that  “world  opinion  simply  does  not  exist 
on  matters  that  concern  us.”  In  general, 
this,  no  doubt,  is  correct;  but  in  certain 
cases — admittedly  rare — there  are  world- 
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wide,  or  virtually  world-wide  reactions  or 
consensuses  on  matters  that  do  concern  us. 

One  that  comes  to  mind  has  to  do  with 
the  Suez  affair  in  1956.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  well-nigh  universal  condemnation 
of  the  Israeli-British-French  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  the  United  Nations  was  supported 
by  what  can  only  be  called  a  consensus  of 
world  opinion — a  consensus  shared  by 
many  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 

Another  is  the  world-wide  impact  of 
Russia’s  launching  of  the  first  two  Sputniks 
in  1957,  followed  by  its  subsequent  achieve¬ 
ments  in  space.  These  developments  led  to 
re-evaluations  of  the  relative  standing  of  the 
two  super-powers,  extending  not  only 
through  official  circles  and  elites,  but  to 
general  publics  as  well  (U.  S.  Information 
Agency,  VI,  1963),  which  helped  to  con¬ 
tribute,  along  with  other  developments,  to 
the  idea  that  a  nuclear  stalemate  now  exists 
— a  notion  which  has  affected  the  foreign 
policies  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

An  ’her,  more  recent  example  of  a  com¬ 
plete^  different  sort  was  the  universal  re¬ 
action  of  horror  and  grief,  among  both  high 
and  low,  set  off  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  I  would  also  maintain 
that  there  is  a  world-wide  image  of  the 
United  States,  with  many  common  elements, 
shared  even  by  many  illiterates.1  In  this 
connection,  I  would  like  to  bring  out  a  fact 
which  may  surprise  most  Americans  and 
reassure  what  Dean  Acheson  calls  their 
“Narcissus  psychosis.”  The  studies  done  by 
U.S.I.A.,  ourselves  and  others,  show  that 

1  U.S.J.A.  has  done  a  lot  of  research  studying 
different  aspects  of  the  image  of  America  abroad; 
a  good  deal  of  these  data  have  by  now  been  de¬ 
classified.  Dr.  h.c.  K.  G.  von  Stackeiberg  reports 
that  his  Emnid-Institut  in  West  Germany  has 
done  surveys  about  the  German  image  in  France, 
England,  five  Southeast  Asian  countries,  and  six 
l.atin  American  nations  for  the  use  of  the  German 
press  and  information  agency.  See  also  "The 
Image  of  America  Abroad"  (VI.  1960);  Pool  and 
Prasad  (VI,  1958);  Joseph  (VI,  1959);  and  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  Cantril  (VI,  1953), 


the  overall  image  of  the  United  States 
abroad  is  eminently  favorable  at  the  abstract 
level  of  opinions  about  America.  In  fact, 
taking  the  globe  as  a  whole,  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
major  power  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
despite  the  evidence  of  sporadic  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  demonstrations  and  the  burning  of 
U.S.I.S.  libraries. 

My  final  example  is  one  of  potential  im¬ 
pact  on  what  could  only  be  called  world 
opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  truly  world¬ 
wide  reaction  of  great  intensity  would  be 
kicked  off  against  any  power  which  first 
resorted  to  nuclear  weapons  anywhere  in 
today's  world. 

REGIONAL  AND  NATIONAL 
CONSENSUSES 

Short  of  these  relatively  rare  global  con¬ 
sensuses,  there  are  certain  basic  attitudes 
so  widely  held  in  certain  regions  or  areas  of 
the  world  that  they  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  both  by  the  governments  which  rule 
there  and  by  others  dealing  with  them.  The 
phobia  in  Latin  America  against  “American 
intervention”  is  one  example.  Similarly,  in 
almost  all  of  Africa  and  Asia,  basic  attitude 
patterns  opposed  to  “imperialism”  and 
“colonialism"  are  deeply  rooted.  So,  for 
example,  is  the  anti-Israeli  “set”  of  the 
Arab  world;  and,  fortunately  for  us,  the 
anti-Chinese  bias  in  much  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  situations 
where  there  is  a  meaningful  consensus  of 
public  opinion  in  particular  countries,  based 
upon  common  assumptions  and  attitudes  in 
regard  to  certain  issues  the  public  has  made 
matters  of  their  own  concern.  One  example 
is  the  widespread  support  for  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Public  in  the  United  States.2 
Another  is  the  almost  universal  aspiration 

-  My  as  yet  unpublished  American  study,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  shows  that  seven  out  of  ten  Amer¬ 
icans  agree  that  the  United  States  should  cooperate 
fully  with  the  United  Nations.  Dr.  Henry  Durant, 
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of  West  Germans  for  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  At  present,  too,  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that,  despite  their  “ignorance,”  most 
villagers  in  India  have  very  intense  opinions 
about  Pakistan,  no  matter  how  uninformed 
they  may  be  about  the  specifics  of  the 
Kashmir  issue.  Then  there  is  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  Germans  among  most  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Poles,  not  to  mention  the  anti- 
German  bias  of  the  public  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Another  example  is  the  general 
opposition  of  the  Japanese  public  to  the 
full-scale  rearmament  of  Japan. 

DOMESTIC  OPINION 

The  time  has  come  to  put  this  matter  into 
some  perspective.  To  start  with,  let  us  ad¬ 
mit  that,  by  and  large,  most  of  the  time, 
public  opinion,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
has  little  relevance  to  the  hundreds  of  day- 
to-day  decisions  on  routine  policy  problems 
made  by  our  Department  of  State  and  other 
foreign  offices.  Meaningful  opinion  on  such 
specifics  either  does  not  exist,  or,  where  it 
does  exist,  is  usually  so  weak,  either  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  public  holding  a  given 
view  or  as  to  the  intensity  of  their  feeling, 
that  it  has  little  significance.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  the  basics  of  a  country’s  foreign 
policy  and  its  international  posture,  govern¬ 
ment  policy  makers  themselves  live  in  a 
certain  climate  of  opinion.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  society  and  they  share 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  common  assump¬ 
tions — and  hence  attitudes — on  fundamen¬ 
tals  involved  in  whatever  consensuses  exist 
in  that  society,  if  only  among  its  elite.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  when  the  polls  show  that  the 
public  supports  a  given  policy,  the  decision¬ 
makers  will  usually  be  reassured  and  feel 
reinforced  in  their  pursuance  of  that  line 
of  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  any  particular 
country,  there  are  programs  and  policies 

of  the  British  Gallup  Poll,  reports  similar  support 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  goes  so  far  that 
60  per  cent  would  favor  a  United  Nations  police 
force,  even  if  relatives  of  theirs  had  to  serve  in  it. 


for  which  no  leader,  no  matter  how  popular 
or  expert,  can  engender  popular  endorse¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  the  climate  of  opinion 
imposes  limits,  sometimes  very  broad,  some¬ 
times  very  narrow,  on  each  government’s 
area  of  maneuver.  In  the  extreme,  certain 
things  are  virtually  taboo;  in  other  cases, 
they  are  merely  impolitic;  in  others,  any¬ 
thing  is  possible,  particularly  where  public 
opinion  is  either  nonexistent,  weak  or  di¬ 
vided. 

Even  totalitarian  governments  are  subject 
to  some  restraints  imposed  by  popular  psy¬ 
chology.  For  example,  the  desire  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  standard  of  living  among  the  Soviet 
people  is  now  so  strong  that  the  last  thing 
the  leadership  wants  is  another  armaments 
race  with  the  United  States,  which  would 
divert  more  resources  from  butter  to  guns. 
This  is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty;  and  why  Soviet  policy  has 
been  generally  unprovocatory  since  the  Cu¬ 
ban  missile  flare-up. 

Needless  to  say,  strong  leaders  sometimes 
fly  squarely  in  the  face  of  domestic  opinion. 
For  example.  President  de  Gaulle  is  pursu¬ 
ing  policies  opposed  to  the  integration  of 
Western  Europe  despite  the  fact  that  the 
French  Institute  of  Public  Opinion’s  figures 
have  consistently  showed  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  for  “Europe”  at  the  public  level.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  most  observers,  however,  de 
Gaulle  paid  a  price  for  this  obduracy  in  the 
way  of  diminished  popular  support  in  the 
last  presidential  election. 

FOREIGN  OPINION 

Even  more  often,  governments  do  and, 
indeed,  must  fly  in  the  face  of  public  opinion 
abroad.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
United  States  as  it  plays  its  role  of  world 
leadership.  In  particular  cases,  this  simply 
cannot  be  helped;  everyone  cannot  be 
pleased.  If  we  aid  India  to  rearm  against  the 
Chinese  threat,  we  are  bound  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Pakistani.  We  cannot  assist 
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Israel  without  provoking  an  anti-American 
outburst  from  the  Arab  world,  or  vice 
versa.  We  cannot  fight  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
without  enraging  the  “doves”  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

No  responsible  critic  of  current  practices 
that  I  have  ever  come  across  has  maintained 
that  our  government,  or  any  government, 
should  slavishly  follow  foreign  public  opin¬ 
ion;  nor  that  our  foreign  policy  should  be 
based,  exclusively  or  primarily,  upon  court¬ 
ing  momentary  popularity  abroad.  Our 
position  is  a  much  more  modest  one.  It  is 
that,  for  the  United  States  to  be  maximally 
effective  in  its  role  of  world  leadership, 
public  opinion  and  other  psychological 
data  should  be  cranked  into  the  overall  in¬ 
telligence  appraisals  of  given  situations;  and 
that,  at  all  levels  of  government,  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors  should  be  taken  into  account, 
among  other  factors,  in  framing  foreign 
policies  and  adopting  and  enunciating  inter¬ 
national  positions. 

You  may  well  ask:  “But  isn’t  this  so  ob¬ 
viously  desirable  in  today’s  world  that  it  is 
already  being  done?”  The  answer  is,  not 
nearly  enough;  and,  most  emphatically,  not 
systematically  enough — even  where  public 
opinion  data  are  available,  which  most  of 
the  time  is  not  the  case  with  the  limited  re¬ 
search  efforts  now  being  conducted. 

THE  RESEARCH  POTENTIAL 

Much  more  could  be  said;  but,  with  apol¬ 
ogies  to  Dean  Acheson,  I  believe  the  point 
has  been  made  that  there  are  widely  shared 
attitudes  on  international  matters,  whether 
global,  regional  or  national,  which  govern¬ 
ments  simply  must  take  into  account  and 
can  ignore  only  at  their  peril.  And  the  best 
way  to  find  out  about  these  with  certainty 
and  understanding,  I  would  contend,  is 
through  public  opinion  research. 

When  it  comes  to  such  research,  the  sky 
is  potentially  the  limit — or  should  I  say  the 
moon,  once  it  has  been  colonized?  Apart 
from  political  conditions  which  may  make 


such  an  operation  dimeuh  or  impossible,  it 
is  methodologically  feasible  by  now,  given 
the  proper  approach  and  facilities,  to  inter¬ 
view  almost  any  type  of  people,  anywhere 
on  the  earth  today,  from  the  most  primitive 
to  the  most  sophisticated.  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  international  networks  (of  which 
the  Gallup  Poll  and  Elrno  Wilson’s  Inter¬ 
national  Research  Associates  are  the  leading 
examples),  there  are  local  research  orga¬ 
nizations,  of  varying  degrees  of  compe¬ 
tency,  capable  of  carrying  out  opinion 
studies  in  many  countries  of  the  world  to¬ 
day.1  We  pollsters  even  have  our  own  inter¬ 
national  organization:  WAPOR,  the  World 
Association  of  Public  Opinion  Research, 
with  membership  from  more  than  40  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  need,  however,  is  not  only  for  more 
psychological  data  but  for  better  psycho¬ 
logical  data.  For  research  utilizing  public 
opinion  techniques  to  develop  its  full  poten¬ 
tial,  it  should  go  into  matters  more  basic 
than  “attitudes”  and  “opinions.”  It  should 
investigate  “reality  worlds”  in  general  and 
the  assumptions,  often  latent  or  implicit, 
upon  which  attitudes  and  opinions  arc 
founded.  It  should  look  into  the  aspirations, 
preoccupations,  values,  frustrations  and  al¬ 
legiances  of  the  people  studied.  For  deeper 
understanding,  it  should  be  carried  forward 
on  a  trend  basis  to  show  changes  systemati¬ 
cally.  For  fuller  meaningfulness,  t^e  findings 
should  be  interpreted  against  a  broadei 
background  of  social  science  data:  studies 
of  the  power  and  influence  structure  in  par¬ 
ticular  societies;  of  “national  character,”  to 
use  one  of  the  older  terms;  of  the  “political 
culture,”  to  refer  to  one  of  the  newer  con¬ 
cepts  (Inkeles  &  Levinson,  VI,  1954;  Pye 
&  Verba,  VI,  1965). 

1  Working  through  local  outfits,  our  Institute  for 
International  Social  Research,  for  example,  has 
been  able  to  conduct  surveys  in  some  21  countries 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including,  incidentally, 
two  Communist  nations,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
Most  of  the  results  are  analyzed  in  Hadley  Can- 
tril’s  The  Pattern  of  Human  Concerns  (VI,  1965). 
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Especially  if  this  is  done,  it  is  my  belief  by  the  United  States  and  other  governments, 
that  public  opinion  research  can  make  a  but  toward  our  broadest  international  goal: 
vital  contribution — far  more  than  it  is  pres-  a  more  stable,  viable,  happier,  democrati- 
ently  contributing — not  only  toward  the  cally-oriented  world,  with  greater  mutual 
more  effective  conduct  of  foreign  relations  understanding  between  peoples,  if  not  peace. 


r 


International  Influence  Process:  How  Relevant  is  the 
Contribution  of  Psychologists? 

ROBERT  H.  DAVIS 


Before  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
was  possible  to  base  national  strategy  on 
the  defensive  steps  that  might  be  taken  after 
a  war  broke  out.  Today,  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  defense,  which  is  now  techni¬ 
cally  infeasible  in  the  case  of  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  to  deterrence,  i.e.,  efforts  to 
influence  the  decision  to  attack.  This  shift 
in  emphasis  has  created  an  apparent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  psychologist  to  bring  to  bear 
on  questions  of  national  strategy  the  data 
and  insights  gleaned  from  literally  thousands 
of  studies.  For,  if  the  deterrence  process  is 
a  matter  of  influencing  the  decision-making 
behavior  of  other  human  beings,  surely  the 
psychologist  should  have  relevant  and  im¬ 
portant  observations  to  make  on  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Apparently  many  psychologists  agree 
with  this  assumption,  and  some  have  de¬ 
voted  considerable  effort  to  the  problem. 

Despite  the  psychological  implications 
implicit  in  the  concept  of  deterrence,  it  is 
not  universally  agreed  that  psychologists,  as 
scientists,  have  an  important  contribution 
to  make  to  this  area.  Probably  the  most 

•  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  21,  March  1966, 
pp.  236-243..  This  is  a  slightly  modified  version  of 
a  paper  read  as  a  Division  19  presentation  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation,  Los  Angeles,  September  1964.  The  au¬ 
thor  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Launor 
F.  Carter  of  System  Development  Corporation  and 
Robert  Boguslaw  of  American  University  for  their 
comments. 


vocal  spokesman  for  those  who  feel  psy¬ 
chologists  do  not  have  a  useful  role  to  play 
as  scientists  is  N.  Jordan  (VI,  1963),  who 
apparently  believes  that  much  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  effort  has  been,  if  not  downright  mis¬ 
guided  and  dangerous,  then,  at  least,  mis¬ 
spent.  My  purpose  here  is  to  take  a  look  at 
the  ways  in  which  social  scientists,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  psychologists,  in  particular,  have 
tried  to  apply  their  skills  and  knowledge  to 
the  problem  of  influencing  the  behavior  of 
other  nations,  and  to  try  to  assess  the  use¬ 
fulness  and  validity  of  their  efforts. 

Although  the  deterrence  problem  is  heav¬ 
ily  weighted  with  psychological  components, 
deterrence  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  inter¬ 
national  influence  process  toward  which  psy¬ 
chologists  have  directed  or  should  direct 
their  energies.  Deterrence  is  essentially  a 
negative  concept;  it  is  a  strategy  which 
threatens  punishment  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
courage  certain  forms  of  behavior.  Because 
deterrence  is  based  on  threats,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  leads  to  in¬ 
creased  tension.  Clearly,  there  are  other 
alternatives.  Many  believe  that  traditional 
diplomacy  has  emphasized  discouragement 
through  threat  rather  than  encouragement 
through  reinforcement.  Charles  Osgood 
(VI,  1962)  has  repeatedly  stressed  the 
more  positive  approach  to  influencing  the 
behavior  of  other  nations  by  advocating 
steps  which  would  reinforce  desired  behav¬ 
ior  and  reduce  international  tension.  Thus 
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it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  broad  forms 
of  international  influence:  deterrence,  and 
what  I  shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
encouragement. 

One  way  to  assess  the  appropriateness  of 
applying  the  science  of  psychology  to  this 
area  would  be  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
contributions  of  individual  psychologists. 
But  psychologists  have  written  and  said  so 
much  about  these  problems  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  that  an  exhaustive  review  would  be  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Furthermore, 
when  the  contributions  of  individuals  are 
evaluated,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  laps¬ 
ing  into  ad  hominem  arguments.  A  second 
approach  is  to  ask:  How  have  psychologists 
attacked  this  problem?  What  methods  of 
analysis  or  research  have  they  employed? 
To  what  extent  have  these  provided  useful 
and  valid  insights  about  the  international 
influence  process?  And  finally,  what  dangers 
characterize  particular  techniques? 

At  least  four  approaches  can  be  identi¬ 
fied:  (a)  Psychologists  have  devised  models 
of  the  international  influence  process;  ( b ) 
they  have  designed  simulations  or  games 
and  conducted  research  using  these  simula¬ 
tions;  (c)  they  have  drawn  on  the  vast  body 
of  research  which  has  been  conducted  on 
humans  and  lower  animals  to  support  argu¬ 
ments,  models,  and  suppositions  about  na¬ 
tional  and  international  decision  makers; 
and  finally,  ( d )  in  the  interest  of  complete¬ 
ness,  there  is  a  fourth  approach,  widely  used 
today,  which  has  not  been  the  special  forte 
of  psychologists  but  which  still  deserves 
discussion,  namely  the  game  theoretic  ap¬ 
proach. 

MODELS 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  the 
world  we  live  in  is  extremely  complex.  We 
seek  to  unravel  the  simplest  thread  only  to 
find  that  it  binds  together  an  enormously 
complex  array  of  interdependent  events. 
One  of  the  ways  commonly  used  to  deal 
with  this  problem  of  complexity  is  through 


the  construction  of  models.  Models  are 
simplified  representations  of  some  subject  of 
inquiry.  They  help  scientists  and  philoso¬ 
phers  alike  to  visualize  and  determine  how 
changes  in  one  aspect  of  the  model  would 
influence  other  aspects  or  how  such  changes 
would  influence  the  whole.  All  models  pre¬ 
sume  some  relationship  to  the  more  com¬ 
plex  reality  they  are  created  to  represent, 
and  since  they  are  less  complex  and  are 
directly  accessible  to  us,  they  can  be  manip¬ 
ulated  more  easily  than  the  real  world. 

Men  have  been  using  models  to  organize 
and  assist  them  in  their  understanding  of 
the  world  for  many  centuries.  Many  of  the 
models,  used  by  social  scientists  to  help 
organize  and  stimulate  thought,  have  been 
derived  from  physical  and  mechanical  sys¬ 
tems.  Descartes,  for  example,  is  identified 
with  the  rise  of  the  mechanistic  view  of  man 
— a  view  of  man  which,  incidentally,  he 
developed  using  as  a  model  primitive  auto¬ 
matons.  Clark  Hull’s  (VI,  1943)  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  brain  acts  as  an  automatic 
switchboard  falls  in  the  same  mechanistic 
tradition. 

Living  organisms  provide  the  basic  ana¬ 
logue  for  a  second  class  of  models,  or- 
ganismic  models.  The  organismic  models 
stress  the  interrelatedness  and  integrity  of  a 
system  as  well  as  notions  of  growth  and 
evolution,  a  point  of  view  which  has  been 
developed  in  a  very  sophisticated  form  by 
the  philosopher  A.  N.  Whitehead  (VI, 
1950),  but  one  which  is  also  familiar  to  psy¬ 
chologists  for  its  relevance  to  Gestalt  theory. 

One  of  the  notions  implied  by  the  classic 
organismic  model  is  purpose,  which  many 
social  scientists  still  reject  as  unscientific. 
The  modern  discipline  of  cybernetics 
(Wiener,  VI,  1954)  has  done  much  to  de¬ 
fine  purpose  in  essentially  mechanistic  terms 
and  it  is  now  used  quite  widely  as  a  model 
to  explain  individual,  social,  and  political 
behavior  (Deutsch,  II. 3,  1963).  The  com¬ 
puter,  of  course,  has  also  stimulated  new 
ideas  regarding  purposive  behavior,  particu¬ 
larly  the  development  of  computer  pro- 
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gram  (Miller,  Galanter,  &  Pribram,  Vi, 
1960). 

There  are  other  kinds  of  models  of  inter¬ 
est  to  social  scientists,  including,  of  course, 
mathematical  models;  but  if,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  we  ignore  models  inspired  by  game 
theory,  which  will  be  discussed  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  heading,  most  of  the  models  developed 
for  studying  the  international  influence  pro¬ 
cess  have  been  verbal.  The  complexity  of 
the  international  influence  process  requires 
the  use  of  multiple  models  as  well  as  verbal 
material  for  their  elaboration.  It  would  be 
possible  to  represent,  for  example,  some  of 
the  features  of  Osgood’s  model  of  the  inter¬ 
national  influence  process  by  a  flow  diagram 
(see  Figure  1).  Such  a  diagram  is  called  an 
analogue  model  (Churchman,  Ackoff,  & 
Amoflf,  VI,  1957).  But,  this  flow  diagram 
does  not  begin  to  represent  the  features  of 
the  process  which  Osgood  presumably  be¬ 
lieves  are  crucial  to  an  adequate  description 
of  the  situation,  Osgood  has  drawn  exten¬ 
sively  on  experimental  research  in  the  area 
of  perception  to  illustrate  phenomena  which 
are  assumed  to  influence  decision  makers, 
and  one  might  expand  on  the  model  shown 
in  Figure  1  by  constructing  additional 
models  to  represent  human  psychological 
considerations. 


David  Singer  (VI,  1962:  25-26),  a  politi¬ 
cal  scientist,  has  chosen  a  probability- 
utility  model  to  illustrate  some  of  the  per¬ 
ceptual  problems  of  deterrence.  This  model 
has  two  axes:  a  utility-disutility  dimension 
which  has  to  do  with  a  decision  maker’s 
assessment  of  the  positive  or  negative  value 
of  any  given  course  of  action,  and  a  sub¬ 
jective  probability  dimension  representing 
the  decision  maker’s  estimate  of  the  odds. 
Values  attached  to  the  dimensions  of  his 
model  vary,  of  course,  with  the  particular 
situation  in  which  the  decision  maker  finds 
himself.  Although  Singer  provides  no  con¬ 
crete  guides  for  assigning  values  to  these 
dimensions,  he  assumes  that  choice  is  a 
function  of  probability  multiplied  by  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure. 

To  illustrate,  the  model  shown  in  Fgure  2 
is  the  deterree’s  estimated  outcome  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  ideal  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  deterrer.  Probability  of  success  is  low 
and  the  gain  slight;  probability  of  failure  is 
high  and  the  consequences  relatively  great. 

Just  as  the  model  which  was  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  Osgood’s  approach  was  completely  in¬ 
adequate  to  encompass  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sing¬ 
er’s  model.  Singer  relies  primarily  on  verbal 
material  rather  than  the  analogue  model  of 


Figure  1.  Mode!  of  an  analog  model.  Schematic  illustration  of  some  of  the  features  of  Osgood’s 
ORIT. 
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(-)  Disutility  ■*--  - •  -  -  - •>  Utility  (  +  ) 

Figure  2.  Deteree's  estimated  outcomes.  Utility  and  proba¬ 
bility  of  success  are  both  low;  disutility  and  probability  of 
failure  are  both  high.  Rational  deterree  does  not  attack. 


Figure  2,  and  Osgood  has  not,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  ever  attempted  to  create  an  analogue 
model  of  the  strategy  he  has  proposed. 

There  are  dimensions  of  the  problem 
which  neither  Singer  nor  Osgood  analyzes 
in  detail,  and  the  requirement  for  multiple 
models  is  nicely  illustrated  by  citing  a  third 
model,  proposed  by  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  to 
illustrate  the  flow  of  foreign  policy  informa¬ 
tion  within  a  single  government  (see  Figure 
3). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
models  which  might  be  constructed  by  a 
shrewd  observer  of  a  process  as  complex  as 
this.  On  the  surface  this  may  seem  inconse¬ 
quential,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is 
quite  serious.  In  the  absence  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  about  models,  all  of  the  facts  which 
might  be  relevant  to  the  process  seem 
equally  important  because  there  is  no  guid¬ 
ing  paradigm.  Data  collection  and  even  ex¬ 
perimentation  are  consequently  far  more 
random  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
Thomas  Kuhn  (II.  1,  1962)  has  recently 
argued  most  effectively  that  the  near  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance  of  a  paradigm,  providing  re¬ 
search  consensus,  is  an  essential  step  on  the 
route  to  normal  science.  Social  science,  in 
general,  has  been  plagued  by  lack  of  con¬ 
sensus  regarding  fundamental  paradigms — 
certainly  no  such  consensus  exists  in  the 
present  case.  Yet,  the  construction  of  para¬ 


digms  and  agreement  regarding  them  is  es¬ 
sential  if  we  are  to  convert  our  philosophy 
into  science.  Thus,  the  enterprise  itself  is 
to  be  commended.  The  danger  lies  in  pre¬ 
mature  assumptions  about  the  validity  of 
our  models  and  the  courses  of  action  we 
recommend  on  the  basis  of  them.  Let  me 
illustrate  these  points  by  a  contrast  and 
example  with  the  physical  sciences.  New¬ 
ton’s  Opticks  provided  the  basic  paradigm 
for  research  in  optics  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  Newton  assumed  that  light  was  mate¬ 
rial  corpuscles.  The  fact  that  most  scientists 
accepted  the  paradigm  had  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  research  strategies.  Unlike 
early  wave  theorists,  they  began  to  search 
for  evidence  that  light  particles  exerted  a 
pressure  by  impinging  on  solid  bodies.  Their 
assumptions  had  little  if  any  direct  effect 
on  humanity  as  a  whole.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  social  scientists  were  to  accept  and 
actively  propose  Osgood's  model  of  the 
international  influence  process,  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  laboratories.  When  and  if 
psychologists  agree  to  do  tl  s.  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  name  of  the  game  is 
no  longer  psychology,  or  even  science,  but 
international  diplomacy — an  exceedingly 
complex  and  specialized  game  in  which  the 
stakes  are  unbelievably  high. 

In  defense  of  the  promotion  of  models  dc- 
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veloped  by  psychologists,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point,  out  that  we  are,  unfortunately,  living 
in  a  world  in  which  many  men  will  admit 
no  bounds  to  their  spheres  of  competence. 
All  around  us  there  are  those  willing  to 
make  the  most  blatant  and  unjustifiable 
generalizations  about  human  behavior  in 
support  of  their  prejudices  or  preferred 
strategies  of  action.  The  conflict  for  the 
social  scientist  is  clear.  If  he  adheres  to  the 
rigorous  canons  of  science,  his  voice  may 
never  be  heard  in  the  land.  If  he  speaks  out, 
as  a  social  scientist,  he  will  be  criticized 
(generally  by  his  own  colleagues)  for  his 
lack  of  rigor.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter 
there  is  the  question  of  purpose.  A  large 
part  of  our  research  has  been  directed  at 
isolating  fundamental  laws  of  animal  be¬ 
havior;  it  may  well  be  that  our  horizon  has 
been  too  narrow.  If  we  are  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  larger  issues  which  mankind 
faces,  and  be  taken  at  our  word,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  define  our  objectives 
more  broadly  and  utilize  techniques  which 
have  greater  face  validity. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  OR 
OPERATIONAL  SIMULATION 

There  is  a  class  of  research  now  being 
conducted  which  achieves  a  greater  degree 
of  face  validity  by  stressing  the  simulation 
of  content.  Any  international  political  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  characterized  in  terms  of  formal 
structure,  content,  or  psychological  essentials. 
Game  theory  stresses  formal  structure.  Em¬ 
pirical  research  in  the  area  of  bargaining  and 
negotiation  has  emphasized  psychological 
essentials.  Environmental  or  operational 
simulation  stresses  content. 

There  is  apt  to  be  some  confusion  over 
the  terms  “moder  and  “simulation”  Both 
are  extremely  broad  and  inclusive  terms,  and 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  various  categories 
of  each.  The  two  terms  have  in  common 
the  notion  of  an  abstract  representation  of 
some  subject  of  interest.  They  appear  to 
differ  primarily  in  terms  of  their  static  or 


dynamic  connotation.  Models  are  static, 
whether  they  be  iconic,  symbolic,  or  ana¬ 
logical.  On  the  other  hand,  they  need  not  be 
static;  they  can  be  “put  into  motion”  and 
the  effects  of  changes  on  them  can  be 
observed.  When  this  happens,  I  prefer  to 
use  the  term  simulation.  Thus,  for  example, 
there  are  stochastic  models,  which  are  es¬ 
sentially  a  set  of  assumptions  about  how 
probabilities  are  effected  by  some  clearly 
recognizable  time-ordered  sequence  of 
events.  But  there  are  also  stochastic  simula¬ 
tions  which  “set  the  model  in  motion”  and 
enable  the  experimenter  to  compare  theo¬ 
retically  predicted  outcomes  with  observed 
outcomes.  Such  simulations  may  use  digital 
computers  or  they  may  be  done  manually, 
but  they  amount  to  test  runs  of  models  under 
conditions  which  are  determined  by  the 
play  of  emergent  events. 

The  particular  kind  of  simulation  which 
bears  most  directly  on  the  international  in¬ 
fluence  process  is  environmental  simulation, 
or  operational  simulation  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Environmental  simulation  seeks  to 
preserve  the  complexity  of  the  environment 
rather  than  abstract  it  away.  When  using 
environmental  simulation,  the  experimenter 
tries  to  maintain  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  environment  and  allows  human  partici¬ 
pants  to  respond  to  a  situation  which 
resembles  as  nearly  as  possible  “real  life.” 
Both  the  more  traditional  social-psycho¬ 
logical  experiment  and  environmental  simu¬ 
lation  involve  measuring  human  actions — 
one  in  an  abstract  environment  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  real-life  situation, 
the  other  in  a  more  complete  replica  of  its 
real-life  counterpart. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of  this 
kind  of  simulation.  Although  m,  dern  day 
enviromental  simulations  frequently  make 
use  of  digital  computers,  their  origins  can, 
nevertheless,  be  traced  back  to  at  least  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  development  of 
early  war  games.  Even  today,  some  of  the 
most  critical  political-military  simulations, 
the  so-called  JCS  Politico  Military  Desk 
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Games,  do  not  require  computers.  These 
“games”  are  actually  role-playing  situations 
in  which  individual  players  represent  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments  or 
factions  within  governments  (McDonald, 
VI,  1964).  The  environmental  simulation 
probably  best  known  in  academic  circles 
is  Inter-Nation  Simulation,  identified  pri¬ 
marily  with  Harold  Guetzkow  (V.2,  1959) 
and  his  students.  It  has  been  used  to  study 
such  problems  as  Osgood’s  Graduated  and 
Reciprocated  Initiative  in  Tension-Reduction 
Strategy — GRIT  (Crow,  VI,  1963)  and 
some  effects  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  technology  (Brody,  VI,  1963).  A 
description  of  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
interesting  simulations  of  this  type  has  only 
recently  become  available  in  unclassified 
literature  (Abt,  VI,  1964).  It  is  a  man- 
machine  game,  called  temper,  which  is 
global  in  scope  and  permits  up  to  39  players. 

Several  characteristics  of  these  simula¬ 
tions  are  worth  noting.  First,  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  expensive  to  design  and  develop. 
Second,  individual  runs  of  the  game  often 
require  large  numbers  of  subjects — fre¬ 
quently  subjects  who  have  had  prior  special¬ 
ized  training.  Consequently,  the  replications 
necessary  to  obtain  the  customary  estimates 
of  error  variance  are  difficult  and  costly 
to  obtain.  Third,  and  perhaps  more  germane 
to  the  present  discussion,  is  the  fact  that 
experiments  using  environmental  simulation 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  conducted  to  derive  basic 
laws  of  international  behavior  or  to  test  for¬ 
mal  theory;  instead,  they  arc  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  certain  specific 
phenomena  under  relatively  controlled  con¬ 
ditions  and  intervening  in  the  process  to 
observe  effects.  Whether  the  results  can  be 
extrapolated  to  the  real  world  remains 
arguable.  Generally,  it  is  assumed  that,  as 
a  minimum,  simulations  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sentative  if  the  real  world  will  produce  use¬ 
ful  insights  and  add  support  to  (or  refute) 
arguments  of  an  informal,  less  structured 
nature. 

The  emotional  overtones  which  always 


characterize  international  crises  can  seldom 
— if  ever — be  simulated  in  the  laboratory. 
A  significant  aspect  of  reality  is  thus  virtually 
always  missing  from  the  environment  of  the 
simulated  decision  maker.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  startling  results  of  a  study  re¬ 
ported  by  Shure,  Rogers,  and  Meeker  (VI, 
1963).  In  their  study,  the  operating  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  SAGE  battle  staff,  responsible  for 
the  air  defense  of  a  sector  of  the  United 
States,  was  simulated  in  the  laboratory.  Four 
three-man  teams  of  Air  Force  ROTC  stu¬ 
dents  (or  specialists  in  air  defense)  faced 
various  decision  situations.  One  of  these 
situations  involved  the  choice  of  surrender¬ 
ing  or  continuing  to  fight  after  apparent 
defeat.  That  is,  with  their  sector  in  ruins 
and  information  from  the  simulated  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  indicating  that  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  SAC  and  ADC  headquarters, 
many  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  and 
military  targets  have  been  destroyed,  all  four 
crews  decided  to  continue  fighting.  When 
one  crew  was  advised  that  if  they  reevaluated 
the  situation  other  cities  might  be  spared, 
they  still  elected  to  go  on  resisting.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  many  factors  may  ac¬ 
count  for  this  dedication  on  the  part  of 
these  experimental  subjects,  and  the  authors 
of  this  report  discuss  several  possible  ex¬ 
planations,  including  discipline,  a  lack  of 
humanitarian  values,  and  cognitive  disso¬ 
nance.  A  more  compelling  explanation  may 
lie  in  a  defect  which  characterizes  all  simula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  i.e.,  inability  to  capture 
the  emotional  overtones  of  the  situation 
simulated. 

GENERALIZING  FROM  TRADI¬ 
TIONAL  RESEARCH 

Presumably  the  vast  body  of  literature 
and  data  collected  by  social  scientists  over 
the  past  several  decades  also  provides  valu¬ 
able  insights  regarding  the  international  in¬ 
fluence  process.  Use  of  such  data  for  this 
purpose  requires  a  number  of  assumptions. 
First,  one  must  assume  that  it  is  possible 
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to  generalize  from  the  data  of  individual 
behavior  to  the  behavior  of  nations.  Deci¬ 
sions  in  international  relations  are,  after  all, 
made  by  individuals  who  are  presumed  to 
be  subject  to  common  psychological  laws  or 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  national 
decisions  are  made  in  the  context  of  com¬ 
plex  organizational  structures  which  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  internal  conflict,  inertia,  and 
countless  constraints  on  individual  decision 
makers.  Behind  the  formal  organizational 
structure,  available  for  convenient  reference 
in  the  government  manuals,  lurks  an  in¬ 
formal  structure  with  none  of  the  tidy  levels 
of  responsibility  or  clear-cut  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  Decisions  affecting  a  nation’s 
destiny  are  made  daily  by  numberless  indi¬ 
viduals  acting,  reacting,  or  failing  to  act. 
Second,  one  must  recognize  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  data  of  psychology  comes  from 
two  highly  select  populations,  the  college 
sophomore  and  the  albino  rat.  As  a  mini¬ 
mum,  generalizing  from  animal  studies  to 
international  relations  presents  formidable 
problems.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  sopho¬ 
mores,  Boguslaw,  Glick,  and  I  (Boguslaw, 
Davis  &  Glick,  VI,  1964)  have  recently 
collected  evidence  which  tends  to  indicate 
that  for  certain  complex  socioeconomic 
decisions,  college  students  may  behave  very 
differently  from  mature,  experienced  scien¬ 
tists  and  administrators.  Third,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  controlled  psychological 
experiment  is  the  abstracting  away  of  com¬ 
plexity.  Special,  highly  artificial  environ¬ 
ments  are  required  to  elicit  some  of  the 
perceptual  and  other  psychological  phenom¬ 
ena  which  have  provided  the  basis  for  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  the  international  influence 
process.  Unfortunately,  the  frequency  of 
interaction  between  political,  social,  and  psy¬ 
chological  variables  is  so  great  as  to  open 
to  question  the  usefulness  of  this  approach 
for  extrapolating  to  real  life. 

Nevertheless,  psychologists  have  gener¬ 
alized  from  such  abstract  situations  to  com¬ 
plex  political  problems.  One  need  not  look 
far  for  examples  of  such  extrapolations  of 


individual  psychology  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  world  of  international  politics.  Charles 
Osgood  resorts  repeatedly  to  this  device  in 
his  many  articles,  making  extensive  use  of 
perceptual  studies.  Ross  Stagner  (VI,  1961), 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner  (VI,  1961),  and  T. 
W.  Milburn  (VI,  1961 )  have  found  it  useful 
to  extrapolate  from  the  data  of  individual 
psychology  to  the  behavior  of  larger  social 
systems.  And  I  have  done  it  (Davis,  VI, 
1963).  Indeed,  one  suspects  that  a  truly 
exhaustive  list  would  include  a  very  large 
number  of  psychologists. 

A  special  case  of  generalizing  from  tradi¬ 
tional  research  is  the  rapidly  expanding  use 
of  mixed-motive  games  for  the  collection  of 
empirical  data  about  how  humans  behave 
in  negotiating  and  bargaining  situations 
(Meeker,  Shure,  &  Moore,  VI,  1964).  The 
prisoner’s  dilemma  is  particularly  useful  for 
such  studies  and  a  number  of  variants  of  this 
game  have  been  described  by  Pilisuk  and 
Rapoport  (VI,  1964). 

GAME  THEORETIC 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  will  be 
useful  to  distinguish  two  broad  categories 
of  games:,  the  so-called  zero-sum  game  and 
the  non-zero-sum  game.  Zero-sum  games  are 
competitive  and  one  player’s  gain  is  an¬ 
other's  loss.  Indeed,  in  such  a  game  coopera¬ 
tion  will  always  result  in  one  player  having 
a  smaller  payoff  than  he  could  have  had 
without  cooperation.  Although  this  penalty 
for  cooperation  may  appear  to  some  to  be  so 
unrealistic  a  restriction  as  to  completely 
eliminate  it  as  a  rational  tool  for  the  analysis 
of  real  life  diplomatic  situations,  there  are 
those  who  apparently  believe  that  contem¬ 
porary  military  and  diplomatic  policy  is.  in 
fact,  one  vast  zero-sum  game  in  which  gains 
and  losses  do  sum  to  zero.  Mutual  accom¬ 
modation  and  the  possibility  of  unilateral 
gain  through  cooperation  are  frequently 
deplored  by  those  who  see  the  world  in  these 
terms;  total  victory  is  extolled.  In  the  zero- 
sum  game,  many  of  the  most  obvious  fca- 
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tures  of  international  political  bargaining 
and  problem  solving,  such  as  bluffs,  threats, 
promises,  and  similar  psychological  factors, 
are  completely  irrelevant.  Indeed,  the  zero- 
sum  game  is  in  the  domain  of  the  strategy 
of  pure  conflict;  there  is  no  need  for  psy¬ 
chology  in  this  domain,  for  its  players  are 
assumed  to  be  perfectly  rational  and  moti¬ 
vated  by  greed. 

Clearly  there  are  many  situations  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiation  in  which  one  player’s 
gain  is  not  another’s  loss.  Furthermore,  both 
parties  to  a  negotiation  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  gain  by  cooperation.  Games 
which  introduce  these  possibilities  are  called 
non-zero-sum.  A  class  of  non-zero-sum 
games  called  the  mixed-motive  game  permits 
both  competition  and  cooperation  to  occur. 
Unlike  the  zero-sum  game,  the  mixed-motive 
game  involves  at  least  tacit  communication 
between  players,  and  the  outcome  depends 
upon  the  social  interactions  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Game  theory,  as  it  relates  to  the  zero- 
sum  game,  treats  the  players  as  rational 
automatons,  and  since  the  criteria  for  their 
behavior  are  explicitly  specified,  their  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  deduced  within  the  framework 
of  the  theory.  The  mixed-motive  game,  on 
the  other  hand,  introduces  great  uncertainty 
about  the  player,  his  value  system  and  his 
strategy.  The  mixed-motive  game,  in  short, 
reintroduces  psychology — but  with  it,  as  one 
might  suspect,  destroys  the  possibility  of 
deriving  a  normative  theory  by  analytic 
means.  The  study  of  mixed-motive  games  is 
therefore  largely  an  empirical  matter  (Schel- 
ling,  VI,  1960). 

SOME  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Decisions  affecting  the  international  in¬ 
fluence  process  are  commonly  made  in  the 
context  of  a  dynamic  and  complex  environ¬ 
ment.  Frequently,  the  most  critical  situation, 
involving  the  effort  to  influence  one’s  op¬ 
ponent  or  even  one's  allies,  is  one  of  a  kind 
and  requires  a  unique  solution;  action-rele¬ 
vant  states  of  the  system  of  international 


relations  during  an  emergency  such  as  the 
Cuban  crisis  cannot  be  specified  or  predicted 
in  advance.  Instead,  the  situation  is  emergent 
(Boguslaw.  VI,  1961).;  In  this  sense,  the 
real  world  frequently  takes  on  the  character 
of  a  problem-solving  situation  rather  than 
a  highly  structured  bargaining  and  negotia¬ 
tion  situation.1  In  addition,  foreign  policy 
does  not  reflect  a  single  will,  intent,  or  pur¬ 
pose.  Instead,  it  is  the  melding  together  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  motives  and 
objectives  of  uncounted  individuals,  converg¬ 
ing  by  processes  oi..y  half  understood  on  a 
few  men  who  act  or  react  or  fail  to  act  and 
thereby  hurtle  us  to  the  brink  of  war  or 
jerk  us  back  to  the  sanctuary  of  an  uneasy 
peace.  To  the  extent  that  our  destiny  is 
determined  by  individuals,  as  Simon  (VI, 
1957)  has  observed,  these  individuals  con¬ 
struct  their  own  simplified  models  of  reality 
and  behave  rationally  with  respect  to  that 
model,  even  though  their  “behavior  is  not 
even  approximately  optimal  with  respect 
to  the  real  world  (p.  199).” 

Game  theory,  which  is  designed  to  deal 
with  highly  structured  rather  than  emergent 
situations  certainly  is  not  directly  applicable 
to  the  kind  of  world  I  have  just  described. 
Nor  can  we  hope  to  substitute  our  models 

1  One  aspect  of  the  international  influence  pro¬ 
cess  which  appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  those 
who  have  emphasized  the  game  theoretic  approach, 
including  those  who  have  stressed  the  mixed-mo¬ 
tive  game,  is  problem  solving.  Because  economists 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  original  work  in  this 
area.  Homo  economicus,  rather  than  man  as  a 
problem  solver,  has  been  emphasized.  To  psychol¬ 
ogists  who  followed  the  Cuban  crisis  closely,  for 
example,  the  problem-solving  aspects  stood  out  in 
bold  relief.  The  effort  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  inspection  problem,  which  included 
a  number  of  interesting  suggestions,  such  as  the 
proposed  use  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Red 
Cross,  for  this  purpose,  nicely  illustrates  its  prob¬ 
lem-solving  dimensions.  Almost  daily  exploratory 
suggestions  by  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Nations,  and 
other  nations  (and  their  rejection)  created  a  dy¬ 
namic  and  emergent  environment.  The  formally 
structured  aspects  of  classical  bargaining  were  all 
but  absent. 
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of  reality  for  the  decision  maker’s  personal 
model,  and  it  is  not  obvious  that  we  should 
try  since  our  models,  too,  are  incomplete. 

The  problem  is  not  to  provide  an  invariant 
prescription  for  the  ills  of  the  world,  but  to 
enrich  the  decision  maker’s  understanding 
of  its  complexity.  We  ought  not  to  insist 
that  decision  makers  adopt  our  model  of 
reality,  but  that  they  expand  their  models  by 
taking  account  of  factors  which  we  believe 
to  be  relevant.  In  this  sense,  the  task  is  not 


to  tell  the  decision  maker  what  he  ought  to 
do,  i.e.,  to  formulate  policy,  but  to  help  him 
understand  an  aspect  of  reality  of  which  he 
may  be  unaware.  The  data  from  individual 
and  social  psychology  are  surely  applicable 
in  some  way,  but  the  transform  equations 
are  unknown,  and  we  should  not  presume 
to  know  them.  What  we  should  aim  to  do 
with  the  tools,  techniques,  and  data  at  hand 
is  to  help  the  decision  maker  formulate  more 
complete  models  of  reality. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Functions  of  Policy-Oriented 
Social  Science 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTIC  STUDY  OF  FUNCTIONS 


Implicit  in  many  of  the  previous  discus¬ 
sions  in  this  book  have  been  certain  judg¬ 
ments  concerning  the  utilitarian  value  of 
social  science.  Nowhere  are  judgmental  and 
hortatory  approaches  to  the  social  roles  of 
the  social  sciences  more  evident  than  in 
discussions  of  the  functions  of  policy-ori¬ 
ented  social  science.  For,  in  these  discus¬ 
sions.  "function"  invariably  means  purpose 
and  the  concern  has  been  much  more  with 
what  is  “proper,”  "laudable,”  "feasible,”  or 
“scientific"  in  applied  and  policy-oriented 
research  than  with  identifying  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  objective  consequences  of  specific 
research  activities. 

In  the  introductory  pages  we  indicated 
more  particularly  our  dissatisfaction  with 
current  formulations  of  the  sociology  of 
science  as  models  for  empirical  study  of  the 
social  roles  of  social  scientists.1  We  had 
reason  to  question  the  common  assumptions 
of  a  divine  harmony  between  the  philosoph¬ 
ical,  technical,  and  social-behavioral  systems 
of  science.  Because  they  are  affected  by  the 
intense,  although  nondistinctive,  strivings  of 
science  for  autonomy,  we  fear  these  models 

1  See,  "Editors'  Introduction,”  pp.  18-23. 


of  the  sociology  of  science  may  introduce 
a  special  bias  when  applied  to  relations 
between  scientific  research  and  other  institu¬ 
tions.  Questions  of  the  uses  and  usefulness 
of  research  are,  of  course,  one  class  of  such 
relations.  Many  other  aspects  of  the  extra¬ 
system  relationships  of  research  are  inter¬ 
connected  with  the  actual  and  perceived 
usefulness  of  social  science  knowledge  to 
specific  clienteles  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

As  was  suggested  in  the  Editors’  Introduc¬ 
tion,  the  empirical  study  of  science  would 
be  improved  by  use  of  models  that: 

1.  did  not  restrict  delineation  of  the 
norms  of  scientific  activity  to  principles 
derived  from  epistemic  requirements; 

2.  did  not  assume  that  all  normative  and 
technical  elements  in  the  culture  of  science 
were  logically  consistent  with  one  another  or 
consistent  with  regard  to  the  specific  action 
they  might  suggest  in  any  concrete  situation 
— i.e.,  models  that  allowed  for  more  room 
for  alternatives  and  conflict; 

3.  payed  greater  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  viability  of  a  system; 

4.  did  not  make  exaggerated  assumptions 
regarding  the  uniqueness  of  scientific  activity. 
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SELF-IMAGES.  PRESENTATIONAL  IMAGES  AND  PERCEIVED  IMAGES 


In  extrasystem  relationships  many  of  the 
operating  assumptions  that  are  implicitly 
accepted  as  bases  for  action  within  the  group 
are  open  to  questioning  and  challenge,  de¬ 
fense  and  modification.  In  their  interaction 
with  publics  and  clienteles,  professions  and 
institutions  develop  “externalized-images” 
which  are  idealized,  abstracted,  and  stereo¬ 
typed.  There  are,  in  other  words,  ideal, 
presentational  cultural  images  of  an  institu¬ 
tion.  These  images  do  not  correspond  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  idealized  in-group  self-images 
which  incorporate  to  a  fuller  extent  com¬ 
plexities  that  are  understood  only  by  col¬ 
leagues — understood  both  in  the  sense  of 
comprehension  and  acceptance.  The  publicly 
perceived  and  accepted  images,  in  turn, 
deviate  from  the  presented  images  in  that 
they  include  recognition  of  the  presenta¬ 
tional  idea,  but  only  as  modified  by  a  host  of 
other  influences  among  which  are  the  experi¬ 
ences,  interests,  needs,  and  expectations  of 
the  perceivers. 

Social  science,  of  course,  has  suffered 
from  particularly  difficult  problems  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  correspondence  among  its  self- 
images,  its  presentational  images,  and  those 
held  by  its  publics  and  clienteles.  A  paper 
by  Alpert  <111.2,  1958)  offers  a  succinct 
illustration  of  scientists’  attempts  to  increase 
this  correspondence.  Writings  in  Alpert’s 
vein,  while  explicitly  addressed  to  the  mis¬ 
perceptions  of  the  public,  frequently  have 
colleagues  as  their  audiences  and  serve  to 
reinforce  an  ideal  self-image.  The  following 
statements  of  what  Alpert  sees  as  the  most 
common  objections  to  the  social  sciences  and 
his  refutations  of  these  were  presented  with 
special  reference  to  support  of  social  science 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation,  but 
are  seen  as  having  wider  implications: 

“Vagueness.  One  cannot  identify  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  or  know  just  where  and  how  far 
one  is  going  in  a  social  science  program,  since 
the  social  sciences  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
Comment.  While  the  phrase  ‘social  science’  is 


used  quite  loosely  in  some  quarters,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  be  both  specific  and  concrete 
in  identifying  the  precise  areas  of  the  social 
sciences  which  are  included  in  a  program  of 
research  support.  This  has  been  achieved  by 
identifying  the  program  in  terms  of  recognizable 
and  established  academic  disciplines. 

“Controversy.  The  social  sciences  involve 
areas  of  public  controversy  which  might 
jeopardize  an  agency’s  general  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Comment..  The  social  sciences  un¬ 
questionably  involve  areas  of  public  controversy, 
but  the  experience  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  government  agencies  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  reliance  on  scientific 
methods  and  the  scientific  integrity  of  investi¬ 
gators  can  insure  freedom  from  involvement  in 
controversial  areas. 

“Soft  Areas.  The  social  sciences  include 
activities  which  are  scarcely  identifiable  as  sci¬ 
ence  and  are  more  concerned  with  considera¬ 
tions  of  ethics,  welfare,  and  philosophical 
interpretations  of  man’s  destiny.  Comment.  The 
term  ‘social  sciences’  covers  a  wide  range  of 
activities.  These  activities  may  be  thought  of 
in  terms  of  a  continuum.  At  one  end  of  the 
continuum  lie  the  hard-core  scientific  studies 
of  human  social  behavior.  These  include  the 
use  of  experimental  techniques,  controlled  ex¬ 
periments,  laboratory  studies,  statistical  and 
mathematical  methods,  survey  design  tech¬ 
niques,  the  development  of  measurement  de¬ 
vices  and  instruments  such  as  standardized  tests 
and  scales,  the  empirical  testing  of  hypotheses 
and  concepts,  and  other  characteristic  features 
of  scientific  research.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
continuum  lie  philosophical,  ethical,  and  politi¬ 
cal  studies  and  interpretations  of  human  social 
conduct  ....  A  social  science  program  within 
the  general  framework  of  scientific  objectives 
can  properly  be  limited  to  the  hard-core  scien¬ 
tific  end  of  the  continuum. 

“Debasement  of  Human  Dignity.  Social 
science  provides  powerful  weapons  for  ‘hidden 
persuaders,’  ’brainwashers,’  and  other  manipula¬ 
tors  of  human  populations  and  permits  them 
to  direct  and  control  human  lives.  Comment.. 
The  social  sciences  do  not  differ  from  the 
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natural  sciences  in  the  utilization  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  scientist  provides  fundamental 
knowledge.  The  objectives  toward  which  that 
knowledge  is  directed  are  beyond  his  im¬ 
mediate  control  and  are  determined  by  a 
complex  of  societal  forces.  Whether  the  atom 
is  used  for  peace  or  destruction,  whether  bac¬ 
teria  are  mobilized  for  purposes  of  health  or 
disease,  whether  knowledge  of  human  motiva¬ 
tions  is  used  to  provide  happiness  or  to  sell 
soap,  are  alternatives  which  the  scientist  as 
seeker  of  knowledge  and  truth  cannot  deter¬ 
mine.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
best  defenses  against  the  manipulators  of  the 
human  spirit  is  the  understanding  of  their  tech¬ 
niques  and  weapons  which  social  science  pro¬ 
vides.  ,  ,  . 

ENGINEERING 

For  presentational  images,  formulations 
of  the  uses  of  social  science  have  largely 
followed  a  restricted  model  of  functions  that 
we  will  call  “ engineering  junctions 

In  distinguishing  “engineering”  concep¬ 
tions  from  the  other  conceptions  of  the  uses 
of  research,  we  are  considering  six  loosely- 
defined  dimensions  of  possible  variation. 
These  dimensions  can  be  applied  to  para¬ 
digms  comprehending  the  production  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  the  ways  in  which 
knowledge  relates  to  purposive  action;  to 
the  manner  in  which  problems  are  presented 
to  social  scientists  as  well  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  social  scientists  address  themselves 
to  problems.  “Engineering”  conceptions  are 

1  For  general  writings  which  explicitly  or  im¬ 
plicitly  use  the  engineering  model  see.  e  g.,  Alpert 
(III.2'  1958).  Glock  (I,  1961),  Hauser  (I,  1946), 
l-ikert  (I,  1953  and  1957).  Pfaffman  <111.2.  1965); 
for  examples  of  those  relating  it  to  specific  cases  of 
decision-making  see,  Bray  (V.2,  1962),  Kluckhohn 
(V.3,  1944),  Myrdal  (V.3,  1952),  Windle  and 
Vallance  (V.2.  1964);  for  examples  of  writings 
dealing  with  the  engineering  problems  of  "conver¬ 
sion”  and  training  of  social  technicians  or  "middle¬ 
men"  see,  Heimer  (V.l,  1965),  Herring  (V.l, 
1947),  Lundberg  (V.l.  1966);  for  critiques  of  the 
engineering  model  see  Gouldner  (V.l,  1957), 
Kecskemeti  (I,  1952),  Shils  (I,  1961). 


“Applied  Research.  The  social  sciences  are 
applied  and  practical  and  therefore  have  no 
place  in  a  program  dedicated  to  support  of 
basic  research  and  education.  Comment.  Like 
other  scientific  disciplines,  the  social  sciences 
have  an  identifiable  basic  or  fundamental 
component  as  well  as  an  applied  or  develop¬ 
mental  orientation.  Although  the  line  between 
basic  and  applied  research  is  often  difficult  to 
draw  in  many  scientific  areas,  experience  over 
several  years  had  indicated  the  possibility  of  a 
satisfactory  operating  division  of  labor  between 
agencies  supporting  fundamental  explorations 
of  the  unknown  in  social  science  and  those 
whose  major  responsibilities  lie  in  applied  areas 
such  as  mental  health,  delinquency,  marketing, 
social  security,  and  illegitimacy  (pp.  684-685).” 

FUNCTIONS 

those  that  tend  toward  the  low  region  de¬ 
fined  by  the  following  dimensions; 

1.  Number  of  variables  embraced  in  the 
problem  definition. 

2.  The  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  postu¬ 
lated  means-ends  relationships  among  the 
variables. 

3.  The  number  of  possible  parties  whose 
differing  interest  standpoints  are  considered 
relevant. 

4.  The  degree  of  system  closure  posited. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  historical  or  dy¬ 
namic  changes  of  system  and  environment 
arc  considered. 

6.  The  degree  to  which  variables  are  con¬ 
sidered  that  are  inaccessible  to  experimental 
or  practical  manipulation. 

Since  variation  is  possible  along  any  of 
these  dimensions  independently  of  others, 
and  since  a  broad  range  of  variation  in  some 
of  the  dimensions  is  possible,  a  vast  number 
of  types  of  knowledge  functions  could  be 
defined  by  possible  combinations  of  position 
with  respect  to  all  six.  We  are  positing  a  con¬ 
siderable  tendency  for  correlated  variation 
of  paradigms  along  these  dimensions,2  and 

-There  are  some  theoretical  grounds  for  ex¬ 
pecting  that  among  scientists  themselves  there 
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we  will  focus  on  just  three  general  regions 
or  vectors. 

That  social  scientists’  conceptions  sub¬ 
sumed  in  the  engineering  model  are  con¬ 
sonant  with  those  of  many  clients  may  help 
explain  its  dominance  as  a  definition  of  the 
functions  of  research.  Many  of  those  who 
see  social  science  contributing  to  their  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  look  to  it  for  a  “scientific” 
contribution;  that  is,  they  accept  the  simi¬ 
larity  if  not  the  identity  of  social  and  natural 
science.  These  administrators  and  practi¬ 
tioners  are  most  likely  to  see  social  science 
contributing  in  the  way  which  we  have  called 
engineering.  Not  only  does  this  follow  from 
the  most  common,  lay  cultural  conceptions 
of  what  science  is  and  what  it  can  do,  but  it 
also  derives  from  the  way  in  which  a  prac¬ 
tical  problem  is  seen  as  potentially  solvable 
by  science.1  This  occurs  when  the  problem 
already  presents  itself  in  terms  of  a  few 
potentially  manipulable  variables  and  where 
a  solution  is  seen  as  possible  through  finding 
an  underlying  principle  which,  to  use  a  col¬ 
loquialism,  gives  one  a  handle  on  them. 

When  thinking  of  the  utilization  of  their 
work,  social  scientists  have  tended  to  use 
formulations  that  are  consonant  with  these 
lay  perspectives.  Utilization  is  thus  seen  as 
involving  the  application  of  scientific  gen¬ 
eralizations  and  propositions  to  a  few  critical 
and  easily  manipulable  variables.  When  the 
variables  in  the  scientist’s  formulation  are 
translatable  into  the  very  terms  in  which 
the  user  confronts  his  problem  the  conso¬ 
nance  is  particularly  great.  This  conception 
has  particular  appeal  to  scientists  in  that  it 
fits  the  analogical  association  of  their  work 
with  the  paradigm  of  science  associated 
with  the  best-known  examples  of  classical 
physics,  i.e.,  crucial  experiments  involving 
few  variables  in  a  closed  system.  When  the 
ends  posed  in  the  practical  problem  formula- 

would  be  some  more  inclined  to  resolve  the  ten¬ 
sions  arising  from  different  scientific  norms  by  giv¬ 
ing  primacy,  say,  to  those  favoring  parsimony  and 
specificity  over  those  dictating  value  neutrality  and 
exhaustiveness. 

1See,  for  example,  Storer  <11.1,  1966:  1-2).. 


tion  are  accepted,  the  engineering  model  is 
also  attractive  to  the  scientist  in  that  it  per¬ 
mits  him  to  take  a  purely  instrumental 
stance  in  his  work. 

From  the  structural-functional  standpoint, 
it  would  be  anticipated  that  threats  to  group 
integrity  will  mobilize  the  most  universally 
accepted  core  elements  of  a  given  culture. 
In  the  case  of  applied  research,  the  doctrine 
is  objectivity.  The  simple,  predetermined 
ends  in  engineering  formulations  protect  the 
value-free  and  disinterested  stance  of  social 
scientists.  In  contrast  to  frankly  service- 
oriented  professions  that  define  the  value 
criteria  toward  which  their  art  is  directed 
in  terms  of  their  own  systems  of  thought — 
criteria  of  health  in  the  case  of  medicine 
or  of  justice  in  the  case  of  law — the  stance 
of  value  disinterestedness  surrenders  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  criteria  to  clienteles.  That  it 
involves  securing  autonomy  by  a  surrender 
of  autonomy  is  a  source  of  tension  for  social 
scientists  that  gives  the  engineering  model 
greater  place  in  the  presentational  culture 
than  in  the  action  system. 

The  popularity  of  the  engineering  model 
has  followed  not  only  from  its  shaping  of 
images,  but  also,  in  turn,  from  the  way  these 
images  have  positioned  social  science  activ¬ 
ities  organizationally.  This  has  been  partic¬ 
ularly  important  in  the  immediate  postwar 
era  when  the  burgeoning  of  social  science 
programs  took  place  largely  within  the  fed¬ 
eral  research  and  development  structure;  a 
structure  that  was  particularly  congenial  to 
engineering  orientations.  Both  then  and 
earlier,  in  seeking  to  convert  potential  clien¬ 
teles  who  were  dubious  about  the  scientific 
claims  of  social  science,  those  who  have  had 
the  roles  of  prosclytizcrs,  salesmen,  brokers, 
or  public  relations  men  for  social  science 
have  couched  their  appeals  largely  in  terms 
of  engineering  models.  To  the  extent  that 
work  in  the  social  sciences  was  dependent 
upon  the  support  of  lay  clienteles,  what  was 
done  and  how  it  was  done  was  often  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  sales  talk. 

An  examination  of  social  science  research 
programs  in  the  military  in  support  of  per- 
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sonnei  selection,  management,  training,  and 
the  design  of  man-machine  systems  yields 
numerous  examples  of  work  following  en¬ 
gineering  models.  An  example  in  our  par¬ 
ticular  subject  area  would  be  psychological 
warfare  research  which  often  has  had  for¬ 
mulated  engineering  aims,  such  as  the  fash¬ 
ioning  of  political  propaganda  to  bring 
about  a  desired  change  of  attitudes  in  a 
target  audience.  The  lists  and  “project 
cards”  issued  by  offices  administering  re¬ 
search  put  statements  of  social  science  work 
into  a  procrustean  bed,  forcing  its  descrip¬ 
tion  and  rationalization  in  such  terms  as 
“end  items,”  “technical  requirements,”  “test- 
stages,”  and  “engineering  stages.” 

The  very  limited  Jit  of  the  engineering 
model  to  posited  conditions  of  acceptance 
and  applicability  helps  explain  tensions  that 
have  often  characterized  social  science  rela¬ 
tionships  to  the  world  of  practice.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  so  well  known  that  to  cover 
them  is  merely  to  enumerate  the  trite:  the 
multivariate  character  of  practical  prob¬ 
lems;  the  limited  control  over  critical,  con¬ 
tingent  conditions  that  administrators  and 
social  scientists  can  exercise;  the  disjunctions 
between  the  way  problems  confront  practi¬ 
tioners  and  scientists;  the  complexities  of 
the  “ends”  side  of  means-ends  formulations; 
as  well  as  the  nonacceptance  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  as  science.  These  and  many  other 
problems  are  discussed  in  the  articles  in  this 
chapter  as  well  as  in  the  critiques  of  the 
model  to  which  we  have  made  reference 
earlier. 

These  critiques  also  contain  examples  of 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  model  has 
been  refined  and  restated  in  order  to  make 
for  a  better  fit  with  the  environments  in 
which  it  is  being  applied.  In  recognition  of 

LACK  OF  FIT  OF  THE 

Much  social  science  work,  and  perhaps 
most  of  it,  does  not  fit  the  model  s!nce: 

’See  Hauser,  pp.  248-251  and  Guetzkow,  pp. 
255-257. 

-  See  e.g.  Helmer  (V.l,  1965). 


the  fact  that  the  scientist  is  rarely  trained  to 
make  the  practical  judgments  involved  in 
engineering  and,  given  prevalent  role  pre¬ 
scriptions,  that  he  is  not  supposed  to  take 
part  in  policy  formation  or  action,  a  role 
has  been  designated  for  a  broadly  gauged 
“middleman”  or  “social  engineer,”1  To  the 
chagrin  of  many  social  scientists,  however, 
these  “middlemen”  have  been  very  slow  in 
materializing. 

Simulation,  various  forms  of  systems 
analysis,  and  game  theory,  as  discussed  by 
Davis,  have  been  other  means  of  retaining 
the  instrumental  specificity  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  model'  while  providing  approaches  to 
more  multivariate,  complex,  and  dynamic 
problems  and,  sometimes,  to  phenomena 
that  cannot  be  manipulated  directly. 

The  pervasiveness  of  formulations  in 
terms  of  engineering  models  persists  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  use,  despite  repeated  analytic 
recognition  of  their  frequent  inapplicability. 
They  guide  most  attempts  to  search  empiri¬ 
cally  for  the  uses  to  which  social  science  is 
put.  Although  these  searches  have  produced 
examples  of  utilization,  they  have  not 
yielded  and,  as  we  will  show  later,  cannot 
yield  comprehensive  conclusions  about  how, 
when,  and  how  much  utilization  takes  place. 
As  a  result  social  science  is  generally  per¬ 
ceived  as  having  had  low  utility  (but  great 
potential).  The  resulting  dubious  attitudes 
of  clienteles,  and  the  anxieties  and  doubts  of 
social  scientists  themselves,  affect  the  social 
roles  of  the  social  sciences.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion  we  will  attempt  to  show  that  per¬ 
ceptions  of  nonutility  are,  in  considerable 
measure,  consequences  of  the  low  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  engineering  model  to  the 
actual  uses  that  have  been  made  of  social 
science. 

ENGINEERING  MODEL 

(a)  it  has  not  always  selected  features  of 
social  life  or  study  with  an  eye  toward  their 
manipulation  or  manipuiabiiity;  (b)  it  has 
often  had  a  diffuse  “problem”  orientation 
rather  than  a  crucial-experiment  one;  (c) 
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even  when  it  may  have  been  undertaken  as 
a  basis  for  providing  guidance  for  some 
fairly  specific  problem-area,  it  has  nonethe¬ 
less  been  affected  by  the  aspirations  toward 
achieving  general  import  that  marks  social 
scientific  activities;  (d)  the  ambition  has 
been  to  have  the  results  widely  communi¬ 
cated  within  the  profession  and  frequently 
outside  of  it  rather  than  to  a  restricted  clien¬ 
tele. 

More  abstractly,  both  the  way  problems 
have  been  presented  to  social  scientists  and 
the  way  in  which  social  scientists  have  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  problems  have  often 
departed  from  the  simplest  engineering 
model  in  some  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Number  of  Variables.  Problems  are 
multivariate;  simultaneous  consideration  has 
been  given  a  multiplicity  of  possible  means 
and  conditions  rather  than  a  few, 

2.  Complexity  of  Means-Ends  Relation* 
ships.  In  addition  to  calculating  the  rational 
means  toward  a  given  end,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  interrelationships  of 
ends  ( W ertrationalitdt  as  well  as  Zweck- 
rationalitdl) } 

3.  Pragmatic  Specificity.  The  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  interests  of  many 
parties  and  broad  cultural,  political,  and 
humanitarian  concerns  rather  than  to  the 
parochial  ends  of  a  given  party. 

4.  System  Isolation.  Open  systems  rather 
than  closed  ones  have  been  posited. 

5.  Time  Specificity.  Problems  have  been 
approached  in  historical,  longitudinal,  and 
dynamic  terms. 

6.  Manipulability.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  phenomena  which,  however  well 
understood,  remain  beyond  the  realm  of 
manipulation  or  control. 

Along  each  of  these  dimensions,  depar¬ 
tures  of  research  work  from  the  simplest 
engineering  model  make  potential  use  of  the 

1  See,  Chapter  III,  p.  152. 


work  less  readily  specifiable.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  each  extension  of  potential  func¬ 
tional  pertinence  also  is  likely  to  carry  with 
it  losses  of  precision  and  certitude.  At  the 
same  time  it  increases  logically,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally,  the  number  of  potential  functional  rela¬ 
tionships.  With  these  extensions  of  the  model, 
social  science  work  becomes  pertinent  to 
many  different  purposes,  parties,  types  of 
action,  systems,  environmental  conditions, 
and  points  in  time,  as  well  as  to  inputs  of 
knowledge  from  other  sources.  These  are 
precisely  ways  in  which  many  differentiate 
between  “basic”  and  “applied”  research. 
This  is  true  even  though  there  is  also  a 
tendency  to  define  basic  research  in  terms  of 
closeness  to  the  classical  hard-science  model. 

Pushed  to  the  nonspecific  extreme  along 
ail  these  dimensions,  research  activities  be¬ 
come  hardly  distinguishable  from  traditional 
forms  of  academic  scholarship,  including 
some  not  called  “scientific.”  Despite  the 
fundamental  institutional  location  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  in  the  academy  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  its  symbolic  legitimation  de¬ 
rives  from  this  institution,  the  functions  and 
modes  of  communication  of  knowledge  cen¬ 
tral  to  academic  institutions  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  the  explicit  rationale  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  social  scientific  knowledge 
for  practical  problems.  For  example,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  prepare  military  or  foreign 
service  officers  for  high-level  posts  (e.g.,  the 
War  Colleges  or  the  Foreign  Service  Insti¬ 
tute)  have  not  been  regarded  as  important 
research  clienteles  by  policy-oriented  social 
scientists.  Nor  have  these  institutions  gener¬ 
ated  the  “requirements”  or  otherwise  sub¬ 
stantially  influenced  allocations  of  social 
science  research  efforts  so  as  to  meet  their 
particular  needs  for  knowledge  concerning 
military  or  foreign  policy  When  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  has  been  brought  directly  into 

the  service  of  these  educational  svstems.  it 

✓ 

has  been  addressed,  almost  exclusively,  to 
such  engineering  problems  as  those  involved 
in  the  selection  of  students  or  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  training  effectiveness  rather  than  to 
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those  providing  the  forms  and  substance  of  Chapter  III,  a  social  science  research  pro¬ 
curricula.  This  has  been  the  case  even  when,  gram  was  organizationally  situated  within  a 
as  described  by  Croker  in  his  article  in  higher  military  educational  institution. 

ENLIGHTENMENT  FUNCTIONS 


Yet.  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  social  science  knowledge  on  the 
actions  and  modes  of  thinking  of  foreign 
and  military  policy  makers  has  come  about 
through  acquiring  such  knowledge  in  the 
course  of  their  general  educational  experi¬ 
ence;  through  their  general  exposure  to 
social  science  literature — popular  and  senii- 
popular  as  well  as  scholarly;  indeed,  through 
the  role  of  social  science  in  shaping  the 
cultural  ambience.  The  frequency  with 
which  social  scientists  feel  impelled  to  talk 
about  this  as  a  revelation  is  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  other  formulations  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  report  “Strengthening  the  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences"  (Ilf. 3,  1962)  issued  by 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
in  1962,  for  instance,  states: 

"The  impact  of  the  behavioral  sciences  on 
our  society  is  far  greater  than  most  people 
realize  At  one  level  they  are  providing  tech¬ 
nical  solutions  for  important  human  problems. 
But  at  a  deeper  level  they  are  changing  the 
conception  of  human  nature — our  fundamental 
ideas  about  human  desires  and  human  possibili¬ 
ties.  When  such  conceptions  change,  society 
changes 

"In  the  past  few  generations,  many  beliefs 
about  such  diverse  matters  as  intelligence,  child 
rearing,  delinquency,  sex.  public  opinion,  and 
the  management  of  organizations  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  results  of  filtering 
scientific  tact  and  theory  through  numerous 
lay ets  of  popularizing  translations.  1  he  casual 
vv.iv  in  which  unproved  behavioral  hypotheses 
often  find  widespread  acceptance  underscores 
the  impoitance  of  strengthening  and  deepening 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  of  securing  better 
public  understanding  of  what  they  arc  and 
what  they  arc  not  <p.  234)." 

The  diffuse  impacts  of  social  science  pro¬ 
duction  illustrate  what  we  will  call  the 
'‘enlightenment  function.”  The  labels  "en¬ 


gineering"  and  “enlightenment”  are  func¬ 
tional  terms  in  that  they  refer  to  the  uses 
to  which  knowledge  is  put  irrespective  of 
the  intentions  entering  into  its  production. 
But  the  defining  dimensions  also  may  be 
used  to  differentiate  among  research  ap¬ 
proaches.  It  is  apparent  that  work  done  fol¬ 
lowing  the  engineering  model  may  also  find 
its  way  to  applications  through  the  indirect 
modes  of  transmission  that  are  cha"  'ristic 
of  the  enlightenment  function.  l\,e  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  discussion  of  these  functions 
here,  however,  is  that  work  guided  by  engi¬ 
neering  conceptions  is  rationalized  in  accord 
with  narrowly  prescriptive  forms  of  trans¬ 
mission  and  application. 

Within  this  general  framework,  research 
whose  function  is  conceived  as  enlighten¬ 
ment  may  differ  in  ambition  as  well  as  in 
focus  and  scope  from  that  directed  toward 
engineering.  On  the  one  hand  the  social 
scientist  may  have  a  more  modest  role.  He 
may.  for  example,  content  himself  with 
“sensitizing"  his  audience  to  the  important 
variables  bearing  on  a  problem,  rather  than 
with  specifying  the  forms  of  their  interrela¬ 
tionship  or  with  assigning  precise  weights 
to  these.1  Here  mere  labelling  may  be  seen 
as  providing  clarification  of  an  otherwise 
intractable  reality  and  as  making  for  a  com¬ 
mon  language  between  categories  of  deci¬ 
sion-makers  or  among  other  types  of 
specialized  audiences.  On  the  other  hand 
he  may  have  a  more  ambitious  role  in  the 
sense  of  embracing  much  more  of  what  is 
significant  to  a  problem  and  more  problems 
that  are  significant  to  this  audience.  He  may 
attempt  to  project  long-range  changes  in 
the  world  political  cnvi.onment.  Likewise 

1  For  a  discussion  of  "sensitizing  concepts”  see 
Blunter  (VI,  1931)..  Sec  also  Shils  (I.  D61)  and 
the  article  by  Millikan  in  this  chapter. 
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work  following  enlightenment  conceptions  by  Hammond,  seek  to  develop  broader  sys- 
may  orient  itself  toward  the  substance  of  tematic  representations  of  decision-making 
policy  and  planning  or  it  may,  as  suggested  processes  and  contexts, 

INTELLIGENCE  FUNCTIONS 


In  the  selections  in  this  chapter  by  Lass- 
well,  Hammond,  and  Millikan,  prescriptions 
for  social  science  work  are  removed,  in 
varying  degrees,  from  the  engineering  end 
of  each  of  the  continua  that  discriminate  en¬ 
gineering  from  enlightenment  functions.  But 
frequently  the  examples  of  functions  that 
they  suggest  envisage  more  pragmatic  spec¬ 
ificity — that  is,  more  specific  identifiability 
of  users  and  uses — than  would  be  consistent 
with  the  general  enlightenment  mechanisms 
described  here.  We  may  call  functions  in 
this  middle-range  " intelligence Although 
we  use  pragmatic  specificity  as  the  primary 
characteristic  to  differentiate  intelligence 
from  enlightenment  functions,  this  tends  to 
be  associated  with  more  feasible  restriction 
in  each  of  the  other  five  discriminating  di¬ 
mensions:  number  of  variables,  complexity 
of  means-ends  relationships,  openness  of 
system,  time  specificity,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  manipulability. 

Using  the  label  “intelligence''  in  this 
fashion  is  different  from  many  customary 
definitions  which  emphasize  collections  of 
facts  and  data.  Furthermore  there  has  been 
so  much  vulgar  association,  even  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  discussion,  of  the  term  “intelligence" 
with  espionage  that  a  certain  feature  of  the 
definition  as  it  is  used  here  requires  partic¬ 


ular  emphasis.  The  departures  from  the 
engineering  function  that  our  distinction  in¬ 
cludes  make  intelligence  knowledge  fit  adcij)- 
tational  strategies  more  readily  than  manip¬ 
ulative  ones.  By  an  adaptational  strategy  we 
mean  an  individual  or  social  system  acting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  to,  or 
exploit,  an  environmental  change  from  an 
output  of  some  other  system  by  behavioral 
change  that  is  not  directed  toward  altering 
the  source  of  this  output.  Open  and  multi¬ 
variate  systems  can  be  described  and  aspects 
of  their  future  states  predicted  more  easily 
than  prescuptions  can  be  given  for  their 
successful  manipulation. 

Conventional  conceptions  of  intelligence 
also  include  more  highly  specific  purposes 
that  would  be  closer  to  the  engineering  ends 
of  the  several  continua.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  both  the  “technical''  and 
“ideological”  intelligence  discussed  by  Lass- 
well  in  his  article  in  this  chapter.  We  find 
“intelligence"  a  suitable  label  more  for  want 
of  a  precise  and  less  encumbered  term  than 
because  knowledge  with  this  form  and  func¬ 
tion  is  at  all  exclusive  to  agencies  or  offices 
carrying  the  label.  Nor  is  intelligence  as  used 
here  at  all  exhaustive  of  the  roles  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  such  agencies. 


MANIPULATIVE  OR  ADAPTATIONAL  STRATEGIES 


The  effect  of  engineering  models  has  been 
particularly  marked  in  research  pertinent  to 
foreign  affairs  through  the  peculiarly  manip¬ 
ulative  orientation  it  imparts  to  thinking 
about  problems.  Questions  of  how  to  affect 
a  “target  system”  (sometimes  with  literal 
and  sometimes  with  nonliteral  analogies  to 
the  military  meaning  thereof)  tend  to  be 
more  common  than  those  directed  to  the 


potential  adaptations  a  party  may  make  to 
present  or  predicted,  but  uninfluencable 
outputs  of  that  system.  This  has  been  as  true 
of  those  models  for  influencing  foreign  sys¬ 
tems  which  yield  love  or  GRIT  as  the  most 
effective  manipulative  means  as  it  has  been 
of  those  which  reliably  prescribe  force  and 
fear.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  those  social 
scientists  most  immediately  and  directly  mo- 
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tivatcd  by  alarm  over  what  they  see  as  the 
dangerous  manipulative  potential  of  the 
social  sciences  frequently  ignore  the  adapta- 
tional  uses  to  which  intelligence  and  enlight¬ 
enment  oriented  research  are  particularly 
well  adapted,  Kelman  (II. 2,  1965),  for 
example,  writes: 

"The  reason  for  my  deep  concern  is  that  the 
products,  procedures,  and  orientations  of  social 
research  inherently  .  ,  ,  treat  man  as  an  object 
rather  than  as  an  active,  choosing,  responsible 
agent.  There  is  thus  a  danger  that  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  social  science  approaches — of 
psychological  tests,  interviews,  experiments  and 
observations — may  in  itself  contribute  to  peo¬ 
ple's  sense  of  alienation  and  helplessness.  .  .  . 
and  that,  furthermore,  these  approaches  may 
lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  purposes 
of  those  agencies  who  are  concerned  with 
manipulating  and  controlling  the  behavior  of 
individuals — with  or  without  the  consultation 
or  the  active  involvement  of  the  social  scientist 
himself.  To  the  extent  that  this  danger  becomes 
a  reality,  the  social  scientist  becomes  an  agent 
and  mediator  of  dehumanizing  forces.  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  a  caricatured  and  perverted 
version  of  social  science  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  may  serve  as  the  operational  code  for 
an  efficient  dehumanized  society  <p.  31 ).” 

He  finds  the  means  of  reconciling  these 
anxieties  with  his  commitment  to  social  sci¬ 
ence  in  literally  “more  radical"  manipula¬ 
tions  of  social  systems  on  the  basis  of  social 
scientific  research  than  those  usually  enter¬ 
tained.  He  advocates  a  new  brand  of  radical 
thinking: 

“There  arc  two  components  to  the  radical 
thinking  that  I  am  advocating.  The  first  is  that, 
in  analyzing  societal  processes,  it  searches  for 
causes  and  attempts  to  specify  the  conditions 
that  define  a  given  state  of  affairs.  Thus,  it 
views  ant  particular  social  arrangement  or 
policy  as  one  of  many  possible  ones,  and  helps 
us  escape  the  trap  of  thinking  that  what  is  must 
therefore  he.  It  throws  into  question  the  as¬ 
sumptions  on  which  current  arrangements  and 
policies  arc  based,  and  tests  out  alternative  as¬ 


sumptions.  By  specifying  the  conditions  that 
have  made  the  present  situation  necessary,  it 
readily  guides  us  to  thinking  about  those  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  make  alternative  situations 
possible.  In  short,  both  in  the  analysis  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  and  in  the  search  for 
alternatives,  it  goes  to  the  roots. 

“But  the  root  is  man — and  that  is  the  second 
component  of  the  radical  thinking  that  I  am 
advocating.  ...  In  seeking  solutions  to  pressing 
social  problems,  it  asks  what  institutions  and 
what  courses  of  action  are  most  likely  to  meet 
the  needs  and  enhance  the  dignity  and  self- 
fulfillment  of  individuals. 

"I  hope  it  is  clear  that  what  I  mean  by  radical 
thinking  is  not  the  advocacy  of  extreme  actions 
or  of  social  upheavals.  It  is,  rather,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  view  any  societal  arrangement,  not  as 
necessary  or  inevitable,  but  as  one  of  many 
alternative  possibilities,  man-made  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  purposes  of  men,  and  therefore 
open  to  change  if  it  no  longer  fulfills  these 
purposes  adequately  (pp.  33-34).” 

Although  laments  are  frequent  that  as¬ 
tronomy  and  meteorology  afford  more 
profitable  analogical  models  for  many  social 
science  science  problems  than  do  physics  or 
chemistry,  such  models  arc  recognized  as 
appropriate  for  research  rather  than  appli¬ 
cation.  Many  of  the  systems  studied  by 
social  science  yield  knowledge  which  is 
useful  in  the  same  way  as  meteorology. 
Whereas  there  is  still  relatively  little  we  can 
do  about  the  weather,  we  can  know  when  to 
carry  an  umbrella,  come  in  from  out  of  the 
rain,  or  go  out  and  plant  seeds.  There  is  a 
further  analogy  in  that  even  those  controls 
that  currently  and  prospectively  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  on  weather  will  encounter  powerful 
obstacles  to  their  implementation  because  of 
their  massive  and  dimly  understood  effects 
on  existing  social  and  meteorological  equi¬ 
libria. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  advocate 
adaptational  uses  of  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge  as  in  any  sense  inherently  more  func¬ 
tional  or  moral  than  manipulative  ones.  It 
is  pertinent,  however,  that  the  former  seem¬ 
ingly  have  more  logical  consonance  with 
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many  ethically-based  objections  to  social 
science  than  do  manipulative  strategies.  This 
is  true  both  when  the  knowledge  is  produced 
as  intelligence — that  is  with  the  specific 
purposes  and  values  of  a  particular  user  or 
set  of  users  as  an  orientation  guiding  the 
research — or  as  enlightenment — that  is,  with 
broader  human  concerns  and  pragmatic 
potential  in  its  orientation.  Both  have  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  article  of  scientific  culture 
that  makes  acting  on  explicit  knowledge 
preferable  to  acting  on  ignorance.  They  also 
are  consistent  with  minimum  imposition  of 
the  values  a  particular  scientist  happens  to 
hold. 

The  problem  of  ethical  neutrality  remains 
inherent  in  intelligence,  however,  in  view 


of  the  differential  availability  of  intelligence 
to  groups  that  are  symbiotically  competitive 
even  when  they  are  consciously  merely 
adapting  to  one  another.  This  is  because  of 
the  different  pertinence  and  utility  to  the 
interests  of  different  groups  that  a  given 
scientific  work  will  have. 

Enlightenment  also  differs  from  engineer¬ 
ing  in  its  potential  action  implications.  While 
the  engineering  model  seeks  to  lend  confi¬ 
dence  to  action,  enlightenment  may  foster 
diffidence.  This  is  because  the  engineering 
type  of  knowledge  orders  the  world  in 
simple,  precise,  maximum-confidence-level 
propositions.  In  contrast  the  enlightenment 
type  may  emphasize  complexities,  uncertain¬ 
ties,  and  low  predictability. 


STUDIES  OF  INFLUENCE  OR  USE 


As  indicated  earlier,  much  of  the  influence 
of  social  science  knowledge  has  eluded  at¬ 
tempts  to  study  “utilization.”  One  reason 
is  that  these  studies  have  been  largely  ori¬ 
ented  by  engineering  conceptions  of  how 
utilization  takes  place.  This  had  made  for 
presumptive  overspecification  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  uses  and  users  of  a  given  product.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  search  for  uses  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  specific  sponsoring  client  of  a 
piece  of  research.  Such  an  exercise  becomes 
patently  pointless,  when  as  is  often  the  case, 
individuals  who  sponsored  a  study  have 
rotated  to  other  duties  and  the  sponsoring 
office,  or  perhaps  its  very  function  has  been 
abolished  by  the  time  the  research  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Research  results  may  prove  of  low  utility 
to  the  purpose  which  gave  rise  to  the  effort, 
but  of  high  pertinence  to  some  other  pur¬ 
pose  and  party,  as  illustrated  by  several  of 
the  projects  discussed  by  Croker.  Orienting 
studies  of  use  in  terms  of  enlightenment  or 
intelligence  conceptions  of  function  casts  a 
broader  net  over  potential  uses  and  users. 
Further  less  presumption  is  involved  in  trac¬ 
ing  “impacts"  or  “influences”  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  “use.”  Taking  our  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  an  example,  studies  of  the  influence 


of  social  science  knowledge  on  the  formation 
and  administration  of  foreign  and  military 
policy  would  not  be  limited  to  finding  in¬ 
stances  of  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  problems  of  policy  or  planning  among  a 
defined  group  of  users.  They  would  be 
equally  if  not  more  concerned  with  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  concepts,  assumptions,  and 
terms  of  social  science  as  well  as  its  implicit 
value  premises  have  become  part  of  the 
subculture  studied.  If  interview  techniques 
were  to  be  used  in  such  studies,  we  would 
select  as  respondents  both  those  administra¬ 
tors  who  by  virtue  of  their  position  or  func¬ 
tion  could  be  regarded  as  clients  for  research 
as  well  as  a  random  sample  of  all  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  subculture.1 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of 
social  science  knowledge  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  that  might  be  examined  in  studies  of 
influence  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  provided 
policy  makers  and  administrators  with  a 
scientifically-based  body  of  csotcrica — a 
possession  necessary  for  every  grouping  in 
society  that  aspires  to  professional  status 

1  For  a  design  of  research  on  utilization  which, 
although  couched  in  engineering  terms,  in  part 
follows  the  lines  indicated  here,  see  Bailey  (IV. 3, 
1967). 
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(Lynn,  I,  1967).  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  ability  of  social  science  to  perform  this 
function  is  dependent  upon  its  projecting 
the  hard-nosed  scientific  image  suggested  by 
engineering  models.  Although  injecting  so¬ 
cial  science  esotcrica  into  administration 
and  policy  formation  may  not,  initially,  ex¬ 
tend  much  beyond  the  use  of  social  science 
lingo,  eventually  it  may  come  to  include  not 
only  the  fancy  wrappings  with  which  social 
science  goods  are  packaged,  but  also  the 
content  of  the  package.  We  might  hypothe¬ 
size  that  the  incorporation  of  social  science 
theories,  concepts,  and  values  into  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  culture  would  follow  lines  in¬ 
dicated  in  our  discussion  of  intelligence  and 
enlightenment  models,  even  while  the  facili¬ 
tation  of  entree  depended  heavily  on  presen¬ 
tational  and  perceived  images  of  an  engi¬ 
neering  sort. 

The  extent  to  which  the  role  of  social 
science  knowledge  in  furthering  the  profes¬ 
sionalization  of  government  officials  has 
been  of  concern  to  social  scientists  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  frequently  voiced  complaints  over 
the  dominance  of  other  than  social  scientific 
csoterica  in  administrative  and  policy-mak¬ 
ing  work.  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  these 
complaints  are  exemplified  by  the  remarks 
of  Gabriel  Almond  before  a  congressional 
committee  (Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research.  HI.3.  1966): 

"I  think  the  Department  of  State  has  a  record 
ot  on  the  whole  being  unduly  skeptical  and 
unduly  slow  in  stimulating  and  in  carrying  on 
social  science  research  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I'hcy  are  a  conservative,  humanistic 
institution,  dominated  by  a  foreign  service 
which  is  ttained  largely  in  the  law,  in  history 
and  m  the  humanistic  disciplines.  They  believe 
:;i  making  policy  through  some  kind  of  intuitive 

ul  antenna-like  process,  which  enables  them 
.o  estimate  what  the  prospects  of  this  and  that 
aie  in  this  or  the  other  country  <p.  114)." 
Ilulitors'  italics. | 

There  are  similar  conflicts  within  the 
communities  of  foreign  affairs  and  military 
administration  that  divide  those  who  identify 


with  a  science-oriented  professional  culture 
from  those  attached  to  more  traditional 
bases  of  status  and  expertise.  The  former 
become  continually  more  numerous  and 
influential  as  advanced,  specialized  profes¬ 
sional  education  becomes  more  important 
in  elite  recruitment.  Although  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  inclination  toward  one 
or  the  other  of  the  “Two  Cultures”  in  the 
graduate  programs  from  which  military  and 
foreign  affairs  specialists  are  recruited,  such 
education  provides  increasingly  more  in¬ 
tensive  acculturation  to  social  science.  This 
is  particularly  visible  when  these  current 
governmental  educational  programs  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  more  traditional  forms  of 
educational  preparation  in  international  law 
or,  even  more  so,  in  undergraduate  institu¬ 
tions  largely  devoted  to  training  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  class  life-style. 

The  study  of  how  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge  is  linked  to  the  working  out  of  profes¬ 
sionalization  within  the  foreign  affairs  and 
military  policy  fields  might  illuminate  the 
differential  usefulness  of  knowledge  in  an 
altogether’  different  sense  from  that  to  which 
studies  of  its  functions  have  thus  far  been 
directed.  It  would  identify  actors  possessing 
much  fuller  human  and  behavioral  attributes 
than  the  faceless  “users”  commonly  encoun¬ 
tered  in  studies  of  utilization.  The  behavioral 
qualities  wc  would  examine  in  a  given  group 
of  officials — concern  with  legitimacy,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  ethics,  for  instance — are 
traditionally  of  interest  to  social  scientists. 
In  such  studies  the  political,  social,  and 
technological  environments  in  which  these 
officials  operate  can  take  on  a  new  import. 
They  may  be  seen  as  sources  of  many  of  the 
elements  which  serve  to  legitimate  or  restrict 
the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  concerns 
such  as  the  ones  previously  mentioned.  As 
we  have  stressed  several  times  earlier  in  this 
book,  these  extrascientific  elements  of  social 
life  have  undoubtedly  been  of  more  signifi¬ 
cance  in  shaping  the  relationships  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  science  than  the  unfolding 
of  the  inner  logic  of  social  science  as  a  sci¬ 
ence. 
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Social  Science  and  Social  Engineering 


PHILIP  M.  HAUSER 


There  should  be  no  disagreement  with 
the  proposal  for  research  into  the  role  of 
applied  social  science  in  the  formation  of 
policy.  The  relation  between  social  science 
and  the  formation  of  social  policy  and  social 
action  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  study  in  the  general  field  of 
social  control  (Parsons,  III. 2,  1946;  Wirth, 
VI,  1948a;  Dewey,  VI,  1947).  The  outline 
for  research  prepared  by  Merton1  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  framework  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  important  aspects  of  the  relationship 
between  social  science  and  the  world  of 
practical  affairs.  But  there  is  room  for  vig¬ 
orous  disagreement  with  a  fundamental  as¬ 
sumption  about  the  role  of  applied  social 
science  with  which  he  starts,  , ... . 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  recognized  that 
“pure”  as  well  as  “applied”  social  science 
research  has  important  implications  for 
social  policy  and  action;  and  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  policy  and  the  implementation  of 
policy  in  action  should  in  themselves  not 
be  regarded  either  as  “pure”  or  “applied” 
research,  but  rather  as  forms  of  “social  en¬ 
gineering,”  In  the  interest  of  clarity,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  pure  re¬ 
search,  applied  research  and  social  engi¬ 
neering. 

•  Philosophy  of  Science,  Vol.  16,  July  1949.  pp. 
209-218.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Company  and  the  author. 

1  (For  this  and  other  references  to  Merton,  see 
Robert  K.  Merton  (I,  1949).  Hauser  and  Merton 
were  both  contributors  to  the  Philosophy  of  Sci¬ 
ence  symposium  on  “Applied  Social  Research  in 
Policy  Formation."  Eds.) 


PURE  VERSUS  APPLIED  RESEARCH 

Pure  research  and  applied  research  have 
in  common  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  research  which  briefly  may  be  stated  as 
the  task  of  relating  data  to  hypotheses  in  a 
manner  to  permit  generalization  in  the  form 
of  laws  or  probability  statements  in  respect 
to  the  phenomena  in  the  field  of  observation. 
In  this  sense,  both  pure  and  applied  research 
are  scientific  endeavors.  The  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  pure  and  applied  research  is 
to  be  found  not  in  the  point  of  view  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  investigator,  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  under  investigation,  but 
rather  in  the  manner  in  which  the  problem 
is  selected,  in  the  auspices  of  the  research 
and  in  the  immediate,  as  distinguished  from 
the  long-run,  objectives  of  the  research.  In 
pure  research  the  problem  under  investiga¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  one  whose  selection  is 
dependent  upon  imminent  developments  in 
the  science  itself.  The  investigation  is  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  whose  primary  function  is  research 
for  the  enrichment  of  knowledge,  which  may 
include  not  only  research  organizations  at 
universities,  private  research  institutions  and 
foundations,  but  also  some  research  orga¬ 
nizations  in  government,  in  business  or  in 
other  realms  of  practical  affairs  with  a  pure 
research  assignment.  Both  the  immediate 
and  long-run  objective  of  pure  research  is 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  understanding 
and  control  in  its  scientific  connotation. 

The  problem  in  applied  research  is  de¬ 
lineated  by  the  client — the  person  or  agency 
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confronted  with  a  situation  in  which  decision 
or  action  is  required.  The  investigation  is 
usually  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  an 
organization  confronted  with  a  “practical 
problem.’’  The  long-run  objectives  of  such 
research  may  well  be  the  same  as  those  of 
pure  research;  but  the  immediate  objective 
is  to  obtain  knowledge,  comprehension  and 
control  for  their  bearing  on  the  solution 
of  the  practical  problem.  In  consequence, 
applied  research  frequently  does  not  focus 
on  the  problem  of  generalizing  beyond  the 
immediate  problem  calling  for  solution  .... 
The  findings  of  applied  research  however, 
if  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  science,  should  represent  additional  fac¬ 
tual  grist  in  the  bin  of  funded  social  science 
knowledge,  and  as  such  is  available  for  gen¬ 
eralization  beyond  the  immediate  practical 
problem  to  which  it  is  addressed, 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  VERSUS 
SOCIAL  ENGINEERING 

Both  pure  and  applied  research  defined 
as  scientific  activity  should  differ  from  social 
engineering  in  that  they  should  not  involve 
either  the  formation  or  implementation  of 
social  policy.  It  would  be  well  to  recognize 
that  the  formation  of  social  policy  and  social 
action  are  not  scientific  functions  and,  in 
consequence,  should  not  be  regarded  as  re¬ 
search  functions.  The  formation  of  policy, 
the  reaching  of  decisions,  the  conduct  of 
action  programs  should  not  be  regarded  as 
research  functions,  but  as  administrative 
functions,  and  as  such  might  more  appro¬ 
priately  be  referred  to  as  “social  engineer¬ 
ing,”  than  as  “applied  social  science." 

The  difference  between  this  conception  of 
applied  social  science  research  and  that 
presented  by  Merton  ,  .  .  centers  about  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  value  judgments  as 
a  function  of  applied  social  science  research. 
Under  Merton’s  conception,  “All  applied 
science  research  involves  advice  ....  ( recom¬ 
mendations  for  policy)  .  .”  and  therefore 

value  judgments.  Although  I  am  aware  this 


is  the  common  concept  of  applied  social 
science  and  one  that  parallels  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  applied  natural  science,  I  should  urge 
a  conception  of  applied  social  science  re¬ 
search  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
above,  which  excludes  value  judgments. 
Applied  social  science  research  should  par¬ 
allel  pure  social  science  research  in  being 
restricted  to  existential  judgments,  and  in¬ 
strumental  judgments  in  terms  of  value 
judgments,  so  far  as  they  may  be  involved, 
of  persons  or  agencies  other  than  the  scien¬ 
tist.'  That  is,  applied  research  like  pure 
research  should  restrict  itself  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  observed  relationships  between  phe¬ 
nomena,  to  generalization  of  these  relation¬ 
ships,  and  to  predictions  of  alternative 
courses  of  events  so  far  as  observed  relation¬ 
ships  and  possible  generalization  permit, 
within  frameworks  of  goals  and  value  judg¬ 
ments  set  forth  by  policy  makers  or  action 
agencies. 

These  essential  distinctions  between  pure 
and  applied  social  science  and  between 
social  science  and  social  engineering  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  differences  in  the  types  of 
propositions  which  they  would  produce.  In 
pure  social  science,  research  findings  arc 
expressed  in  the  form:  “If  a,  b  and  c  are  ob¬ 
served  in  situation  L  and  M.  A"  will  occur 
in  situation  L .  p  out  of  n  times,  and  Y  in 
situation  M,  pt  out  of  n  times,  ceteris  pari¬ 
bus."  In  applied  social  science  research 
findings  take  the  form:  “ Given  a  and  h  and 
given  situation  M,  Y  will  occur  p  out  of  n 
times  if  c  is  brought  into  the  situation, 
ceteris  paribus."  In  social  engineering  the 
proposition  takes  the  form:  “Having  de¬ 
cided  on  Y.  c  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
situation  to  supplement  a  and  b  in  situation 
M,  and  situation  L  is  to  be  avoided  to  pre¬ 
clude  X." 

***** 

'  For  an  apposite  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
existential,  instrumental  and  value  judgments  to 
social  science  see  Henoit  (VI.  1945);  also  I.und- 
berg  (VI,  1945). 


HAUSER:  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  ENGINEERING 


Both  pure  and  applied  social  science  re¬ 
search  are  necessarily  conducted  within  a 
framework  of  some  set  of  values.  In  the 
former,  they  are  the  values,  implicit  or 
explicit,  of  the  culture  in  which  the  research 
is  conducted  and  of  the  person  undertaking 
the  investigation..  In  the  latter,  the  cultural 
context  also  carries  a  value  system  although 
the  specific  values  which  may  dominate  the 
research  are  more  apt  to  be  those  of  the 
policy  maker  or  action  agency  for  whom  the 
research  is  being  conducted  than  those  of 
the  investigator.  Under  the  proposed  con¬ 
cept  of  pure  and  applied  research,  it  should 
be  the  responsibility  and  obligation  of  the 
investigator  explicitly  to  formulate  the  value 
systems  involved  which  may  affect  the  orien¬ 
tation,  the  character  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  research,  whether  the  values  are  his  own 
or  that  of  the  policy  maker.1  Awareness  of 
these  values  is,  in  fact,  a  first  prerequisite 
to  objectivity  in  the  research  endeavor  and 
should  lead  to  systematic  explorations  of 
various  blueprints  for  research  as  they  are 
affected  by  different  value  systems.  Such  a 
procedure  should  be  required  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  any  research,  whether  pure  or  ap¬ 
plied.  But  the  essential  point  is  that  the 
investigator  as  a  social  scientist  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  the  formation  of 
the  values  as  a  product  of  research. 

REASONS  FOR  PROPOSED 
DISTINCTIONS 

Ample  justification  is  to  be  found  for  this 
proposed  conception  of  applied  social  sci¬ 
ence.  In  the  first  place,  value  judgments 
have  a  quite  different  relation  to  the  investi- 

1  It  may  be  noted  that  the  policy  maker  or  ac¬ 
tion  agency  is  also  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
values  in  selecting  the  researcher  from  among  po¬ 
tential  investigators  with  different  value  systems. 
Within  the  limits  of  feasibility,  the  policy  maker 
may  seek  to  have  available  the  findings  of  inde¬ 
pendent  researches  conducted  by  scholars  with 
ditferent  value  systems  in  order  to  control  values  as 
a  variate  in  the  research  activity. 


gator,  to  the  action  agency,  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  in  applied  social  science  than  in 
applied  natural  science.  Value  judgments  in 
applied  natural  science  are  not  as  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  deep-rooted  emotional, 
sentimental  and  conditioned  attitudes,  and 
the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator,  of  the  action  agency,  or  of  the 
public  at  large.  Second,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  in  the  nature  of  social  science  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  distinguish  between  social 
science  knowledge  and  common  sense 
knowledge  (Wirth,  VI,  1948a).  The  difficult 
task  of  making  this  distinction  clear  ...  is 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the  admixture 
of  existential,  instrumental  and  value  judg¬ 
ments  identified  as  products  of  social  sci¬ 
ence..  Practically  every  person  feels  he  knows 
a  good  deal  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
social  sciences  and  is  usually  prepared  to 
defend  his  value  judgments. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  clear  distinction  between  the  roles  of 
the  social  scientist  and  the  social  engineer 
in  respect  to  value  formation  would  tend 
also  to  protect  social  science  from  identifi¬ 
cation  with  many  forms  of  movements  and 
causes  which  profess  value  systems  as  prod¬ 
ucts  of  research.  The  difficulty  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  “genuine”  and  “spurious” 
research  to  which  Merton  refers  is  made 
considerably  more  difficult  by  the  confusion 
of  existential  and  instrumental  judgments 
with  value  judgments  as  products  of  re¬ 
search.  The  task  of  evaluating  research 
methods  or  verifying  research  findings  in 
the  competition  between  bad  research  and 
good  research  is  a  relatively  simple  task 
compared  with  that  of  evaluating  value  sys¬ 
tems  presumably  emanating  from  research. 

Social  science  and  the  social  scientist  are 
generally  suspect  even  when  not  identified 
with  value  judgments  that  align  them  with 
respect  to  political  controversy,  to  vested 
interests  or  to  widely  accepted  conventions 
or  social  codes.  The  social  scientist  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  with  subject  matter  that  often 
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involves  traditions,  sacred  practices  and 
values.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  social 
scientist  to  achieve  objectivity  in  pursuing 
research  with  such  phenomena;  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  persuade  action  agencies 
or  the  public  at  large  that  an  objective  ap- 
p  'ach  can  be  achieved;  and  both  these 
tasks  are  made  infinitely  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  if  the  social  scientist  qua 
social  scientist  is  either  identified  with  value 
judgments  or  attempts  to  achieve  them  as 
a  product  of  research. 

In  addition  .  .  .  there  are  important  posi¬ 
tive  reasons  for  assigning  these  functions  to 
the  social  engineer  .;  .  .  .  There  is  ample 
historical  and  contemporary  evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  the  inadvisability  of  separating  pol¬ 
icy  making  from  responsibility,  especially  in 
a  democratic  society.  It  is  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  democracy  that  the  policy  maker 
is  held  responsible  for,  and  therefore  as¬ 
sumes  the  risks  of,  decision  making  and 
action.  The  social  scientist  as  an  advisor 
would  symbolize  the  divorce  of  policy  mak¬ 
ing  from  risk  bearing.  The  social  engineer 
because  of  his  responsibility  for  his  decisions 
and  actions  and  because  he  is  confronted 
with  risks  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
reach  wise  decisions  than  the  social  scien¬ 
tist,  even  though  the  latter  may  provide  him 
with  an  important  part  of  the  knowledge  on 
which  the  decision  may  rest.  The  relation 
between  policy  making  and  risk  bearing  is 
in  itself  an  important  area  of  research. 

......  There  are  many  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  field  of  political  conflict,  which 
are  not  technical  problems  but  which  arc 
posed  by  conflicting  value  or  power  systems. 
There  are  aspects  of  such  problems  which 
social  science  cannot  illuminate,  often  be¬ 
cause  no  further  illumination  is  necessary. 
They  are  problems  for  the  statesman  whose 
job  it  is  to  act  successfully  even  though  the 
act  may  be  evil  or  the  least  evil  among 
several  expedient  actions.  Morgenthau  (VI, 
1946)  describes  such  problems  as  problems 
for  the  “more  than  scientific  man’’  and 


more  than  the  social  engineer  as  he  defines 
him,  “the  statesman.”  The  statesman,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  another  form  of  social  engineer 
as  defined  above. 

But  in  this  type  of  problem,  .  .,  .  social 
science,  through  pure  or  applied  research, 
can  make  important  contributions.  Social 
science  research  could  help  make  the  values 
or  objectives  explicit,  analyze  their  consis¬ 
tency  or  compatibility,  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  dependent  on  one  another, 
throw  light  on  the  comparative  costs  of 
varying  objectives,  provide  knowledge  about 
the  several  means  to  the  achievement  of  the 
ends,  and  evaluate  the  consequences  of  pol¬ 
icy  and  action  in  relation  to  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  and  objectives  aimed  at  (Wirth,  VI, 
1948a).:  Here  is  another  important  area  of 
research — the  study  of  the  role  of  social 
science  as  the  handmaiden  of  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  social  engineers — the 
statesman. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  PREDICTION 

The  proposed  distinction  between  applied 
social  science  research  and  social  engineer¬ 
ing  would  also  affect  the  role  of  the  social 
scientist  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  forecasts  or  predictions.  Merton  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  “abstract  predictions” 
and  “concrete  forecasts.”  He  recognizes  the 
former  as  a  product  of  pure  research  and 
as  involving  assumptions  with  respect  to 
many  factors  which  may  be  belied  by  the 
course  of  events.  Although  Merton  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  concept  ceteris  paribus  “is 
often  an  embarrassing  obstacle”  in  applied 
research,  he  would  nevertheless  treat  con¬ 
crete  forecasts,  which  are  “contingent  upon 
uncontrolled  conditions”  as  a  function  of 
applied  social  science.  In  this  position,  there 
is  an  already  evident,  and  potentially  even 
greater,  menace  to  the  prestige  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  social  science. 

If  the  distinction  between  applied  social 
science  research  and  social  engineering  is 
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to  be  accepted,  it  wouid  be  the  function  of 
applied  research  also  to  make  “abstract 
predictions”  under  varying  assumptions  and 
varying  patterns  of  contingent  conditions, 
That  is,  applied  research  like  pure  research 
would  result  in  a  series  of  predictions  tied 
to  varying  explicitly  stated  assumptions  and 
explicitly  stated  contingent  conditions.  It 
would  not  undertake  the  flat,  unconditional 
prediction  of  any  course  of  events  .... 

In  its  present  state  of  development  social 
science  certainly  cannot  predict  the  actual 
course  of  many  future  events  and  in  respect 
to  many  problems,  will  probably  never  be 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  social  scientist 
as  a  social  scientist  would  be  foolish  to  as¬ 
sume  the  burden  of  predicting  the  actual 
course  of  complex  social  events  contingent 
upon  conditions  whic a  he  knows  he  cannot 
control  either  in  a  scientific  nor  in  an  admin¬ 
istrative  sense.  To  do  so  is  to  invite  in¬ 
evitable  adverse  reaction  and  a  loss  of 
confidence,  not  only  in  him,  but  in  social 
science  .....  The  task  of  predicting  the 
actual  course  of  events  should  be  left  to  the 
social  engineer.  It  is  his  job,  utilizing  the 
“abstract  predictions”  of  the  social  scientist, 
to  estimate  the  contingent  conditions  with 
whatever  degree  of  certainty  a  given  prob¬ 
lem  may  necessitate  and  to  formulate  his 
policy  and  his  action  program  accordingly.. 
It  is  his  privilege  to  reap  the  honor  and 
glory  of  successful  prediction  or  price  of 
failure.  The  social  scientist  as  a  social  scien¬ 
tist  should  recognize  his  limitations  as  a 
soothsayer  and  seek  neither  the  fame  of  the 
successful  prophet  nor  assume  the  risk  of 
failure. 

*  *  *  *  * 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  proposed  distinction  between  social 
science  and  social  engineering  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  social  science 
should  not  be  concerned  with  values  or  with 


forecasts  of  events.  Social  science  most  as¬ 
suredly  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  values  as  data  for  research,  nor 
should  social  science  be  unmindful  of  the 
relevance  of  its  product  including  abstract 
prediction  for  the  formation  of  values  in 
policy  determination  and  social  action.  So¬ 
cial  science  itself  and  the  utilization  of  the 
products  of  social  science  research  may  both 
gain  considerably,  however,  if  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  social  scientist  as  a  social  scientist  to 
give  “advice”  or  to  participate  in  policy 
decision  and  action  programs  .  ..  .  . 

The  current  admixture  of  science  and 
engineering  in  applied  seocial  science  is 
easily  understood  as  a  transitional  happen¬ 
stance  occasioned  by  the  lag  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  of  social  engineers  as  a 
distinct  profession.  Social  engineering  tasks 
are  today,  in  the  main,  performed  by  ama¬ 
teurs,  by  lay  peisons  without  special  train¬ 
ing  as  social  engineers.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  the  universal  rule,  for  some  social  engi¬ 
neering  professions  arc  well-established  and 
drawn  upon  for  the  performance  of  specific 
social  engineering  jobs.  The  social  worker, 
the  teacher,  the  expert  in  public  administra¬ 
tion,  the  city  planner  and  the  investment 
counselor  are  examples  in  point.  But  many 
of  the  more  important  decisions  affecting 
broad  social  policy  and  action  programs  are 
made  usually  by  lay  persons — politicians, 
businessmen,  lawyers — lay  persons  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  not  been  trained  as 
specialists  to  deal  with  the  policy  and  action 
problems  for  which  they  are  responsible.1 

A  central  problem  for  research  lies  then 
in  the  study  of  mechanisms  and  processes 
through  which  available  social  science 
knowledge  may  contribute  to  policy  making 
and  its  implementation.  This  points  to  an 
important  and  relatively  neglected  area  with 
significant  research  as  well  as  practical  oper~ 

1  For  elaboration  of  this  point  see  Goldenweiser 
(VI.  1946). 
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ational  implications.  This  is  the  area  involv¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  expert  in  relation  to  the 
policy  maker  and  executive — the  social  en¬ 
gineer.  Penetrating  insights  into  mis  rela¬ 
tionship  are  avai'able  to  help  frame  this 


problem  for  research  (Goldenweiser,  VI, 
1944).  In  part,  such  research  is  but  an 
aspect  of  research  into  forms  of  effective 
rational,  as  distinct  from  traditional,  emo¬ 
tional,  or  irrational  forms  of  social  control. 


Conversion  Barriers  in  Using  the  Social  Sciences 


HAROLD  GUETZKOW 


Within  recent  years  there  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  social  processes 
underlying  the  application  of  basic  social 
science  knowledge  to  practical  affairs.1  Little 
attention  has  been  given,  however,  to  the 
way  the  very  structure  of  knowledge  affects 
its  conversion  for  application.  In  the  social 
sciences  the  roles  of  scientist,  engineer, 
technician,  practitioner,  and  policy  maker 
have  not  been  well  differentiated.  It  may  be 
useful  to  sketch  how  the  knowledge  that  the 
scientist  develops  may  be  converted  by 
others  for  use  and  then  to  examine  the  im¬ 
pact  of  certain  characteristics  of  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  the  application  process. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

The  basic  products  of  the  social  scientists 
are  tested  theories,  some  of  which  have  been 
consolidated  into  textbooks  and  summaries. 
In  its  more  rigorous  form  this  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  consists  of  models  of  concepts  in  their 
interrelations  to  one  another.  Sometimes  the 
concepts  arc  well  formulated,  even  opera¬ 
tionalized  as  variables:  sometimes  the  vari- 

•  Administrative  Sc'cnce  Quarterly.  Vol.  4,  June 
1959.  pp.  6X-XI.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publisher  and  the  author.  This  paper  was  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Operations  Research  Society 
of  America  in  San  Francisco  in  November  1956 
under  the  title.  "A  Model  on  the  Application  of 
the  Social  Sciences  to  Management  Practice." 

1  For  example.  Graham  (IV.  1:  1954):  Wcbbink 
(IV. I,  1950);  Likert  and  I.ippitt  (I.  i 953 ) ;  Likert 
and  Hayes  (VI,  1957):  Merton  and  Lcrncr  (VI. 
1951 ):  Schramm  (VI.  1954). 


ables  so  developed  are  formally  interrelated 
in  systems  as  sets  of  mathematical  equations. 
The  theories  of  the  social  scientist  arc  ab¬ 
stract  and  general,  as  they  must  be  to  have 
wide  usefulness. 

The  process  of  utilizing  these  theories  is 
very  different  from  the  task  of  generating 
them.  Applied  knowledge  is  used  toward 
particular  ends,  and  the  goals  determine 
what  information  is  relevant;  theories  arc 
not  valued  of  themselves,  but  only  as  they 
arc  applicable  to  the  achievement  of  con¬ 
crete,  specific  purposes.  Although  the  client’s 
own  formulation  of  his  end  value  often  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  a  rigid  given,  as  Gouldncr 
(V. I,  1956:  174-179)  points  out,  this  essay 
docs  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  ends. 

***** 

A  SCHEMATIZATION  OF  THE 
CONVERSION  PROCESS 

The  conversion  of  general  knowledge  into 
a  usable  form  can  be  viewed  as  consisting  of 
a  threefold  process:  (/)  the  basic  variables 
arc  reidentified  and  measured  in  concrete 
settings;  (2)  the  relevant  model  involving 
these  variables  is  selected  and  composed 
from  among  alternative  theories;  and  (3) 
the  magnitudes  of  the  important  constants 
in  the  selected  system  are  determined,  so 
that  specific  predictions  may  be  made  for 
each  different  situation.  These  three  phases 
appear  to  constitute  major  conversion  bar¬ 
riers  to  using  basic  social  science  knowledge 
in  solving  concrete  social  problems. 
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Reidentification  and  Measurement 
of  Variables 

The  isolation  and  measurement  of  the 
variables  m  specific  field  situations  is  no 
little  task.  In  given  situations  variables  may 
assume  a  succession  of  magnitudes,  al¬ 
though  for  periods  their  size  may  be  rela¬ 
tively  constant.  Often  the  methodology 
developed  by  the  scientist  is  too  expensive 
or  too  elaborate  for  field  situations.  In  the 
social  sciences  especially  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  indirect  techniques  to  get  at  the  latent 
rather  than  the  manifest  expression  of  a 
given  variable.  The  practical  and  ethical 
demands  of  the  field  sometimes  require  ex¬ 
tensive  modification  of  the  original  measur¬ 
ing  devices. 

Many  complain  that  the  devices  of  the 
scientist  are  clumsy  and  inappropriate  for 
direct  utilization.  This  is  often  true.  Simplify¬ 
ing  measuring  devices  is  a  prerequisite  for 
successful  application  ....  But  sometimes 
the  social  scientist  cannot  develop  his  mea¬ 
suring  devices  into  usable  form,  for  he  does 
not  know  the  requirements  of  particular  field 
situations. 

Model  Selection 

Choice  of  a  theory  from  among  alter¬ 
natives  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  conversion 
process.  In  applying  basic  social  science 
knowledge,  one  can  sometimes  integrate 
various  theories,  if  they  arc  concerned  with 
phenomena  which  are  relevant  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  problem.  But  sometimes  the  theories 
are  incompatible;  if  one  procedure  is  applied, 
another  simply  is  not  possible.  This  situation 
also  arises  when  the  applicr  has  multiple 
goals  which  demand  contradictory  means. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  arc  at  least  three  roots  to  this 

difficulty,  two  of  which  may  be  remedied. 
First,  because  social  science  is  still  in  its 
early  stages,  its  theories  arc  often  inadequate 
for  application  to  a  particular  situation. 
Because  of  this,  alternatives  may  yield  but 


a  half-fit,  which  makes  choice  among  them 
difficult.  This  inadequacy  sometimes  gives 
the  impression  that  social  phenomena  are 
“experienced  by  the  individual  actor  on  the 
social  scene  in  entirely  different  terms”  from 
those  used  by  the  scientist.  The  argument 
claims  that 

".  .  .  the  social  scientist  qua  theoretician  has 
to  follow  a  system  of  relevances  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  actor  on  the  social 
scene.  .  .  .  His  problems  originate  in  his  theo¬ 
retical  interest,  and  many  elements  of  the  social 
world  that  are  scientifically  relevant  are  irrele¬ 
vant  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor  on 
the  social  scene,  and  vice-versa  (Strauss,  VI. 
1956).” 

As  the  coverage  of  social  science  theory 
broadens,  all  social  events  become  relevant 
to  the  theoretician's  interest.  When  social 
science  theory  becomes  comprehensive,  its 
description  of  behavior  will  necessarily 
cover  those  provinces  of  action  usually 
reserved  to  men  of  practical  affairs,  even  in 
areas  where  judgment  and  intuition  now 
reign  supreme.  That  the  social  scientist  can¬ 
not  predict  in  such  complex  social  problems 
at  the  moment  does  not  argue  that  predic¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  Both  researcher  and  ap- 
plier  want  to  predict,  and  for  both  the 
efficacy  of  their  knowledge  depends  upon 
the  adequacy  of  their  prediction. 

A  second  root  of  difficulty  is  the  inade¬ 
quate  dissemination  of  basic  knowledge 
among  practitioners  and  lay  users.  The 
practical  questions  of  the  latter  are  disparate 
with  the  theoretical  schemes.  Often  the 
applier  merely  asks  for  “more  knowledge” 
instead  of  inquiring  how'  a  particular  inde¬ 
pendent  variable  or  two  will  exercise  their 
effect  upon  a  given,  well-defined  dependent 
variable.  Both  of  these  causes  of  difficulty 
in  choosing  the  appropriate  theory  arc  reme¬ 
diable. 

But  the  third  root  seems  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  social  sciences  in  contrast  to 
the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Many 
social  situations  have  large  numbers  of 
highly  interrelated  variables  with  feedbacks. 
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Instead  of  being  able  to  work  with  quasi- 
isolated,  miniature  models — as  the  natural 
scientist  does — the  user  of  social  science 
must  immediately  work  with  an  interrelated 
system.  Even  though  scientists  and  applier 
try  to  simplify,  both  are  forced  to  reckon 
with  the  interplay  among  their  variables, 
because  variables  often  cannot  be  held  con¬ 
stant  without  disrupting  the  social  process 
itself. 

But  these  feedbacks  do  not  make  the 
social  systems  fundamentally  different  from 
equally  intricate  biological  and  physical  sys¬ 
tems,  even  when  the  feedbacks  in  social 
systems  are  generated  by  the  self-awareness 
of  the  actors.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  social 
science  generalizations  must  be  constructed 
with  such  feedback  systems  incorporated  as 
integral  parts  of  the  model  being  used 
(Simon,  VI,  1954;  Grunbern  &  Modigliani, 
VI,  1954). 

....  Bales,  Slater,  and  their  associates 
present  evidence  that  members  often  demand 
contradictory  functions  of  their  leaders; 
for  example,  providing  idea  leadership  and 
simultaneously  serving  as  group  unifiers 
(Slater,  VI.  1955).  The  Conference  Re¬ 
search  project  found  that  leaders  were 
valued  when  they  were  idea  men  with  respect 
to  the  committee's  procedures,  but  not  when 
they  determined  the  outcome  of  the  agenda 
being  considered  by  the  group  (Guetzkow, 
Heyns  &  Marquis,  VI.  1951:  62).  Are  the 
theories  contradictory?  On  the  surface  yes; 
actually  no.  The  hypothesis  resulting  from 
the  Conference  Research  project  explains 
one  reason  why  leaders  in  the  Bales-Slater 
theory  cannot  perform  both  leadership  func¬ 
tions  ..... 

Parametric  Determinations 

Another  troublesome  cognitive  aspect  of 
the  conversion  process  is  the  need  which 
general,  abstract  knowledge  imposes  upon 
the  applier  for  specification  of  the  initial 
conditions  and  weightings  of  the  isolated 
variables.  To  use  a  theory  to  produce 
changes  one  usually  starts  from  some  point 
which  becomes  the  system's  initial  condi¬ 


tions.  Specification  of  these  initial  conditions 
enables  one  to  telescope  the  past  and  to 
provide  data  essential  in  making  predictions 
about  the  future.  In  addition,  one  must 
obtain  information  about  the  relative  weight¬ 
ings  to  be  assigned  to  particular  factors  in 
a  given  situation.  These  initial  constants  and 
relative  weightings  are  often  designated  as 
the  system’s  parameters. 

.  .  ..  ...  Guetzkow  and  Gyr  (VI,  1954) 
were  able  to  distinguish  two  conditions  on 
the  basis  of  the  type  of  conflict  found  in 
decision-making  groups.  The  two  conditions 
were  an  initial  situation  in  which  there  was 
( 1 )  substantive  conflict  over  agenda  issues 
and  (2)  affective  or  emotional  conflict,  ex¬ 
pressed  as  interpersonal  strife.  To  obtain 
consensus  on  the  final  decisions  in  a  group 
it  is  imperative  to  recognize  the  type  of  con¬ 
flict  initially  dividing  the  group  .... 

....  One  of  the  central  findings  of  the 
Conference  Research  project  was  its  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  mem¬ 
bers’  self-oriented  needs  (such  as  their 
demands  for  status,  personal  dominance, 
and  so  forth)  to  the  productivity  and  over¬ 
all  success  of  decision-making  groups  (Gu¬ 
etzkow,  Heyns,  &  Marquis,  VI,  1951:  66).; 
In  some  situations  this  variable  may  have  no 
weight  because  there  is  little  expression  of 
such  self-oriented  needs  .... 

In  this  case  of  self-oriented  needs  the 
magnitude  of  the  variable  in  the  on-going 
situation  is  independent  of  the  initial  conflict 
conditions.  However,  with  respect  to  such 
variables  as  facts  and  withdrawal,  as  al¬ 
ready  described,  the  change  in  weightings 
needed  is  a  result  of  interaction  with  the 
initial  conditions. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCHEME  FOR 
USE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  Nature  of  Social  Engineering 

In  order  to  pursue  the  implications  of 
these  barriers  to  the  social  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  applying  basic  knowledge,  it  may 
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be  useful  to  differentiate  various  social  roles 
involved.  In  1947  Herring  (V.l,  1947)  pos¬ 
ited  the  need  for  a  “social  science  techni¬ 
cian."  using  the  term  broadly  to  mean  “an 
individual  who  has  been  professionally 
trained  to  apply  to  practical  situations  the 


facts,  generalizations,  principles,  rules,  laws, 
or  formulae  uncovered  by  social  science 
research,”  Schramm  (VI,  1954:  39)  pre¬ 
sented  an  “anatomy  of  utilization”  by  de¬ 
scribing  a  four-link  chain  between  scientist 
and  final  consumer,  as  follows: 


An  example  is  found  in  industry:;  physicist 
— mechanical  engineer — production  man¬ 
ager  and  technician — product  user. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  conversion  barriers 
is  adequate,  an  expansion  of  the  “middle¬ 
man”  function  is  required.  Among  practi¬ 
tioners  whose  life  work  is  concerned  with 
individual  and  social  behavior,  such  as  social 
workers,  educators,  lawyers,  administrators 
(in  business  and  in  government),  and  politi¬ 
cian  statesmen,  there  is  much  reliance  upon 
intuitive  knowledge,  applied  with  skill  and 
art  derived  from  long  experience.  As  in¬ 
formation  in  the  social  sciences  increases, 
there  is  more  need  to  differentiate  the  expert 
in  social  science  knowledge  from  both  the 
social  scientist  and  the  practitioner.  The 
social  engineer  is  the  broad-gauged  “middle¬ 
man”  who  knows  how  to  transform  basic 
knowledge  from  the  various  social  science 
disciplines  into  usable  forms.  He  differs,  too. 
from  the  technician  (the  pollster  in  business 
and  industry,  for  example)  whose  com¬ 
petence  is  restricted  and  who  may  be  only 
slightly  familiar  with  the  fund  of  basic 
knowledge  underlying  his  specialization. 

What  assignments  should  be  given  to  these 
social  engineers? 

l.;  Work  by  social  engineers  on  practical 
alternative  measures  of  a  given  variable  is 
needed,  once  a  variable  has  been  conceptu¬ 
alized  and  operationalized.  A  danger  in  the 
successful  simplification  of  measuring  de¬ 
vices  is  too  easy  utilization  with  consequent 


misapplication.  The  widespread  misuse  of 
various  economic  indices  such  as  the  cost- 
of-living  measure  in  government,  unions, 
and  business  suggests  the  confusion  some¬ 
times  induced  by  partisans  who  distort  for 
their  particular  organization's  gain.  But  just 
as  we  have  not  deprived  ourselves  of  microm¬ 
eters  and  ammeters  in  the  physical  sciences 
because  they  are  misused,  so  misuse  should 
not  delay  efforts  to  accelerate  simplification 
in  the  social  sciences  too.  The  reduction  in 
costs  made  possible  by  such  simplification 
often  determines  whether  it  is  feasible  to  use 
the  basic  knowledge  in  concrete  situations. 

2.  Social  engineers  must  select  appropriate 
theory  fr<~-  the  alternatives,  if  they  arc 
fortunatt  .  jgh  to  find  relevant  theories 
within  a  t  en  problem  area.  This  demands 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  alternatives. 
Should  alternative  systems  give  about  the 
same  result,  choice  among  them  may  be 
made  on  criteria  other  than  achievement  of 
one's  immediate  application  goals. 

Gouldner  (V.l,  1957:  96-98)  argues  that 
choice  of  the  concepts  involved  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  depends  on  such  factors  as  their 
accessibility  to  control  and  whether  the  “in¬ 
strumental  management  of  a  variable  would 
violate"  the  values  of  the  group  involved. 
When  alternative  models  allow  alternative 
interventions,  such  criteria  become  most 
appropriate.  Economic  criteria  are  always 
important  in  choosing  among  alternatives. 
***** 
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Because  variables  involved  in  practical 
problems  arc  often  not  divided  as  they  arc 
among  the  traditional  disciplines,  social  engi¬ 
neers  must  be  broadly  trained.  Because  the 
fund  of  knowledge  is  increasing,  they  must 
also  be  allowed  adequate  time  for  continuous 
updating  of  their  knowledge  across  the  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Exemplary  demonstrations  of  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  updating  of  “middlemen"  are 
found  in  the  seminars  of  the  Foundation  for 
Research  on  Human  Behavior  (Likert  and 
Hayes,  VI,  1957). 

Yet  to  demand  a  competent  grasp  of  the 
relevant  storehouse  of  information  does  not 
imply  that  the  tasks  of  the  social  engineer 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  social  sci¬ 
entist!  as  Hayek  (VI.  1956:  470)  implies 
when  he  asserts,  “We  can  .  .  .  only  rarely 
delegate  the  application  of  our  knowledge 
but  must  be  our  own  practitioners.”  Sci¬ 
entists  engaged  in  basic  research  are  handi¬ 
capped  as  social  engineers  because  they  may 
fit  practical  problems  to  their  academic  tra¬ 
ditions,  instead  of  allowing  the  problems  to 
dictate  the  particular  fund  of  knowledge  to 
tap..  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  “opera¬ 
tions  research"  approach  to  practical  prob¬ 
lems  is  its  neglect  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
traditional  disciplines. 

3.  Perhaps  the  most  startling  implication 
of  the  foregoing  analysis  is  that  determina¬ 
tion  of  initial  conditions  and  factor  weight¬ 
ings  must  be  repeated  by  the  social  engineer 
each  time  the  concrete  situation  changes. 
For  example,  in  using  psychometric  instru¬ 
ments  for  personnel  selection,  one  finds  that 
each  job  continues  to  change.  This  requires 
revision  of  the  screening  devices  constructed 
for  the  evaluations.  Even  after  one  has  “engi¬ 
neered"  a  suitable  test  for  a  particular  job 
specification,  one  must  maintain  monitoring 
devices  to  ensure  that  the  solution  developed 
for  the  job  at  one  time  is  still  applicable  at  a 
later  time,  when  the  nature  of  the  job  may 
have  changed. 

Even  in  the  thoughtful  report  issued  bv 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  there  seems  to 
be  misunderstanding  of  this  implication.  For 


example,  in  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Morale  Analysis  Division  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Military 
Intelligence  Service,  the  authors  say  that 
the  facts  of  the  “inactive  social  science  pro¬ 
grams  have  now  been  compiled  and  can  be 
drawn  on  for  social  engineering,”  as  if  to 
assume  that  such  particulars  will  be  useful 
ever  after,  despite  changes  in  the  morale  of 
nations  (Webbink,  IV.  1,  1950:  44).  Fail¬ 
ures  in  the  workability  of  social  science 
knowledge  may  be  traced  to  inadequate  as¬ 
sessment  of  initial  conditions  and  incorrect 
estimates  of  the  weightings  attached  to  par¬ 
ticular  factors  in  a  given  problem  situation. 

TECHNOLOGY  VERSUS  SCIENCE 

Gradually  a  large,  versatile  battery  of 
practical,  operational  measuring  devices  will 
be  accumulated.  More  and  more  useful 
handbooks,  summarizing  alternative  variable 
systems,  will  be  developed.  Compilations 
will  be  made  of  the  ranges  over  which  the 
parameters  can  sweep,  and  some  of  them 
may  even  turn  out  to  be  relatively  stable, 
approximating  the  ever-useful  constants  of 
the  physical  sciences.  These  developments 
will  constitute  the  technology  of  the  social 
sciences. 

As  social  science  theory  improves,  more 
social  inventions  will  arise  from  its  develop¬ 
ment.  These  by-products  of  theory — the 
intelligence  test,  the  panel  survey  method¬ 
ology,  and  the  “process  observer”  for  small 
groups — will  proliferate  an  array  of  con¬ 
trived  social  phenomenon  about  which  more 
will  be  known  than  we  know  about  the 
extremely  complicated  systems  existing  in 
nature  In  the  physical  sciences  the  engi¬ 
neer  does  better  in  predicting  the  behavior 
of  the  machines  he  contrives  than  the  phe¬ 
nomena  he  finds  in  “raw”  nature.  .  , .  Like¬ 
wise.  the  social  practitioner  will  understand 
his  miniature  contrived  social  systems  better 
than  the  systems  he  encounters  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion-rooted  world  about  him.  This  develop¬ 
ment  will  suggest  to  the  naive  observer  that 
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social  phenomena  perhaps  are  not  as  difficult 
to  predict  as  they  were  earlier  thought  to  be. 
Actually,  however,  the  engineer  will  now 
be  working  in  areas  where  he  has  relatively 
more  understanding  than  he  has  about  social 
systems  occurring  in  nature. 

The  difference  between  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  is  not  clearly  drawn  in  the  social 
sciences.  Although  the  work  of  the  scientist 
is  the  isolation  of  variables  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  theories  which  interrelate  them,  the 
basic  researcher  in  the  social  sciences  often 
misunderstands  his  task.  Sometimes  he 
squanders  his  limited  research  resources  on 
parameter  estimation,  even  though  the  size 
of  a  particular  parameter  (except  when  it 
is  zero)  usually  would  not  disprove  his 
theory.  Nor  can  the  parameters  discovered 
by  the  basic  researcher  in  his  laboratory 
often  be  applied  directly  to  practical,  field 
situations  .  .  , 

SUMMARY 

The  intellectual  task  of  the  social  science 
researcher  is  different  from  the  requirements 
imposed  when  t’.:  basic  fund  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  used  in  concrete  social  situations. 


Work  in  the  basic  sciences  involves  isolation 
of  variables,  development  of  operational 
measurements,  and  establishment  of  models 
to  represent  relations  among  the  isolated 
variables.  To  apply  this  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  a  threefold  conversion  must  be  under¬ 
taken:.  (1)  The  basic  variables  must  be 
reidentified  in  the  field  situation,  and  prac¬ 
tical  operational  measures  must  be  developed 
at  practical  costs.  (2)  Appropriate  selection 
of  alternative  variable  systems  must  be 
made,  so  that  relatively  accurate  conse¬ 
quences  of  action  may  be  predicted.  (3) 
Adequate  estimates  must  be  made  of  the 
parametric  values  involved  in  specifying  both 
the  initial  conditions  and  the  variable  weight¬ 
ings  in  order  to  apply  the  chosen  model  to  a 
particular  situation.  These  arc  three  impor¬ 
tant  barriers  to  more  effective  use  of  basic 
social  science  knowledge. 

Problem  situations  often  demand  systems 
which  cross  the  traditional  academic  dis¬ 
ciplines.  There  are  distinct  differences  in  the 
intellectual  tasks  confronting  the  social  sci¬ 
entist  and  the  user  of  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge,  Indications  are  that  experts  needed  for 
using  knowledge  are  different  from  those 
needed  for  its  discovery. 


The  Relation  of  Ideological  Intelligence  to  Public  Policy 


HAROLD  D.  LASSWELL 


The  intelligence  function  adapts  itself  to 
changing  conceptions  of  policy  and  to  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  procedures  by  which  facts  are 
gathered,  analyzed,  and  presented.  New  pol¬ 
icy  ideas  are  today  resulting  from  the  vast 
transformations  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
structure  of  society,  state,  and  government. 
New  methods  of  observing,  analyzing,  and 
reporting  data  have  arisen  as  an  outcome 
of  the  growth  of  modern  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  sciences.  So  swift  is  the  stream  that 
we  may  fail  in  every  effort  to  chart  the  banks 
within  which  it  flows;  yet  the  importance  of 
seeking  to  understand  the  complex  relation¬ 
ship  of  policy  and  intelligence  is  great 
enough  to  justify  the  risks  involved.  Greater 
clarity  may  reduce  the  amount  of  fumbling 
that  is  invariably  associated  with  new  efforts 
to  adapt  old  functions  to  different  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  canvass  of  the  existing  literature  re¬ 
veals  that  very  little  systematic  and  unified 
treatment  has  been  given  to  the  intelligence 
function.  In  limited  spheres,  notably  in  re¬ 
lation  to  military  policy,  there  arc  theoretical 
discussions  and  practical  manuals.’  It  has 
long  been  an  axiom  that  command  depends 
on  adequate  intelligence  of  the  resources 
and  plans  of  the  enemy.  In  the  realm  of 
diplomacy  there  are  valuable  hints  on  how 
information  may  be  obtained  (Thompson  & 

•  Ethics,  Vol.  53,  October  1942.  pp.  25-34.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission  of  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  and  the  author.  Copyright  1942  by  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

1  Concerning  World  War  I  see  Ronge  (VI. 
1930), 


Padover,  VI,  1937).  Concern  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  security  of  the  state  and  aspirations 
toward  revolutionary  action  have  both  in¬ 
spired  contributions  to  the  intelligence  prob¬ 
lem.  The  literature  of  democracy  has  reiter¬ 
ated  the  need  of  an  intelligent  public  opin¬ 
ion;  however,  there  has  been  a  minimum  of 
advance  toward  specifying  the  criteria  by 
which  relevant  intelligence  for  the  citizen 
and  the  official  may  be  recognized.2 

It  is  possible  to  fathom  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  have  contributed  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  neglect  of  the  intelligence  function  as 
a  whole.  In  prcliberal,  predemocratic  states, 
ideological  policy  was  simple.  The  aims  of 
policy  in  this  field  were  to  detect  sedition  at 
home  and  conspiracy  abroad  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  reverent  acceptance  of  state- 
friendly  religions.  In  liberal,  democratic 
states,  however,  there  is  nothing  simple 
about  the  ideological  goals,  if  we  take  these 
aspirations  literally.  Democracy  means  re¬ 
spect  for  human  dignity.  This  implies  a  com¬ 
monwealth  of  mutual  deference.  (To  be 
deferred  to  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration; 
in  a  democratic  government  or  state  this 
calls  for  participation  in  the  making  of  im¬ 
portant  decisions. )  Policy  is  democratic 
when  it  is  consistent  and  compatible  with 
human  dignity.  Obviously  this  calls  for 
deeper  knowledge  of  reality  than  the  simple 
recording  of  momentary  approval  cf  con¬ 
templated  lines  of  action. 

-  An  effort  like  that  of  Merriam  (VI,  1939)  is 
most  exceptional.  The  leads  suggested  by  Wallas 
(VI.  1914:  Chapters  X-X1II)  have  never  been  ad¬ 
equately  followed  up. 
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Although  the  ideal  of  human  dignity  is 
positive,  it  entered  the  stage  of  the  large- 
scale  modern  state  clad  in  the  scanty  gar¬ 
ments  of  negativism.  Private  businessmen 
were  out  to  get  government  out  of  the 
market.  The  expanding  business  society  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  through  the  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  and  representative  government.  The 
focus  of  attention  of  the  businessman  was 
limited  to  the  market;  the  focus  of  attention 
of  the  government  man  was  restricted  to 
auxiliary  functions  ....  No  positive  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relationship  between  the  parts 
and  the  whole  of  a  democratic  state  was 
sought.  It  was  not  missed. 

In  recent  limes  the  re-expansion  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  redefined  the  focus  of  attention 
of  the  policy-makers  of  liberal,  democratic 
states.  More  and  more  they  are  compelled 
to  try  to  find  a  unified  set  of  positive  objec¬ 
tives,  to  “reconcile"  business  and  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  internal 
structure  of  the  state  is  changing,  the  key 
symbols  and  symbol  elaborations  of  the 
state  are  under  attack.  Communist  revolu¬ 
tionaries  deride  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  such  states  as  hypocrisy;  Nazi  revolution¬ 
aries  deride  them  as  decadent  and  contempt¬ 
ible.  The  Nazis  reject  both  symbols  and 
practices;  the  Marxists  reject  only  the  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  sheer  intellectual  task  of  clarifying 
the  goals  and  instruments  of  democratic 
idealism  has  gone  largely  by  default.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  in  England,  we  are  impressed  by 
the  strength  of  the  intellectual  currents  that 
were  running  toward  unity  of  state  aim. 
When  David  Hume  wrote  about  social  pro¬ 
cesses,  his  contributions  included  not  only 
essays  on  the  balance  of  trade  but  on  the 
balance  of  power.  The  doctrines  of  mercan¬ 
tilism1  were  a  rather  coherent  body  of  policy 
ideas;  states  w'ere  conceived  as  succeeding 
or  failing  in  terms  of  power  (by  which  was 

1  On  the  full  range  of  mercantilism  consult 
Heckseher  (VI,  1932)' 


meant  political  fighting  effectiveness); 
power  was  believed  to  depend  on  stimulating 
exports  in  return  for  precious  metals.  Goals 
were  so  clearly  defined  that  intelligence  op¬ 
erations  could  count  goods  and  weigh  bul¬ 
lion  and  apply  this  practical  meter  stick  to 
the  measurement  of  policy  success  and  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  liberal,  democratic  state  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  harmonizing  professed  ideal  and 
effective  policy,  partly  because  the  demo¬ 
cratic  elements  in  the  ideal  were  left  unde¬ 
veloped  .....  The  cardinal  value  was  the 
dignity  of  man,  but  prosperity  was  not  trans¬ 
lated  in  terms  of  human  dignity.  Bentham’s 
calculus  of  felicity  was  pointed  in  this 
direction,  but  it  was  not  specified  in  terms 
capable  of  being  operationally  applied  to 
an  extremely  complicated  division  of  labor. 

Some  shortcomings  of  liberal,  democratic 
states  have  been  failures  of  policy  and  intel¬ 
ligence;  the  urgent  question  of  the  moment 
is  how  these  deficiencies  can  be  surmounted. 
Can  the  policy-makers  who  profess  ideals  of 
human  dignity  learn  to  specify  what  they 
mean  in  operating  terms?  No  doubt  the 
intelligence  function  can  aid,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  task  of  clarification;  unquestionably 
the  intelligence  facilities  of  modern  society 
can  provide  relevant  knowledge  when  goals 
are  put  in  definite  terms. 

Modern  procedures  do  make  it  possible 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  large-scale 
social  organization  to  realize  some  of  the 
aims  of  democracy.  Social  and  psychological 
sciences  have  developed  procedures  that  are 
capable  of  reporting  the  facts  about  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men.  In 
the  Great  Society,  with  its  thousands  of  spe¬ 
cialized  material  environments,  its  enormous 
geographical  spread,  and  its  instantaneous 
communication,  special  measures  must  be 
taken  to  learn  the  significant  facts  of  !»fe  By 
means  of  quick  interviews,  we  can  supple¬ 
ment  some  of  the  guesses  that  are  made 
about  what  men  think;  and  by  prolonged 
interviews  and  participation  we  can  probe 
more  deeply  into  the  texture  of  experience. 
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By  disciplined  methods  we  can  locate  the 
zones  of  poor  democratic  performance  and 
determine  the  factors  that  contribute  to  their 
continuation  .  .  .  ,  By  using  our  new  instru¬ 
ments  of  mutual  understanding,  we  can 
specify  our  goals  and  report  on  their  state 
of  realization.  The  very  act  of  specifying 
the  meaning  of  human  dignity  disciplines 
both  our  policy-makers  and  our  scientists. 
The  gathering  of  knowledge  can  be  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  needs  of  policy  and  with  the 
formal  standards  of  science. 

We  can  actually  study  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  each  of  the  major  divisions  of 
modern  social  structure  and  perfect  means 
of  making  them  fraternally  intelligible  to 
one  another ....  Policy  decisions  need  to  be 
tempered  in  the  light  of  racial,  confessional, 
and  other  group  attitudes.  If  democracy  in¬ 
cludes  a  decent  regard  for  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others,  our  procedures  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  enormous  task  of 
making  these  facts  available  to  the  various 
components  of  our  society  (Smith,  VI. 
1941).  By  examining  the  contents  of  the 
channels  of  public  communication1  we  may 
determine  the  degree  to  which  even  the 
opportunity  exists  of  taking  the  other  fellow 
into  proper  account.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
it  must  be  conceded,  our  press,  film,  and 
radio  channels  of  mass  communication  have 
not  adequately  performed  this  task  (Lass- 
well,  VI,  1941b).. 

Each  public  policy  calls  for  two  types  of 
intelligence:  ideological  and  technical.  By 
ideological  intelligence  is  meant  facts  about 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Other  facts  are  technical.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  policy  goal 
is  phrased  in  ideological  or  technical  terms; 
both  kinds  of  information  are  involved  in 
any  complete  consideration  of  goals  or  alter- 

1  Representative  recent  contributions  to  this 
emeritini:  science  include:  Waples  (V!.  1942); 
1  a/arsfelit  (VI,  1940);  Gallup  and  Rae  (VI. 
1940);  Murphv  and  I.ikcrt  (VI.  1938).  On  content 
analysis  see  Lasswel!  (VI,  1935;  Chapter  IX;  VI, 
1941a). 


natives.  Ideologically  phrased  objectives  are 
to  strengthen  the  will  to  victory  of  the  home 
population;  to  demoralize  the  fighting  will 
of  the  enemy;  and  to  win  allies.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives  depends  upon  many 
technical  considerations,  such  as  geophysical 
factors  affecting  radio  reception.  If  goals  are 
phrased  in  technical  terms  (tanks,  guns, 
planes),  they  depend  upon  data  about  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  conduct  of  factory 
workers  and  of  many  other  elements  of  the 
population.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  back  and  forth  between  ideo¬ 
logical  and  technical  facts  in  contemplating 
each  and  every  line  of  policy. 

Whatever  scheme  is  used  to  classify  pol¬ 
icy.  each  policy  and  each  category  of  policy 
must  be  properly  integrated  with  every 
other.  By  policy  we  understand  the  making 
of  important  decisions.  A  decision  adds 
energy  and  determination  to  preference;  it  is 
part  of  an  act  of  striving.  Values,  therefore, 
are  not  only  indorsed;  they  are  sought  by 
mobilizing  a  significant  part  of  the  values 
already  at  hand.  The  importance  of  deci¬ 
sions  may  be  appraised  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  potential  mobilization  of 
resources.  In  the  most  vital  personal  deci¬ 
sions,  character,  material  goods,  friendship, 
and  life  are  at  stake.  In  the  realm  of  public 
policy  the  stakes  arc  comparable:  moral 
integration,  material  assets,  diplomatic  po¬ 
sition.  and  continuity. 

For  any  personality,  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive.  policy  is  concerned  with  total  value 
position.  Within  the  field  of  total  policy, 
distinctions  may  be  drawn  that  aid  decisions 
by  classifying  ends  and  means.  In  the  realm 
of  high  policy  a  fourfold  classification  has 
often  been  serviceable,  according  to  which 
the  four  fronts  of  policy  are  military,  diplo¬ 
matic.  economic,  ideological.  Each  sphere 
of  policy  is  to  some  extent  an  end  and  to 
some  extent  a  means;  successful  policy  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  continuous  integration.  Thus  every 
proposed  military  policy  must  be  evaluated 
with  reference  to  other  objectives  in  the 
sphere  of  military  policy  and  to  goals  in  the 
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sphere  of  diplomacy,  economics,  and  ideol¬ 
ogy  .  «  .  , 

For  purposes  of  brief  definition  we  may 
sum  up  the  four  fronts  of  policy  as  ends  and 
means.  The  end  of  military  policy  is  pre¬ 
dominance  over  enemies  in  battle;  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  means  are  instruments  of  violence. 
The  end  of  diplomatic  policy  is  favorable 
agreement,  whatever  the  substantive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  agreement;  the  distinctive  means 
is  negotiation.  The  end  of  economic  policy 
is  production;  the  distinctive  means  are  pro¬ 
ductive  instruments.  The  end  of  ideological 
policy  is  favorable  attitudes;  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  means  are  symbols.  We  may  sub¬ 
divide  each  policy  front  into  internal  and 
external.  If  this  is  done,  some  clarification  is 
needed  about  the  internal  diplomatic  front, 
since  usage  has  limited  diplomacy  to  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  .....  At  present,  there  is  no 
consensus  on  how  these  internal  processes 
are  classified.  Sometimes  they  arc  assigned 
to  the  internal  ideological  front.  Often  what 
are  here  called  diplomacy  and  ideology  are 
bracketed  together  as  “political”  policy — 
despite  the  patent  advantages  of  reserving 
the  icrm  “politics”  for  the  overall  term.  A 
threefold  division  thus  results:,  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political.  Nearly  every  other  think¬ 
able  breakdown  is  sometimes  made  and  is 
often  useful.  If  a  two-term  classification  is 
desired,  the  most  satisfactory  is  the  one 
hinted  at  above:'  ideological  and  technical. 
In  the  former  the  emphasis  is  upon  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  upon  the  symbols  that 
circulate  through  the  channels  of  radio,  film, 
press,  and  conversation,  In  the  latter  the 
starting-point  is  material  objects.  The  usual 
instruments  of  ideological  policy  are 
speeches,  news  conferences,  news  releases, 
magazine  articles,  .  .  [and  the  like].  Propa¬ 
ganda  is  the  positive  guidance  of  such  mate¬ 
rial;  censorship  eliminates.  Personnel  selec¬ 
tion  for  symbolic  rather  than  technical  rea¬ 
sons  also  comes  within  the  field  of  ideologi¬ 
cal  action  ...... 

What  the  intelligence  function  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  policy  may  be  exemplified  in  cer¬ 
tain  simple  instances  on  different  policy 


fronts.;  The  contributions  can  be  summed  up 
in  three  points:  intelligence  can  (1)  clarify 
goals,  (2)  clarify  alternatives,  and  (3)  pro¬ 
vide  needed  knowledge. 

.....  [A]n  example  from  diplomacy:  Pol¬ 
icy  instructions  may  be  to  negotiate  a  trade 
agreement,  but  the  time  period  may  be  left 
vague.  Intelligence  may  report  that  peaceful 
persuasion  would  produce  the  result  in 
about  six  months;  that  an  opportunity  to 
receive  stock  in  American  business  concerns 
would  diminish  opposition  so  much  that 
success  could  be  hoped  for  in  three  months. 
The  supporting  facts  include  knowledge  of 
the  attitudes  of  influential  leaders  .... 
[Another]  example  is  ideological:  Are  atroc¬ 
ity  stories  to  be  played  up  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  recent  past?  Intelligence  may 
report  that  if  more  atrocity  stories  are  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  wives  of  skilled  workers, 
it  may  give  them  a  more  vivid  sense  of  what 
war  is  and  stimulate  their  aggressive  interest 
in  helping  their  husbands  keep  on  the 
job  ..... 

These  instances  have  deliberately  been 
selected  on  a  low  level  of  abstraction,  but 
they  show  the  essential  interrelations  be¬ 
tween  policy  and  intelligence.  In  practice, 
decision-makers  of  every  level  are  finding 
new  goals  and  subgoals,  contemplating  new 
alternatives,  asking  for  new  information  as 
a  means  of  evaluating  future  probabilities. 
Policy  thinking  is  “forward”  thinking;  it  is 
manipulative  and  responsible.  It  is  always 
guided  to  some  extent  by  knowledge;  and  a 
recurring  problem  is  to  perfect  the  intelli¬ 
gence  function  so  that  it  brings  to  the  focus 
of  attention  of  the  decision-maker  what  he 
most  needs  to  think  about  and  what  he 
most  needs  to  think  with. 

We  may  classify  the  types  of  knowledge 
needed  for  ideological  policy  as  follows: 
(1)  distribution  of  attitudes,  (2)  trend  of 
attitudes,  and  (3)  comparisons  of  available 
alternatives  with  past  situations  and  with 
scientific  findings  .... 

Attitudes  arc  hypothetical  patterns  of 
reality;  the  terms  used  to  name  attitudes 
must  be  given  operational  definitions  from 
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the  standpoint  of  many  different  observers. 
In  giving  instructions  for  the  identification 
of  carbon,  we  have  no  trouble  in  choosing 
a  definitive  index.  But  this  is  not  true  of  an 
attitude,  like  hatred  of  the  President  or  of 
Hitler.  We  must  work  with  many  indices  and 
construct  rather  arbitrary  rules  to  govern 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  resulting 
profiles. 

Attitudes  may  be  inferred  from  many 
kinds  of  data:  (1)  what  people  say  and  do; 
(2)  what  is  said  to  people;  (3)  what  is 
done  to  people.  We  may  record  what  people 
say  and  do  when  they  are  unaware  that  they 
arc  being  interviewed  or  when  they  are  un¬ 
aware  that  they  are  being  observed  for  sci¬ 
entific  or  policy  purposes.  Our  observer  may 
be  so  situated  that  he  may  affect  the  result 
by  influencing  the  attitude  of  the  subject,  or 
he  mav  not  ,  ,  . 

By  examining  what  is  said  to  people  we 
may  be  able  to  foresee  their  responses.  Pol¬ 
icy-maker.',  are  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
inferences  that  they  make  from  what  is 
brought  to  the  focus  of  public  attention  in 
the  mediums  of  mass  communication.  Many 
decisions  are  affected  bv  inferences  about 
public  response  that  are  made  when  the 
policy-maker  reads  a  newspaper  or  listens 
to  a  broadcast  on  the  way  to  the  office.  In¬ 
ferences  may  also  be  based  upon  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  to  people  and  of 
bow  they  have  responded  in  the  past.  Thus, 
if  we  hear  of  acute  housing  congestion,  of 
speed-up.  of  rising  prices  of  consumption 
goods,  of  shortages  of  consumption  goods, 
of  rapid  introduction  of  groups  against 
which  there  is  a  local  bias  (racial,  religious, 
parbsan).  we  may  construct  many  plausible 
inferences  that  are  often  confirmed  by  addi¬ 
tional  data. 

The  terms  used  to  describe  people  are  of 
cardinal  importance,  since  they  imply  hy¬ 
potheses  about  the  factors  that  significantly 
affect  response.  We  are  concerned  both  with 
position  in  the  social  structure  and  with 
personality  structure.. 

The  organization  of  the  intelligence  func¬ 
tion  calls  for  the  proper  articulation  of  many 


specialists  with  policy-makers.  Some  prob¬ 
lems  arise  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
procedures  involved.  Since  the  science  of 
communication  is  itself  in  its  infancy,  the 
opportunities  now  open  stimulate  both  imag¬ 
ination  and  ambition.  Specialists  who  have 
become  associated  with  the  development  of 
one  specific  procedure  of  observation  are 
often  prone  to  exaggerate  its  place  in  the 
total  picture..  Hence  they  may  “oversell”  cue 
group  of  policy-makers  on  the  results  that 
can  be  expected  from  polling  or  psychiatry 
interviewing  or  content  analysis  or  organiza¬ 
tional  analysis.  Acceptance  of  a  given  skill 
group  may  be  followed  by  disillusioned  re¬ 
jection,  and  the  growth  of  a  mature  and 
well-developed  intelligence  operation  may 
be  retarded. 

Policy-makers  in  business  and  government 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  attitudes  in  a  given 
group.  They  are  also  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  describing  the  distribution  of  politically 
significant  symbols  at  the  focus  of  attention 
of  a  group.  The  former  has  come  from  the 
counting  of  votes  in  elections  and  in  poll 
interviews.  The  second  has  come  from  the 
practice  of  clipping  the  press  of  selected 
groups.  Clipping  bureaus  are  long-estab¬ 
lished  institutions  inside  and  outside  govern¬ 
ment.  The  opinion  poll  has  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  appearance  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion.. 

Although  the  idea  of  quantitative  sum¬ 
maries  of  significant  material  is  widely  ac¬ 
cepted,  their  interpretation  is  capricious.  If 
you  believe  in  the  importance  of  world- 
organization  after  the  war.  you  will  probably 
be  less  critical  of  data  that  purport  to  show 
that  a  great  many  Americans  look  forward 
to  such  an  outcome.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
reject  this  goal,  you  may  dismiss  entirely 
the  procedure  by  which  the  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  or  you  may  engage  in  vigorous 
methodological  controversies  about  it.  It  is 
not  generally  recognized  that,  while  the 
words  recorded  in  brief  polling  interviews 
are  highly  valid  in  predicting  elections,  they 
are  of  indeterminate  validity  in  forecasting 
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how  people  will  respond  in  situations  that 
arc  as  yet  unorganized.  The  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  group  is  in  an  advanced  state 
of  organization  with  respect  to  action  when 
mid-election  polls  are  taken;  but  remarks 
about  price  regulation  may  have  no  more 
significance  than  showing  that  the  term  itself 
is  a  negative  word  to  most  of  the  responders. 
Hence  if  something  is  to  be  done,  it  may  be 
useful  to  rcselect  the  validating  symbols. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  task  of 
selecting  and  presenting  certain  kinds  of 
information  in  a  form  deemed  useful  by 
policy-makers.  Policy-makers  are  usually 
poised  toward  action.  They  want  to  choose 
between  clear-cut  courses  of  action.  Hence 
intelligence  material  must  be  processed  in  a 
way  that  commends  it  to  decision-makers.’ 
Now  scientists  are  accustomed  to  think  in 
•ntervariablc  (“equilibrium")  terms  and  to 
appraise  their  data  as  pertinent  or  not  if  they 
confirm  or  disconfirm  a  general  proposition 
that  is  part  of  the  systematic  structure  of 
their  science.  Hence  they  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  considering  the  timing  of  their 
results  in  terms  of  policy  objectives.  If  they 
find  that  experimental  animals  show  more 
scratching  and  biting  behavior  when  they 
are  put  on  short  rations  than  when  they  are 
cut  down  in  sexual  opportunities,  they  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  these  results  are  per¬ 
tinent  to  policy.  But  what  policy?  Do  they 
expect  policy-makers  to  cut  down  on  sex 
opportunities  rather  than  rations?  If  so. 
when  and  where?  Notice  that  there  may  in¬ 
deed  be  policy  implications;  my  only  point 
is  that  the  act  of  processing  intelligence 
material  must  find  an  acceptable  relationship 
to  the  policy-maker's  conception  of  his  pol¬ 
icy  alternatives. 

Scientists  who  are  accustomed  to  long 
interviews  arc  faced  with  the  problem  of 
cutting  their  results  down  to  a  form  that  is 
valuable  for  policy  and  yet  preserves  some¬ 
thing  of  the  depth  perspective  of  their  data. 

'Mannheim  (If. I.-  1948-  Part  IV)  contains  a 
classical  discussion. 


f  rom  brief  polling  results  we  may  know  that 
60  per  cent  say  “Yes,"  20  per  cent  say 
“No.”  and  20  per  cent  are  noncommittal  in 
reph  to  a  question.  If  we  look  at  the  replies 
in  the  perspective  of  intensive  knowledge, 
we  may  rearrange  them  in  many  different 
ways.  Ten  per  cent  of  those  who  say  “yes” 
may  do  so  because  they  want  to  bring  about 
a  negotiated  peace;  20  per  cent  may  say 
“Yes”  because  they  want  to  block  a  “peace 
without  victory."  But  the  10  per  cent  may 
own  and  affect  by  advertising  newspapers 
that  reach  millions  of  people.  It  is  a  steriliz¬ 
ing  process  to  limit  the  description  of  how 
people  feel  and  think  to  an  overterse  bar 
chart;  yet  the  busy  executive  may  be  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  time  it  takes  to  read  a  set  of 
qualifying  riders. 

Intensive  procedures  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  used  when  they  are  guided  toward 
the  “sore  spots"  or  the  “success  spots"  re¬ 
vealed  by  quick,  extensive  procedures  like 
polling  or  brief  content  analysis.  Also,  in¬ 
tensive  procedures  can  be  pointed  toward 
policy  problems  that  can  be  dealt  with  at 
rather  long  intervals  .  .  .;  . 

We  are  able  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of 
ideological  intelligence  many  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  forms  developed  for  limited  use  in 
our  society.  In  some  ways  the  best  and  the 
most  characteristic  intelligence  report  is  the 
prospectus  offered  to  potential  investors  in 
new  undertakings.  The  prospectus  may  rest 
on  a  foundation  of  vast  research  conducted 
by  production  engineers,  market  analysts, 
and  many  other  technicians.  No  matter  how 
elaborate  the  factual  groundwork,  the  final 
results  are  put  ityjlear-eut  and  inviting  syn¬ 
optic  form  ....  Good  prospectus  writers 
have  successful  careers  because  of  the 
exceptional  utility  of  the  function  t’.ey  per¬ 
form  as  go-between  uniting  promoter,  tech¬ 
nician.  and  investor. 

Documentary  reports  cannot  take  the 
place  of  personal  presentation  if  full  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  be  taken  of  research  and 
planning.  Ideological  material  is  less  de¬ 
finitive  than  technical  reports,  and,  if  it  is 
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to  be  correctly  related  to  policy,  the  head 
of  intelligence  must  be  a  member  of  the 
inner  policy  councils.  Only  by  constant  em¬ 
phasis  can  policy-makers  come  to  recognize 
the  full  degree  of  their  reliance  upon  certain 
facts  for  basic  clarification  of  their  task. 

The  intelligence  operation  constantly  asks 
for  new  specifications  of  objectives.  Policy 
makers  often  leave  goals  phrased  in  ambig¬ 
uous  language,  hence  open  to  misunder¬ 
standing.  One  function  of  the  intelligence 
branch  is  tc*  point  out  any  handicapping 
ambiguousness  and  to  bring  about  authori¬ 
tative  declarations.  Often  the  goals  enunci¬ 
ated  by  makers  of  policy  are  inconsistent  or 
even  contradictory;  lienee  the  policy  branch 
must  often  call  for  new  directives  at  every 
level  of  decision.  Often,  too.  authoritative 
statements  are  entirely  missing  in  reference 
to  many  zones  of  action;  one  duty  of  an 
intelligence  branch  is  to  call  attention  to 
these  omissions. 

When  the  process  of  goal  discovery  had 
been  carried  to  the  most  inclusive  objective, 
we  come  to  the  key  ideals  of  the  state.  The 
specialists  on  integrating  the  flow  of  fact 
cannot  bring  about  goal  clarification  unless 
the  need  of  integrated  policy  is  widely  felt. 
Intelligence  specialists  who  try  to  force  rig¬ 
orous  proclamation  of  purpose  may  fail  to 
carry  the  policy  group  along  with  them. 
During  our  present  period  of  transition 
from  a  business-dominant  to  a  government- 
dominant  state,  the  relationships  between 


those  who  formulate  authoritative  declara¬ 
tions  of  policy  and  those  who  perform  the 
intelligence  function  will  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  redefinition.  To  push  ahead  too  far 
and  too  fast  will  often  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  disciplined  fact-gathering.  And  yet  failure 
to  keep  the  need  of  clarity  at  the  focus  of 
attention  of  policy-makers  is  to  delay  needed 
adjustments  to  reality. 

| Editors  Summary  of  Author’s  Conclusions. 
World  War  !  showed  that  the  legalistic  and 
diplomatic  aims  of  nontotalitarian  states  w'ere 
insufficient  for  policy  needs.  There  is  at  present 
a  reluctance  by  influential  elements  to  put  the 
objectives  of  these  states  in  basic  terms  of 
social  structures;  this  arises  from  deep  timidi¬ 
ties  and  a  basic  pessimism  about  the  prospects 
of  maintaining  the  character  and  pattern  of  our 
society.  The  deep  distrust  of  the  possibility  of 
any  order  but  one  distinguished  by  total  gov- 
crnmentalization  of  organized  activity  means 
that  in  a  sense.  Marxist  predestinarianism  has 
everywhere  triumphed.  Not  even  the  meaning 
of  a  social  order  compatible  with  human  dig¬ 
nity  secured  bv  a  balanced  structure  has  been 
clarified  by  our  intellectuals.  For  example,  no 
rules  of  balance  have  been  specified  fc  a 
balanced  income  structure — the  condition  con¬ 
sidered  most  favorable  to  a  free  society.  A  uni¬ 
fying  conception  of  democratic  policy  may  be 
discovered  in  these  years  of  stress;  then  ideo¬ 
logical  intelligence  will  be  smoothly  articulated 

v  s  «< 

with  policy.  Until  then,  there  can  be  a  per¬ 
sistent.  clarifying  interplay  between  intelligence 
and  policy-making.) 
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Foreign  Policy  Making  and  Administrative  Politics 
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Serious  literature  about  foreign  policy, 
when  it  is  not  primarily  historical,  can  be 
classed  in  three  ways.1  It  is  either  pragmatic, 
attempting  to  solve  specific  problems 
through  a  mastery  of  specific  data;  oi  it  is 
what  I  will  call  unitary,  arguing  for  compre¬ 
hensive  solutions  on  the  basis  of  some  gen¬ 
eral  vision  of  the  truth;  or  it  is  pluralistic, 
asserting  the  value  of  many  approaches  and 
denying  the  certainty  of  any  one. 

Of  the  three,  the  pragmatic  argument  is 
the  most  satisfactory  only  because  it  makes 
the  most  modest  claim:  that  it  applies  to  the 
immediate  case  only.  Despite  its  specificity, 
however,  it  involves  criteria  which  are  either 
dogmatic  (i.c.,  they  claim  standing  as  truth) 
or  pluralistic  (i.e..  they  claim  validity  as  a 
method  of  pursuing  truth  when  confidence  is 
low  that  it  will  ever  be  captured).  The 
unitary  approach  has  survived  remarkably 
well  side  by  side  with  scientific  skepticism, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  attractions  of  raison 
d’etat,  or  the  appeal  of  expertise,  or  simply 
the  grace  and  charm  of  writings  like  those  of 
George  Kennan.  or  the  authoritative  ring 
of  other  postwar  realists  like  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  and  Henry  Kissinger.  The  pluralistic 
approach  is  supported  by  a  growing  body 
of  serious  writing  on  democratic  political 

•  Harkl  I’olitu  v,  Vol.  17.  July  1965.  pp.  656-671. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  author. 

1  Any  view  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of 
the  author.  They  should  not  be  interpreted  as  re-, 
fleeting  the  sieves  of  The  RAND  Corporation  or 
the  official  opinion  or  policy  of  any  of  its  govern¬ 
mental  or  private  research  sponsors. 


processes,  but  it  docs  not  begin  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  necessity  when  confronted 
by  raison  d'etat,  or  by  the  postwar  realities. 

In  particular  cases,  the  issue  between  the 
unitary  and  the  pluralistic  approach  may  be 
focused  on  whether  one  should  seriously 
rely  upon  the  development  and  skillful  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  satisfactory  set  of  tools  for 
analyzing  and  making  policy,  or  on  whether 
the  analysis  of  policy  making  should  be  con¬ 
fined  predominantly  to  describing  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  of  policy  making.  This  article  is 
an  attempt  to  deal  quite  explicitly  with  the 
relation  between  the  two  approaches  in  a 
discussion  primarily  confined  to  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

I.  THE  DIALECTIC  OF  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  POLITICS 

In  its  fullest  conception,  the  problem  of 
political  control  in  the  field  of  external  af¬ 
fairs  assumed  the  general  dimensions  it  now 
presents  in  the  late  nineteenth  century — 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  by  one  reck¬ 
oning,  or  after  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
and  the  rise  of  the  yellow  press,  by  another. 
At  any  rate,  the  problem  is  composed  of 
elements  that  can  be  associated  with  both 
reckonings..  On  the  one  hand,  the  enormous 
possibilities  for  combining  resources  in  time 
and  space  in  the  prosecution  of  wars  and, 
equally,  the  potential  consequences  of  not 
being  able  to  do  so  put  governments  con¬ 
tingently  in  the  hands  of  their  military.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  mass 
electorates  and  the  mobilization  of  a  mass 
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public  opinion  in  the  politically  developed 
states  of  Western  Europe  tended  to  loosen 
the  material  and  political  constraints  on  the 
size  of  national  effort  in  war. 

The  issue  of  control  thus  had  to  be  de¬ 
fined  in  two  ways  ....  First,  the  question 
'was  howto  keep  the  military  "establishment 
nonpartisan,  yet  still  sensitive  to  and 
flexible  about  matters  involving  domestic 
values  ....  Second,  given  the  mobilization 
requirements  made  evident  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  the  centralization  of 
authority  usually  considered  essential  in 
military  operations,  , .  .  how  was  it  possible 
to  maintain  political  control  over  war?  Two 
additional  factors  are  commonly  associated 
with  this  second  control  problem — the 
nature  of  war  itself,  and  the  radical  separa¬ 
tion  of  war  and  policy  in  certain  Western 
political  traditions  .  ,  They,  in  turn,  posed 

additional  questions:  How  to  control  war 
when  it  seemed  to  be  so  uncontrollable? 
How  to  control  the  actions  of  those  assigned 
to  prosecute  war  when  it  seemed  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  efforts  that  they  be  free 
from  controls  or  restraints?  It  should  be 
noted  that,  together,  these  questions  pose 
the  dilemma  of  strategic  efficiency  and 
domestic  political  control  in  which  authori¬ 
tarian  rationality  is  pitted  against  egalitarian 
pluralism.  .  .  . 

The  state  as  actor  in  foreign  relations  may 
be  thought  of  as  a  political  system  composed 
of  three  sectors:  the  public  governmental, 
the  privileged  governmental,  and  the  non¬ 
governmental,  or  private,  sectors.  The  pub¬ 
lic  government  consists  primarily  of  the 
national  legislature,  together  with  the  chief 
executive  and  his  leading  political  associates 
or  subordinates  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
privileged  governmental  sector  is  roughly 
the  bureaucracy,  or  the  executive  branch 
beneath  the  highest  political  levels.  It  is 
called  privileged  because  its  ultimate  asser¬ 
tion  of  hierarch* '-d  loyalty  is  in  the  claim  of 
executive  privilege.  The  boundary  between 
the  public  and  privileged  sectors  is  plain 
enough  where  it  falls  between  the  legisla¬ 


ture  and  the  bureaucracy,  because  of  a  con¬ 
venient  constitutional  arrangement  in  the 
United  States  and.  in  some  degree,  in  other 
modern  constitutional  governments.  But 
where  the  boundary  segregates  executive 
branch  officials  from  each  other,  it  is,  like 
the  distinction  between  policy  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  more  an  analytical  convenience  than 
a  denotable  fact.  The  private  sector  consists 
of  a  network  of  political  interests  that 
provide  a  political  environment  within  which 
the  government,  public  and  privileged, 
functions.  Together,  the  three  sectors  con¬ 
stitute,  in  one  carefully  explicated  term,  the 
national  governmental  process.  (Truman. 
VI.  1951.) 

The  network  of  relationships  that  binds 
the  private  sector  to  the  governmental  sec¬ 
tors  is  the  instrument  of  domestic  political 
control.  It  may  be  considered  to  perform 
three  major  functions:,  cognitive,  responsive, 
and  aggregative.  The  cognitive  function  is 
to  produce,  transmit,  and  evaluate  the  in¬ 
formation  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  policy 
making.  The  responsive  function  is  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  policy  with  appropriate 
actions  and  programs.  The  aggregative  func¬ 
tion  is  to  gain  support  for  courses  of  action 
decided  upon  as  government  policies.. 

In  this  article  our  attention  will  be  limited 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  cognitive  and 
responsive  functions  .....  To  be  sure,  the 
distinction  between  response  and  aggrega¬ 
tion  is  no  more  than  a  point  of  emphasis. 
Response  deals  with  what  to  do.  and  aggre¬ 
gation  with  how  to  gain  consent  and  support 
for  what  to  do  ...  In  politics,  however,  the 
two  are  ultimately  integrated. 

In  democratic  political  systems — and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  United  States — responsiveness 
to  political  pressures  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
behavior  in  many,  though  not  in  all,  cases. 
But  it  is  also  legitimate  for  government  to 
respond  to  its  own  internally  derived  stan¬ 
dards — to  standards  of  consistency  and 
efficiency,  and  to  the  requirements  for  and 
the  advantages  of  organized  effort.  Political 
responsiveness  and  operational  efficiency. 
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then,  form  a  kind  of  dialectic,  a  coexistence 
in  which  each  imposes  control  upon  the 
other .... 

II.  EMPIRICAL  METHODS  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Some  of  the  problems  of  analyzing  ad¬ 
ministrative  politics  lie  in  the  methods  used. 
It  may  therefore  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  these  methods,  even  if  it  is 
brief  and  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Pluralism  has  been  nothing  if  not  fashion¬ 
able  in  American  political  studies.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  helped  to  justify  the 
enlarged  bureaucracies  and  the  expanded 
executive  powers — the  nco-Hamiltonianism 
— which  were  a  consequence  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  crises  of  the  interwar 
period  ....  More  broadly,  it  provided  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  what  has  been 
called  empirical  democratic  theory.  Political 
pluralism  has  served  not  only  to  tame  by 
explanation  the  executive  and  administra¬ 
tive  power  requirements  of  a  democratic  age 
but  also  to  explicate  other  political  functions 
associated  with  the  modern  democratic 
state.' 

In  the  field  of  defense  policy  and  politics, 
Huntington  (VI.  1961)  published  a  power¬ 
ful  elaboration  of  the  pluralist  argument  in 
The  Common  Defense  ....  In  an  earlier 
work.  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  he  had 
attacked  administrative  pluralism  as  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
insisting  that  only  if  a  clear  line  of  division 
was  maintained  between  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  functions  could  control  be  “objective” 
and  effective,  and  the  military  profession  i.% 
kept  professionally  intact  (Huntington  VI, 

1  For  example,  Almond  (I.  1950)  hax  pi^vided 
an  enrichment  of  the  systematic  concept  of  public 
opinion,  with  particular  reference  lo  the  potential¬ 
ity  of  public  opinion  for  rational  behavior  despite 
the  notable  inadequacies  in  individual  opinions  re¬ 
vealed  b\  opinion  surveys  (i.c..  gross  inconsistency 
and  a  trighteningly  meager  and  inaccurate  infor¬ 
mation  base). 


1957:  189-192,  260-263),  ...  \n  The 
Common  Defense,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
surveyed  from  several  perspectives  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  military  policy  since 
World  War  II,  each  time  explaining  these 
developments  in  terms  of  a  bargaining  pro¬ 
cess  within  the  executive  branch-of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  which  he  characterized  as 
“legislative."  According  to  Huntington,  this 
process  cut  across,  though  it  did  not  elimi¬ 
nate,  distinctions  like  those  upon  which  he 
had  depended  earlier  in  his  concept  of 
“objective"  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Huntington's  qualified  optimism  that  the 
system  works  poses  an  issue  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  any  appraisal  of  national  security 
policy.  It  is  the  contention  that  rationality 
in  administrative  politics  rests  upon  the 
same  premise  that  rationality  in  the  outcome 
of  the  legislative  process  does;  that  an  open 
system  of  bargaining  and  debate  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  rational  policy  possible,  even 
though  the  legislative  process  can  be  seen 
as  wholly  “political.”  The  question,  then,  is 
whether  administrative  politics  is,  as  Hunt¬ 
ington  asserts,  comparable  to  legislative  pol¬ 
itics. 

Rationality  can  be  defined  broadly  ac¬ 
cording  to  two  standards.  One  is  internal 
consistency;  the  other,  correspondence.  Bu¬ 
reaucracies  try  to  be  consistent,  but  get  out 
of  touch  with  reality.  Popular  assemblies 
arc  by  design  sensitive  to  certain  elements 
of  the  real  political  world,  public  perception 
and  opinion,  but  pay  the  price  of  internal 
consistency.  Sometimes  they  are  also  more 
sensitive  than  the  bureaucracies  they  spon¬ 
sor  to  other  elements  of  political  reality, 
such  as  the  political  ramifications  of  nuclear 
proliferation  or  the  impact  of  aid  programs 
on  foreign  business  activities.  This  is  so, 
however,  not  because  they  have  more  com¬ 
petent  intelligence  facilities.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  bureaucracies  arc  likely  to  be  superior 
in  their  perception  of  reality  to  the  extent 
that  perception  depends  upon  an  organized 
intelligence  operation  which  gathers  and 
processes  information  systematically,  where- 
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as  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  popular 
assembly  in  collecting  and  processing  in¬ 
formation  derives  from  the  very  lack  of 
routinizat.en  and  consistency. 

We  may  therefore  as  a  schematic  con¬ 
venience  identify  legislative  bodies  with  cor¬ 
respondence  and  executive  bodies  with 
internal' consistency  .... 

Pluralism,  or  group  political  analysis — in 
the  present  context  they  can  be  taken  as  the 
same  thing — has  many  strengths  but  suffers 
from  three  important  inadequacies  when  it 
is  used  to  analyze  the  problems  of  control 
and  efficiency  in  the  modern  democratic 
state.  ( 1 )  It  explains  the  bureaucracy’s  cog¬ 
nition  of  political  data  found  within  the 
domestic  political  system  far  better  than  it 
does  any  sensitivity  of  the  bureaucracy  to 
data  located  outside  it.  (2)  It  is  often  de¬ 
pendent  upon  perspectives  of  extreme  de¬ 
tachment  which  limit  its  utility  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  political  process.  And  (3)  it  is 
a  culture-bound,  “shallow"  analysis  of  what 
arc  in  fact  “deep”  political  phenomena. 

Bargaining  is  only  one  of  several  plausible 
versions  of  group  political  dynamics  which 
can  be  used  for  analytical  purposes,  but  it 
is  seemingly  precise  and  analytically  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  a  model  of  a  single  ev-m  or  of 
a  small  cluster  of  events — a  transaction,  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed.  Its  limitations  can 
be  demonstrated,  first,  by  placing  it  in  a 
larger  analytical  context  (though  still  one 
of  group  political  processes)  where  other 
explanations  of  what  happened  can  be 
shown  to  account  for  as  much  or  more  data: 
and.  second,  by  exposing  the  prerequisites 
for  effective  bargaining.  In  the  larger  ana¬ 
lytical  context,  aggregative  models  which 
describe  the  building  of  a  majority  in  terms 
of  an  intricate  process  of  mutual  self-ad¬ 
justment  do  not  afford  bargaining  an  explicit 
role,  or  possibly  any  role  at  all.  Explicitness, 
of  course,  may  not  be  important.  It  may  be 
possible  to  do  a  great  deal  of  what  amounts 
to  bargaining  implicitly  without  any  actual 
negotiations  and  without  an  expressed 


“deal."  This  love's  us  to  »h.  second  limita¬ 
tion. 

The  more  Mat  na.gainmg  is  -'.idcrstooc 
in  political  analyse  to  /..part  from  the  ex¬ 
plicitness  of  a  formal  negotiation  ending 
with  an  enforceable  contract — the  more, 
that  is,  that  the  political  phenomena  to  be 
interpreted  are  taken  as  amounting  to  in¬ 
formal  and  implicit  bargaining — the  more 
the  political  analysis  involved  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  a  basic  political  or 
social  order.  Bargaining  requires  a  capability 
to  signal  and  communicate,  to  discern  one’s 
interests  and  derive  means  for  achieving 
them,  to  interact,  to  predict  the  behavior  of 
the  other  party,  and  possibly  to  sanction 
that  behavior.  Whore  these  capabilities  are 
formal  and  explicit,  patently  they  ure  a 
part  of  the  social  and  political  order.  Where 
they  are  implicit,  they  are  equally  dependent 
on  that  orde-  .  ,  .  The  terms  of  the  tacit 

bargain,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they 
are  reached,  should  reflect  expectations  about 
enforcement  which  in  turn  rc>:  on  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  social  and  political  order. 
However,  since  the  selection  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  available  data  will  depend  upon 
their  conformity  to  an  abstract  (if  also 
implicit)  mode,  it  should  be  expected  that 
similarities  among  cases,  not  their  variations, 
will  be  stressed.  Put  this  way.  it  should  be 
clear  that  bargaining  analysis  can  be  only 
the  beginning  of  a  political  analysis,  al¬ 
though  it  may  he  a  very  good  beginning 
indeed. 

One  effect  of  concentration  on  discrete  or 
individual  political  transactions  in  bargain¬ 
ing  analysis  is  the  emphasis  which  it  gives  in 
turn  to  lateral  political  relationships  .  . 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  underlying 
dimensions  of  the  social  phenomena  in¬ 
volved  it  is  necessary  to  probe  beneath  the 
formal  prescriptions  which  must  persist  in 
the  official  versions  of  public  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations.  But  these  formal  organizations 
cannot  simply  be  dismissed  in  political  anal¬ 
ysis.  At  the  minimum,  their  existence  will 
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affect  the  structure  of  social  phenomena 
Beyond  that,  in  a  nontraditional  society  — 
one  in  which  the  bureaucracy  is  \iewed  as 
an  instrument  of  governing  which  should  be 
modified  whenever  necessary — the  contin- 
ued  existence  in  the  public  bureaucracy  of 
any  particular  formal  arrangement  must  be 
taken  as  largely  intentional,  and  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  fairly  vigorous  and  influ¬ 
ential  convictions  about  its  desirability. 

***** 

By  looking  for  the  evidence  that  behavior 
in  a  public  or  a  private  bureaucracy  consists 
of  implicit  or  informal  contract-making,  one 
can  normally  fulfill  his  expectations  readily, 
but  quite  possibly  to  the  neglect  of  phenom¬ 
ena  which  have  organic  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidualistic  analogues.  To  neglect  these  is  to 
miss  the  crucial  characterises  of  adminis¬ 
trative  politics,  the  mixture  of  authoritarian 
and  equalitarian  elements,  the  hierarchy  of 
authority  and  the  lateral  relationships.  It  is 
this  hierarchical  relationship  which  empirical 
political  studies  have  been  the  least  prone 
to  take  seriously. 

III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLITICS:  THE 
SETTING  AS  DETERMINANT 

Similar  political  methods  will  have  dis¬ 
similar  uses  and  consequences  as  they  are 
applied  in  different  sets  of  circumstances. 
An  obvious  categorization  which  will  help 
to  explicate  the  bureaucracy  as  a  political 
arena  in  developed  constitutional  orders  is 
one  intended  to  distinguish  the  differences 
in  context  imposed  by  the  legal  order  within 
which  bureaucracy  works.  Legal  orders 
could  be  listed  as  extraconstitutional,  con¬ 
stitutional.  statutory,  and  administrative. 
Classes  of  politics  could  then  be  described 
by  variations  in  the  mixture  of  these  four 
classes  of  the  legal  order.  Partisan  politics, 
for  example,  would  have  a  high  proportion 
of  extraconstitutionality,  a  growing  but  still 
small  element  of  statutory  constraints,  some 


structuring  to  accord  with  the  constitutional 
entities  whose  control  is  the  objective  of 
party  activity,  and  very  little  constraint  ny 
governmental  administrative  act ,  .  .;  .  Leav¬ 
ing  aside  the  question  of  whether  executive 
and  administrative  politics  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  separate  classes,  let  us  examine 
the  setting  of  administrative  politics. 

What  is  striking  about  this  setting  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  legislative  and  party 
politics  is  the  prominent  role  that  intention 
or  conscious  choice  has  played  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  bureaucracy  operates  within 
certain  fixed  limits  which  are  traditional- 
conventional  and  legal-cor.siitutional,  but 
the  predominant  components  of  its  setting 
are  statutory  and  administrative — rules  pro¬ 
vided  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  the  executive 
chain  of  command.  It  is  difficult  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  consequences  of  this  mixture. 
The  setting  can  be,  and  has  been,  changed 
more  rapidly  and  readily  than  that  of  par¬ 
tisan  politics;  yet  partisan  politics  is  more 
flexible  than  administrative  politics,  for  it 
operates  in  a  less  structured  setting.  Being 
more  the  consequence  of  recent  deliberate 
actions  than  is  legislative  politics,  moreover, 
administrative  politics  might  be  regarded 
as  more  rational.  (This  is,  of  course,  an  anti- 
historical  standard  of  rationality.  One  might 
argue  quite  the  opposite — that  the  longer 
the  basic  structures  which  control  politics 
have  remained  unchanged,  the  more  rational 
they  are.  because  they  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time.)  Yet  legislative  politics  coin¬ 
cides  more  nearly  than  does  administrative 
politics  with  at  least  one  model  of  anti- 
historical  rationality — the  marketplace  for 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  What  we  can  say 
at  the  very  most.  then,  is  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  setting  can  be  and  probably  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  deliberate  act  more  than  are  legis¬ 
lative  or  partisan  politics. 

Theoretically,  it  should  be  possible  to 
rank  political  acts  along  a  continuum  from 
an  extreme  one-to-one  lateral  relationship 
to  an  extreme  superior-subordinate  hier- 
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archicai  relationship.  We  could  approach 
the  task  of  analyzing  the  lateral-hierarchical 
variation  as  a  distributional-description 
problem,  summarizing  our  findings  with 
schedules-  or  .profiles  of  executive-branch 
and  legislative-branch  phenomena.  But  it 
might  be  very  difficult  as  a  practical  matter 
to  rank  phenomena  according  to  their 
lateral-hierarchical  value.  The  difficulty 
would  be  that  each  phenomenon  occurs 
within  a  more  gcncrai  context  in  which  the 
immediate  relationship  might  have  the  char¬ 
acteristics,  say,  of  a  strongly  lateral  relation¬ 
ship.  while  the  behavior  of  each  actor 
would  in  fact  have  been  strongly  influenced 
by  hierarchical  pressures  not  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  phenomenon.  This  multiple 
effect,  for  example,  has  often  been  the 
problem  in  analyzing  cabinet-level  activities 
in  the  United  States  government.  Even  when 
one  keeps  in  mind  ihc  primacy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  relation  to  each  and  every  person 
involved  in  cabinet  and  National  Security 
Council  deliberations,  it  is  possible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  lateral  cjuality  of  cabinet-level 
discussions.  In  the  American  system,  the 
Presidential  cabinet  is  a  forum  that  provides 
the  chief  executive  with  advice  which  pre¬ 
sumably  he  cannot  get  as  conveniently  in 
any  other  way.  But  a  President  cannot  count 
on  his  cabinet  members'  either  thinking  of 
or  telling  him  everything  he  wants  to  be  told 
in  a  cabinet  meeting.  In  particular,  cabinet 
members  may  be  more  willing  to  talk  to  the 
President  in  private.  .  .  . 

Conceiving  of  the  cabinet  as  a  set  of 
lateral  relationships  actually  depends  upon 
viewing  the  President  as  an  observer  of  its 
deliberations  rather  than  as  one  who  directs 
its  course..  When  one  recognizes  that  the 
President  has  an  interest  intrinsic  to  his 
office,  as  it  were — in  who  attends  a  meeting, 
what  the  agenda  is.  what  positions  are  ex¬ 
plored  or  staffed  out  beforehand,  and  where 
the  best  data  and  the  best  expert  judgments 
concerning  an  agenda  item  can  be  obtained 
— the  apparent  lateral  character  of  the  de¬ 
liberation  begins  to  yield  to  its  hierarchical 


elements.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  the 
cabinet  is  a  President's  cabinet — i.c.,  to  the 
extent  that  it  deals  with  issues  and  interests 
in  his  terms — it  would  perhaps  be  more 
appropriate  to  consider  it  a  predominantly 
hierarchical  phenomenoir  .... 

Administrative  politics  takes  place  in  an 
environment  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
neglect  either  hierarchical  or  lateral  rela¬ 
tions.  ...  In  addition  to  the  openness  of 
a  public  bureaucracy — particularly  one  in 
the  American  setting,  including  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  means  and  over  ends,  the  flexibility, 
the  redundancy,  the  sensitivity  to  fragmen¬ 
tary  public  wishes,  the  skepticism  about  col¬ 
lective  judgments  and  objectives — there 
exists  something  quite  the  opposite,  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  consistency,  and  hence  to  in¬ 
flexibility,  to  a  centralized  determination  of 
policy  and  organizational  objectives.  .  .. 

Ultimately,  the  administrative  dialectic 
can  be  resolved  into  a  difference  about  cog¬ 
nition,  The  ultimate  authoritarian  position 
is  that  the  truth  (i.c.,  the  correct  perception 
and  analysis  of  relevant  conditions)  can  be 
known,  and  that  the  place  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  known  is  at  the  top,  the  only  place 
where  the  cognitive  resources  of  the  whole 
organization  can  be  fully  exploited.  The 
ultimate  liberal  position  is  that  perhaps  there 
is  no  truth  beyond  what  the  individuals  in 
the  system  perceive,  or  claim  to  perceive, 
and  that  if  any  truth  is  to  be  uncovered 
it  will  be  done  through  individualistic  meth¬ 
ods  in  pursuit  of  individual  interests,  which 
implies  free  and  equal  discussion.  Since  the 
results  of  even  these  methods  will  be  highly 
imperfect,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  not  to  commit  itself  w  holly  to  any  single 
answer  or  set  of  answers. 

IV.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLITICS  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  administrative  politic',  of  national 
security  has  its  own  particular,  if  not  unique, 
setting.  Policy  and  programs  must  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
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political  considerations.  These  two  sets  of 
considerations  impose  somewhat  different 
requirements  upon  the  cognitive  and  respon¬ 
sive  capacities  of  c  government  bureaucracy 
— the  privileged  government  sector.  Of  the 
cognitive  requirements,  the  domestic  set  are 
the  least  peculiar.  They  arc  met,  as  they  are 
in  other  areas  of  governmental  activity,  by 
the  networks  of  political  communication  and 
transaction  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
domestic  political  system  and  which  link 
both  the  public  and  privileged  government 
sectors  with  the  non-governmental  or  private 
sector  of  the  system. 

***** 

At  one  end  of  these  communication  links 
are  the  sensors  and  transmitters  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  As  receptors,  they  may  be  armed 
with  the  power  of  subpoena,  or  with  the 
statutory  right  to  know — the  right  to  ask 
and  to  require  an  answer.  They  may  search 
discriminatcly  for  information  by  means  of 
investigators  and  researchers,  or  they  may 
be  passive,  at  least  as  initial  receptors,  re¬ 
cording  or  conveying  whatever  they  en¬ 
counter  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
What  they  sense  may  be  data  about  the 
substantive  problems  with  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  faced — facts  about  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  scientific  developments,  social 
conditions.  Or  they  may  sense  views  and 
opinions  about  issues.  Much  of  the  time 
they  will  sense  a  combination  of  the  two 
— what  we  might  call  political  information 
in  the  form  of  representations  more  or 
less  partisan  in  character  which  at  once 
prinide  data,  express  interests,  and  convey 
opinions  ,  ..  .  . 

The  cognitive  requirements  of  the  foreign 
set  of  considerations  depend  in  part  upon 
the  same  networks,  though  in  different 
proportions.  In  comparison  with  the  domes¬ 
tic  pattern,  the  mass  media  probably  play 
a  proportionately  more  important  role  in 
providing  information  about  foreign  condi¬ 
tions  pertinent  to  American  interests.  Private 
interest  representation  probably  plays  a 


smaller  role,  though  by  no  means  a  negli¬ 
gible  one.  The  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  a  proportionately  more  active 
and  prominent  part  in  the  collection  and 
processing  of  data.  The  data  about  the 
foreign  sector  arc  collected  and  processed 
chiefly  through  what  is  called  the  intelli¬ 
gence  community. 

Presumably  the  government  could  utilize 
many  of  the  same  methods  and  at  least 
devote  as  many — or  even  more — resources 
to  the  collection  of  data  about  domestic 
conditions,  although  such  activities  when 
directed  at  domestic  affairs  are  always  more 
likely  to  have  discernible  partisan  uses  than 
do  their  fcrcign  counterparts  .... 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  contrasts  in 
responsive  requirements.  In  the  domestic 
realm,  the  government  is  not  expected  to 
encounter  or  respond  to  situations  in  which 
its  total  physical  security  capabilities  will 
be  challenged,  nor  does  it  have  to  deal  with 
unified  aggregates  of  power  units  or  actors 
on  a  sovereign-to-sovereign  basis.  Both  of 
these  situations  are  precluded  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  domestic  order,  including  the 
monopoly  of  organized  violent  means  per¬ 
mitted  the  government.  In  the  external 
realm,  however,  the  government  must  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  both  situations.  In 
both  an  obvious  advantage  is  unity,  the 
capability  of  speaking  with  one  voice  and 
acting  in  a  consistent  and  coordinated  man¬ 
ner  as  a  sovereign  state  .  ,  .  .; 

This  contrast  in  cognitive  and  responsive 
requirements  between  those  originating 
domestically  and  those  which  derive  from 
external  conditions  suggests  why  the  most 
commonly  used  analytical  methods  of  il¬ 
luminating  empirical  democratic  theory  can 
be  inappropriate  for  analyzing  government, 
even  democratic  government,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  national  security  function. 
For  example,  as  Stanley  Hoffmann  (VI, 
1963:.  1 1 )  has  pointed  out  in  a  criticism  of 
group  political  analyses,  models  of  political 
integration  simply  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
processes  involved  in  political  integration 
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can  be  fostered  or  suppressed  by  national 
governments  as  an  important  matter  of 
state  policy,  and  that  therefore  a  major 
determinant  of  political  integration  is  the 
political  decision  of  the  states  involved. 

V.  THE  ANALYTICAL  CHALLENGE 

It  may  well  be  enough  in  the  pursuit  of 
democratic  theory  merely  to  illuminate  the 
political  processes  of  whicn  democratic  or¬ 
ders  are  composed.  That  is  not  enough, 
however,  for  the  development  of  policy 
analysis  and  the  methods  appropriate  to  it. 
A  major  advance  in  policy  analysis  where 
complicated  operational  capabilities  are  in¬ 
volved,  such  as  in  defense  and  foreign  aid 
functions,  is  in  the  development  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  operations  and  systems  analysis 
techniques  .....  These  methods  are,  in 
effect,  a  powerful  tool  for  specifying  in  par¬ 
ticular  contexts  standards  of  internal  con¬ 
sistency.  Their  uses  are  limited  to  the 
rapacities  of  those  who  practice  ihem  to 
explicate  and  quantify  policy  objectives  and 
operational  functions. 

One  need  not  approve  of  every  applica¬ 
tion  or  outcome  of  systems  and  operations 
analysis  in  the  Defense  Department  in  order 
to  consider  the  extensive  changes  brought 
about  there  by  the  incumbent  administra¬ 
tion  an  important  improvement  in  the  De¬ 
partment's  operation  ....  [T]o  impose  the 
task  of  quantification  is  to  force  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  data  organized,  cor¬ 
rectly  or  incorrectly,  with  reference  to  some 
purpose.  Data  of  any  reliability,  organized  in 
this  manner,  are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  liberal  ideal  of  the  marketplace  for 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas  as  the  model  of 
social  rationality  refers  to  a  setting  in  which 
it  is  expected  that  reason  will  be  articulated 
and  hence  will  prevail.  But  articulation  is 
not  without  costs.  If  these  costs  are  not 
offset  by  expectations  of  substantial  gains 


to  be  made  from  articulation,  it  is  dufic  fit 
to  justify  .... 

When  it  is  working  well,  operations 

analysis  forces  a  consideration  of  issues  on 

</ 

specified  merits  within  a  specified  policy 
frame  of  reference  and  with  questions  of 
fact  systematically  linked  to  questions  of 
policy.  But,  like  any  intellectual  or  profes¬ 
sional  discipline  or  any  rational  system,  it 
sacrifices  comprehensiveness  and  correspo 1- 
dence  for  precision  and  internal  consistency. 
One  can,  therefore,  without  contradicting 
oneself,  be  enthusiastic  about  the  utilization 
of  operational  analysis  techniques  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  for  their  linking  of  data, 
analysis,  and  choices;  be  critical  of  certa  n 
applications  of  them;  and  be  anxious  to  «  e 
the  particular  constraints  of  the  analytical 
methods  involved  pushed  back  or  trans¬ 
cended.  Shifts  in  emphasis  along  these  lines 
are  already  discernible  in  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  .... 

Cost  effect  i\  eness  analysis  can  be  as  use¬ 
ful  and  as  limiting  in  policy  analysis  as  the 
bargaining  ,  eehanism  can  be  in  the  analysis 
of  group  political  behavior.  It  would  appear 
that  both  are  capable  of  considerable  fur¬ 
ther  adaptation,  but  both  need  to  be  better 
understood  in  their  political  context  than 
they  now  are.  The  interest  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  in  political  systems  as  well  as  in  politi¬ 
cal  transact:ons  encourages  the  expectation 
that  the  narrowness  of  bargaining  analysis 
will  be  r'duced  and  possibly  overcome.  The 
challeng.  for  policy  analysis  in  the  national 
security  sphere,  quite  apart  from  the  struc¬ 
tural  questions  which  it  raises,  is  not  only 
to  refine  the  new.  pragmatic  "theologies" 
of  operations  and  systems  analysis  as  dis¬ 
ciplines  in  cognitive  consistency,  but  also  to 
develop  broader  systematic  representations 
of  the  context  in  which  they  are  applied,  and 
to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  political  as  well 
as  material  resources  which  will  strengthen 
the  cognitive  correspondence  capacities  of 
internally  consistent  policy  making. 


Inquiry  and  Policy:  The  Relation  of  Knowledge  to  Action 


MAX  F.  MILLIKAN 


People  do  research  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  it  is  interesting,  and  second  because 
it  may  be  useful.  The  relations  of  researchers 
with  men  of  action  arc  sometimes  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  useful  knowledge 
is  not  always  interesting,  or  interesting 
knowledge  necessarily  useful.  Thus,  although 
researchers  and  decision-makers  enjoy  flirt¬ 
ing  with  each  other,  if  they  are  to  make  a 
serious  and  congenial  marriage  both  parties 
must  recognize — more  than  they  usually  do 
— the  kinds  of  circumstances  in  which  use¬ 
fulness  and  interest  coincide. 

In  the  natural  sciences  a  modus  vivendi 
has  been  evolved  over  the  past  few  genera¬ 
tions  which,  although  it  does  not  avoid  oc¬ 
casional  domestic  conflict,  at  least  permits 
the  necessary  degree  of  cooperation  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance.  The  engineer  knows  that 
he  needs  the  natural  scientist  and  has  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  how  to  use  him;  the 
natural  scientist  in  turn  has  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  which  of  his  discoveries  have 
action  implications,  and  howr  these  implica¬ 
tions  can  be  elaborated  usefully  for  the 
operator. 

In  the  social  sciences,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempts  to  effect  such  a  union  have  too 
frequently  resulted  in  frustration  and  disil¬ 
lusion.  Recently,  and  especially  since  World 
War  II,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 

•  D.micl  l.erncr.  F.d..  I  he  Human  Meaning  of  the 
Sot  ml  Silences.  New  York:  World  Publishing 
Compain.  1959.  pp.  158-180.  Reprinted  by  pernns- 
sion  of  the  World  Publishing  Company  and  the 
author.  Copyright  by  Meridian  Books,  Inc..  1959. 


among  both  operators  and  social  scientists 
that  the  growing  body  of  social  science 
knowledge  should  be  applied  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  prosing  policy  problems  of 
our  time.  The  remaining  question  is  that 
of  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  certain  fields 
this  has  been  done  with  some  success.  Eco¬ 
nomic  theory  has  proved  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  controlling  economic  fluctuations 
in  the  more  advanced  countries.  The  work 
of  students  of  the  psychology  of  learning 
has  influenced  educational  policy  .... 

The  contributions  of  social  science  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  international  problems 
of  our  time  have  not  been  notable.  In  the 
United  States,  at  least,  this  has  not  been 
for  want  of  trying.  Here,  the  government 
has  financed  a  variety  of  social  science 
research  projects  designed  in  one  way  or 
another  to  illuminate  foreign  policy,  and  the 
great  American  foundations  have  supported 
a  great  deal  of  work  directed  to  the  same 
end.  Yet  the  results  to  date  have  been  dis¬ 
appointing  to  both  the  operators  and  the 
researchers. 

The  disappointment  of  those  who  have 
commissioned  the  research  shows  itself  in 
a  number  of  ways.  They  feel  in  the  first 
place  that  much  of  what  has  been  done  is 
either  useless  or  irrelevant  to  the  problems 
thev  are  struedine  with.  The  work  is  ob- 
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viousiy  painstaking  and  thorough,  a  great 
deal  of  material  has  been  surveyed,  elaborate 
classifications  have  been  developed,  and  a 
great  many  facts  have  been  assembled.  But 
there  is  a  frustrated  and  irritated  feeling 
that,  when  one  has  waded  through  a  fat  re- 
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answers  he  is  seeking  than  when  he  began. 
When  projects  are  formulated  there  seems 
to  be  agreement  as  to  the  problems  to  be 
explored;  yet,  when  the  results  emerge,  the 
problems  the  social  scientist  has  been  grap¬ 
pling  with  appear  to  be  quite  different  from 
those  the  operator  is  interested  in  ,  .  .  . 

All  this  is  complicated  by  the  operator’s 
impression  that  the  researcher  is  playing 
with  complex  intellectual  machinery  for  its 
own  sake  .... 

Similarly,  and  as  often,  the  social  science 
researcher  emerges  from  the  experiment 
angry  and  resentful  at  its  failure.  He  prob¬ 
ably  undertook  an  applied  research  assign¬ 
ment  with  grave  misgivings  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  academic  world 
that  to  undertake  research  on  behalf  of  a 
customer,  particularly  for  pay,  is  to  sell  one’s 
soul  to  the  devil.  The  scientist  is  apt  to  have 
a  strong  conviction  that  applied  research 
cannot  be  "fundamental,”  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  inherently  contradictory  in  the  advance 
of  knowledge  and  the  service  of  practical 
ends,  and  that  to  work  for  a  policy-maker 
is  therefore  somehow  to  prejudice  one’s 
professional  standing  .... 

The  recent  history  of  social  science  is  the 
history  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  social 
scientists  to  make  their  work  more  positive 
and  less  normative,  to  eliminate  from  the 
analysis  of  human  behavior  the  influence 
of  the  value  judgments  of  the  researcher. 
Undoubtedly  the  clearer  separation  of  social 
observation  from  judgments  about  social 
goals  has  been  important  to  scientific  ad¬ 
vance.  The  researcher  pressed  to  work  on 
policy  problems  is  plagued  by  the  fear  that 
this  will  plunge  him  back  into  the  confusion 
between  norms  and  observed  reality  from 
which  he  has  been  struggling  so  hard  for 
decades  to  free  himself. 

These  varied  initial  doubts  are  often  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  researcher’s  experience 
an  applied  project  proceeds.  The  researcher 
may  face  a  growing  conviction  cither  that 
the  operator  has  asked  the  wrong  questions. 


that  the  questions  afe  too  vaguely  or  too 
narrowly  formulated,  or  that  as  formulated 
they  are  incapable  of  being  clearly  an¬ 
swered  .... 

In  any  case,  he  submits  his  report  only 
to  find  that  his  customer,  though  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  most  eager  to  get  it,  makes 
little  or  no  use  of  it.  In  many  cases  there  is 
evidence  that  his  reports  have  not  even  been 
carefully  read;  in  many  others  they  seem 
to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  decisions  subsequently  taken.  Not 
uncommonly,  the  researcher  concludes  in 
restrospect  that  his  initial  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  engaging  in  applied  research  were 
fully  confirmed,  and  he  withdraws  once 
more  into  academic  isolation. 

In  this  essay  I  would  like  to  analyze  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  a 
sense,  they  can  all  be  described  as  failures 
of  communication  between  researchers  and 
policy-makers.  But  the  roots  of  these  failures 
do  not  lie  merely  in  the  semantic  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  different  termi¬ 
nology,  Rather,  they  can  be  traced  to  a 
series  of  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  both 
researchers  and  operators  as  to  the  relation 
of  knowledge  to  action  in  the  field  of  human 
affairs.  Action  specialists  seriously  miscon¬ 
strue  the  kinds  of  help  they  can  expect  to 
get  from  social  scientists,  and  social  scien¬ 
tists  have  a  variety  of  misapprehensions  as 
to  what  the  policy-making  process  in¬ 
volves  .... 

The  operators,  on  the  one  hand,  commit 
their  elementary  error  in  an  inductive  fallacy 
— the  assumption  that  the  solution  of  any 
problem  will  be  advanced  by  the  simple 
collection  of  fact.  This  is  easiest  to  observe 
in  governmental  circles,  where  research  is 
considered  as  identical  with  “intelligence” 
.....  Roger  Hilsman  (IV. 2,  1956).  in  his 
interesting  interview  study  of  the  views  of 
the  role  of  research  and  intelligence  held  by 
policy-makers  in  the  U.  S.  government,  has 
thoroughly  documented  the  pervasiveness  of 
the  notion  among  operators  that,  if  only  they 
were  supplied  with  more  raw  facts  of  almost 
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any  kind,  they  could  make  much  wiser  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  issues  that  confront  them. 

The  operator  who  holds  this  view  of  the 
utility  of  new  facts  may  find  himself  disen¬ 
chanted  with  research  on  one  of  two  grounds. 
In  the  first  case,  the  social  scientist  may 
refuse  to  pander  to  this  taste  for  new  facts 
and  concern  himself  instead  with  restructur¬ 
ing  the  concepts  in  terms  of  which  previously 
known  facts  are  to  be  interpreted,  in  this 
event  the  operator  clearly  does  not  get  what 
he  originally  expected.  Furthermore,  what 
he  does  get  fails  to  persuade  him  that  he 
expected  ,*  wrong  thing  ..  .  .. , 

In  the  second  case,  the  researcher,  fre¬ 
quently  against  his  own  better  judgment,  tries 
to  be  responsive  to  this  expressed  demand 
for  new  “factual  information”  and  assembles 
a  handbook  containing  a  large  amount  of 
such  material.  The  operator  gets  what  he 
expected,  but  finds  to  his  frustration  that  it 
gives  him  very  little  help  in  solving  his 
problems.  For  example,  a  request  for  a 
report  on  the  nature  of  the  leadership  of  a 
foreign  country  may  elicit  a  vast  amount  of 
data  on  the  social  origins,  pattern  of  in¬ 
comes.  religious  beliefs,  and  past  affiliations 
of  all  key  members  of  the  foreign  elite — 
information  that  leaves  the  operator  in  no 
better  position  than  before  to  estimate  the 
probability,  for  instance,  that  this  elite  will 
be  susceptible  to  Communist  blandishments, 
indeed,  some  interesting  experimental  psy¬ 
chological  work  has  been  done  by  Alex 
Bavelas  and  Howard  Perlmuttcr.  at  the 
Center  for  International  Studies,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  an  individual's  capacity  for  mak¬ 
ing  sound  judgment  about  a  complex  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  seriously  impaired  bv  supplying 
him  with  a  lot  of  information  which  he 
believes  should  be  relevant  but  whose  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  situation  is  not  clear  to 
hint  ..... 

A  somewhat  different  misconception,  logi¬ 
cally  incompatible  with  that  just  described 
but  frequently  held  by  the  same  people,  is 
that  the  usefulness  of  social  science  research 
can  be  tested  by  its  ability  to  predict  com¬ 


plex  social  behavior  in  some  detail.  Whereas 
the  obsession  with  the  illuminating  power 
of  fact  expects  too  little  of  social  science 
research,  the  test  of  prediction  expects  too 
much.  Here  the  analogy  with  physical  sci¬ 
ence  research,  instead  of  being  imperfect, 
is  carried  too  far.  In  the  natural  sciences  it 
is  reasonable  to  assign  a  research  team  of 
scientists  and  engineers  the  task  of  designing 
an  instrument  that  will  with  fair  certainty 
achieve  certain  specified  physical  results  .... 

....  Even  abstracting  from  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  question  of  whether  a  completely  deter¬ 
ministic  explanation  of  human  behavior  will 
ever  be  possible,  it  is  clear  that  social  science 
has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  its 
formal  models  can  often  yield  even  a  statisti¬ 
cal  prediction  of  a  complex  social  event. 

Our  best  formal  models  are  still  partial; 
they  explicitly  exclude  consideration  of  some 
of  the  factors  at  work  in  any  actual  situa¬ 
tion.  The  relative  weight  of  the  factors  ex¬ 
plicitly  analyzed  can  seldom  be  measured, 
and  their  combined  influence  seldom  com¬ 
puted.  Prediction  of  a  sort  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  component  of  policy-making.  Any 
decision  to  act  must  be  based  upon  a  judg¬ 
ment  that,  the  net  consequences  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  course  of  action  will  be  more 
favorable  than  those  of  some  alternative.  But 
in  social  situations  such  a  judgment  can 
seldom  be  effectively  made  by  “scientific” 
procedures.  If  the  policy-maker  simply  de¬ 
sires  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do.  he 
had  better  rely  on  the  intuition  of  a  man 
of  wide  experience  and  demonstrated  under¬ 
standing  rather  than  on  the  intellectual  skills 
and  techniques  of  the  social  scientist  ,  ,  . 

If  the  contribution  of  the  social  scientist 
to  policy  is  neither  the  collection  of  facts  nor 
the  making  of  predictions.  what  is  it?  First, 
we  must  recognize  that  every  practical  judg¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  a  structure  of  concepts 
and  assumptions  that  is  largely  implicit  and 
poorly  understood.  One  of  the  functions  of 
science  is  to  make  these  implicit  concepts 
and  assumptions  explicit,  to  test  their  gen¬ 
erality,  and  to  set  forth  more  precisely  the 
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circumstances  in  which  thc*y  arc  valid.  Thus, 
although  social  science  cannot  often  predict, 
it  can  make  very  important  contributions 
to  effective  prediction.  Social  science  cannot 
replace  intuition  and  experience,  but  it  can 
greatly  enrich  them,  clarify  them,  and  make 
them  more  general.  Each  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  concentrates  on  the  relations  between 
certain  limited  aspects  of  human  behavior. 
Social  science  research  on  a  problem  can 
illuminate  the  variety  of  forces  at  work,  can 
place  limits  on  the  range  of  possible  out¬ 
comes,  can  force  implicit,  partial  judgments 
into  explicit  form  in  which  they  can  be 
systematically  examined  and  their  applica¬ 
bility  tested,  and  can  explore  the  internal 
consistency  of  a  variety  of  intuitive  ex¬ 
pectations.  Most  policy  judgments  involve 
an  implicit  appraisal  of  resources  of  motiva¬ 
tions.  of  organizational  and  administrative 
possibilities,  of  political  interests,  and  the 
like.  Economic,  psychological,  political,  and 
sociological  analysis  can  expose  these  judg¬ 
ments  to  systematic  scrutiny  .... 

If  this  picture  of  how  the  policy-maker 
can  use  social  science  research  is  correct, 
the  operator  must  approach  social  science 
research  with  very  different  expectations 
from  those  he  normally  has.  The  operator's 
norma!  impulse  is  to  ask  for  the  conclusions 
of  a  social  science  research  project  and  to 
regard  the  argument  as  none  of  his  con¬ 
cern.  But  the  payoff  for  him  will  usually  be 
precisely  in  the  argument  rather  than  in 
the  conclusions.  The  purpose  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  should  be  to  deepen,  broaden, 
and  extend  the  policy-maker's  capacity  for 
judgment — not  to  provide  him  with  an¬ 
swers  .... 

In  one  respect  particularly  the  intuitive 
process  may  be  misleading.  A  great  many 
contradictory  things  can,  by  a  skillful  im¬ 
pressionistic  presentation  of  a  case,  be  made 
to  appear  obvious.  There  is  a  reasonable, 
"commonsense"  interpretation  of  almost 
every  form  of  individual  and  social  behavior. 
Whatever  regularities  a  study  reports,  a 
number  of  people  are  likely  to  feel  that  no 


study  was  required  to  reach  this  “obvious" 
conclusion.  This  would  be  equally  likely  if 
the  findings  of  the  study  were  precisely  the 
opposite.  When  Samuel  Stouffer’s  exhaustive 
study  of  the  attitudes  of  the  American  soldier 
appeared  after  the  war,  it  was  greeted  by 
widespread  lay  criticism  that  its  findings 
were  apparent  before  the  work  was  begun 
and  that  the  whole  enterprise  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  To  meet 
this  criticism,  Paul  Lazarsfcld  (VI,  1949)  in 
a  review,  began  by  citing  a  series  of  soldier 
attitudes  so  described  as  to  leave  the  reader 
feeling  that  these  wcr<-  precisely  the  attitudes 
any  of  us  would  expect.  He  then  went  on  to 
say: 

"But  why,  since  they  arc  so  obvious,  is 
so  much  money  and  energy  given  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  findings?  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  take  them  for  granted  and  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  more  sophisticated  type  of 
analysis?  This  might  be  so  except  for  one 
interesting  point  about  the  list.  Every  one  of 
these  statements  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
what  actually  was  found"  (p.  380),  It  is 
the  task  of  a  social  science  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  contradictory  but  intui¬ 
tively  obvious  conclusions  about  a  situation 
is  in  fact  true  and  in  what  circumstances  it 
may  be  expected  to  obtain  ,  .  .  . 

An  effective  marriage  of  knowledge  and 
action  is  seriously  inhibited  in  the  modern 
world  by  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the 
virtues  of  the  division  of  labor.  Decision- 
making  and  the  pursuit  of  systematic  knowl¬ 
edge  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  separable 
activities,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  inefficient 
for  the  researcher  tc  concern  himself  with 
policy  decisions  or  for  the  policy-maker  to 
probe  too  deeply  into  research  techniques. 
The  policy-maker  is  supposed  to  recognize 
what  it  is  he  needs  to  know  and  to  be  able 
to  levy  a  clear  requirement  on  the  researcher 
to  supply  the  missing  knowledge.  The  re¬ 
searcher,  using  techniques  which  it  is  his 
business  and  nobody  clsc’s  to  understand,  is 
in  turn  supposed  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  him.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  relations  be- 
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tween  knowledge  and  action  are  infinitely 
more  complex  and  reciprocal  than  this  image 
would  suggest  and  cannot  be  adequately 
mastered  unless  each  kind  of  specialist  de¬ 
velops  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  other’s 
mental  processes.  Indeed,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  task  for  both  policy-makers  and  re¬ 
searchers  is  a  better  and  more  communicable 
definition  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

***** 

The  dominant  American  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  administration  in  both  government 
and  industry  contributes  to  this  excessive 
division  of  labor  between  specialists  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  specialists  in  knowledge.  In  govern¬ 
ment  there  is  a  long-standing  tradition  of 
sharp  separation  of  research  and  intelligence 
from  policy-making  and  execution.  The 
analyst  in  a  research  or  intelligence  organi¬ 
zation  is  virtually  prohibited  from  speculat¬ 
ing  about  policy  alternatives  or  even  from 
intimate  intellectual  contact  with  policy 
makers.  Organizational  procedures,  based 
on  the  false  premise  that  the  operator  knows 
what  it  is  that  he  needs  from  research,  call 
for  the  formulation  on  paper  of  research 
“requirements”  by  operating  organizations, 
the  vetting  of  these  requirements  by  various 
intermediaries,  and  their  ultimate  delivery 
by  courier  to  the  research  group.  This  group, 
in  turn,  is  supposed  to  “fill"  these  require¬ 
ments  by  its  own  occult  means  and  to  mail 
the  "answers”  back  to  the  operators  .... 
This  procedure  virtually  forecloses  any  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  fruitful  attack  on  the  really 
central  problem — the  joint  reformulation  of 
the  policy  problem  by  both  researcher  and 
operator. 

***** 

The  researcher's  conception  of  the  relation 
between  knowledge  and  action  is  likewise 
plagued  by  a  number  of  false  perspectives. 
Like  the  operator,  the  researcher  tends  to 
have  an  exaggerated  faith  in  the  division  of 
labor  and,  derived  from  this,  an  idealized 
image  of  the  policy  maker.  If  the  function 


of  the  man  of  action  is,  by  definition,  to 
act,  then  what  he  must  want  is  conclusions, 
not  analysis.  Here  again  is  an  emphasis — 
this  time  from  the  researcher — on  the  an¬ 
swer  rather  than  on  the  process  of  thinking 
by  which  the  answer  is  supported.  This 
leads  to  a  research  product  consisting  either 
of  conclusions  regarded  as  obvious  by  the 
operator  in  advance  of  research  or  of  recom¬ 
mendations  which  are  not  persuasive  because 
they  are  inadequately  supported.  The  situa¬ 
tion  reflects  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
researcher  to  underestimate  the  intellectual 
content  of  the  policy-making  process  .  >  .  . 
Because  the  policy-maker  usually  does  not 
articulate  in  social  science  terminology  his 
judgments  about  the  variables  he  is  trying 
to  manipulate,  the  researcher  often  assumes 
that  the  man  of  action  is  guided  to  effective 
decision-making  by  some  intuitive  process 
beyond  the  reach  of  rational  argument. 

This  misconception  is  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  another — inconsistent  with  it — 
that  the  operator  knows  what  he  wants  from 
research  ana  that  his  questions  are  therefore 
to  be  taken  at  face  value  ....  [Tjime  and 
again  projects  are  begun  with  only  the  most 
cursory  mutual  consideration  of  just  how 
they  arc  expected  to  be  used.  The  subse¬ 
quent  result  is  apt  to  be  bitter  disenchant¬ 
ment  on  both  sides.  Conversely,  the  most 
valuable  product  of  many  applied  research 
projects  considered  successful  has  been  a 
new  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  operator 
of  how  the  problems  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  are  to  be  defined. 

The  researcher  frequently,  although  he 
recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  the  statement 
of  the  problem  he  has  been  given,  is  in¬ 
hibited  by  the  difficulties  of  communication 
from  insisting  on  being  provided  with  a 
better  one.  Instead  he  goes  off  to  his  library 
or  his  laboratory  and  makes  his  independent 
attempt  to  describe  what  he  is  planning  to  do 
in  the  language  of  his  own  discipline. 

Here  another  difficulty  arises.  His  first 
impulse  will  be  to  discard,  sometimes  with¬ 
out  realizing  it.  those  aspects  of  the  problem 
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which  do  not  interest  him.  He  can  defend 
this  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  point  in 
his  doing  research  on  problems  which  are 
inherently  not  researchable.  The  higher  his 
standards  of  scientific  research,  the  narrower 
will  be  his  selection  of  problems  and  the 
greater  the  eventual  frustration  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  result. 

The  clash  of  interest  and  utility  is  likely 
to  be  most  marked  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
science,  which  are  characterized  by  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  careful  classification,  to 
precise  definition,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  useful  tautologies — that  is,  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  all  the  logical  consequences  of  a 
few  simple  assumptions  ....  The  early 
stages  are  therefore  likely  to  consist  of  the 
construction  of  an  elaborate  intellectual  tool 
whose  cutting  edge  for  shaping  practical 
problems  is  small  and  weak. 

What  the  researcher  may  justifiably  regard 
as  a  major  intellectual  achievement  in  bring¬ 
ing  order  out  of  chaos  may  well  strike  the 
operator,  who  is  uninterested  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  scholastic 
exercise  of  little  relevance.  To  establish  the 
proposition  that  business  leaders  tend  to 
have  a  high  level  of  achievement  motiva¬ 
tion,  or  that  caste  inhibits  social  mobility, 
or  that  social  overhead  capital  has  a  high 
capital-output  ratio  may  be  scientifically  sig¬ 
nificant  but  of  little  help  to  the  policy-maker 
who  has  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  “vigor” 
of  the  private  sector  in  the  Turkish  economy 
or  of  the  probability  of  “mass  conflict”  in 
India  or  of  whether  China’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment  plan  “will  work.” 

***** 

Certain  other  characteristics  of  the  stage 
in  which  the  social  sciences  presently  find 
themselves  further  limit  the  utility  to  the 
policy-maker  of  much  social  science  re¬ 
search,  especially  in  the  analysis  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  states.  In  many  countries  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  social  science  research 
going  forward  on  the  structure  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  foreign  societies  from  which 


the  policy-maker  feels  he  should  be  able  to 
benefit.  He  finds,  however,  when  he  ex¬ 
amines  this  research,  that  it  has  a  strong 
static  bias  .;  .  ,  . 

From  the  standpoint  of  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  this  bias  is  thoroughly  understandable. 
Dynamics  is  always  more  complicated  than 
statics;  rates  of  change  are  harder  to  measure 
and  analyze  than  states  of  affairs  .... 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  policy  point 
of  view  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
our  times  is  that  societies  are  changing  in 
almost  all  their  fundamental  dimensions  at 
a  rate  unprecedented  in  history.  All  our 
most  crucial  international  policy  problems 
require  an  appraisal  not  of  states  of  affairs 
but  of  patterns  of  evolution.  Economic  de¬ 
velopment,  newly  emergent  nationalism, 
trends  in  the  character  of  Communist  so¬ 
ciety,  the  political  implications  of  changing 
weapons  technology — these  are  all  questions 
which  cannot  even  be  posed  in  other  than 
dynamic  terms.  If  the  social  scientist  is  to 
help  the  policy-maker  deal  with  these  situa¬ 
tions  at  all,  he  must  find  ways  of  introducing 
process  explicitly  into  both  his  analytic 
frameworks  and  his  empirical  observations. 
The  social  sciences  are  moving  toward  the 
formulation  of  dynamic  theories  and  their 
empirical  testing,  but  at  this  stage  realistic 
dynamic  analysis  can  be  undertaken  only  at 
considerable  cost  in  rigor  and  precision. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  of  the  re¬ 
quirement,  in  ffe  analysis  of  most  policy 
alternatives,  that  a  number  of  factors  lying 
within  the  focus  of  interest  of  a  variety  of 
social  science  disciplines  be  considered 
simultaneously  .....  The  most  critical  policy 
issues  of  our  times  are  those  relating  to  the 
interaction  of  complex  national  states.  The 
international  behavior  of  states,  however,  is 
conditioned  in  important  ways  by  their  own 
internal  dynamics.  National  states,  especially 
the  more  recently  created  ones  are  not,  of 
course,  homogeneous  entities  possessing  a 
common  will  but  are  themselves  collections 
of  interacting  communities  and  groups.  Thus 
research  on  the  behavior  of  larger  social 


units  such  as  nations  requires  research  in 
turn  on  the  behavior  and  interactions  of 
smaller  units  such  as  provinces,  business 
communities,  cas’cs,  and  even  families  and 
individuals.  The  relation  of  macro-  to  micro¬ 
studies  poses  a  serious  dilemma  for  applied 
research.  To  study  intensively  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  micro-units  that  make 
up  the  macro-units  is  obviously  a  task  be¬ 
yond  the  resources  of  any  academic  com¬ 
munity  , . 

The  different  social  sciences  have  de¬ 
veloped  different  capabilities  for  handling 
different  levels  of  social  aggregation.  By  and 
large,  psychology  and  anthropology  are  most 
confident  and  most  at  home  in  applying  a 
microscope  to  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Political  science,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
traditionally  taken  as  its  province  the  study 
of  national  and  international  institutions  and 
organization.  Economics,  similarly,  has  con¬ 
centrated  a  good  deal  of  its  attention  on  na¬ 
tional  aggregates,  though  it  is  the  one  social 
science  discipline  that,  more  than  any  other, 
has  mastered  the  problem  of  integrating  the 
analysis  of  the  behavior  of  individuals  in 
small  economic  units  with  the  study  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  aggregates.  But 
systematic  interdisciplinary  research  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  each  discipline  is 
most  at  home  in  the  study  of  a  different  kina 
of  social  unit.  We  do  not  yet  have  even  an 
embryonic  science  of  social  change  that  of¬ 
fers  a  framework  for  integrating  the  kinds 
of  work  carried  on  by  different  social  scien¬ 
tists.  We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Political  science  has  been  increasingly  con¬ 
cerning  itself  with  the  intensive  study  of  the 
political  behavior  of  individuals  and  small 
groups.  Psychologists  and  anthropologists 
are  more  frequently  asking,  with  the  help  of 
sociologists,  how  representative  the  phe¬ 
nomena  revealed  by  their  micro-studies  are 
in  the  larger  populations  with  which  the 
political  scientist  deals  But  the  bridges  be¬ 
tween  micro-  and  macro-studies  need  much 
more  strengthening  before  they  will  bear  titc 
weight  policy  analysis  places  on  them. 


»  *«£  a  v.  vikiniTrov  aVk 

iniLUAAn*  A- 'v 

The  final  problem  relates  tXj  the  scientific 
respectability  of  an  explicit  analysis  of 
values  and  goals  as  a  subject  for  scholarly 
inquiry  ....  [It  is  frequently  Suggested  that] 
the  scientist  [should]  concert  himself  only 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  £  should]  let  the 
policy-maker  or  someone  worry  about 
the  directions  in  which  \ve  should  be  trying 
to  push  it.  The  trouble  is,  *of  course,  that 
'here  is  an  inherent,  interdependence  be¬ 
tween  the  concepts  we  u£X  to  interpret 
events  and  those  we  use  articulate  our 
values. 

Three  kinds  of  element  must  be  ap¬ 
praised  in  any  policy  analysis:  goals, 
environment,  and  instruments,  rh,  policy¬ 
maker  must  rort  out  carefully  tine  various 
ends  the  policy  is  designed  \0  pursue  as  well 
as  the  costs  that  are  acceptable  in  terms  of 
other  values  foregone.  He  rTtust  understand 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  ^-*orld  which  are 
beyond  his  control  and  il»v  directions  in 
which  they  arc  likely  to  caCry  tbie  environ¬ 
ment,  whatever  he  does.  $  inally,  he  must 
appraise  the  capabilities  ar»^d  limitations  of 
the  various  policy  instruments  available  to 
him  to  influence  the  environment  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  desirable  directions.  The 
social  scientist  tends  to  regard  his  tools  as 
applicable  only  to  the  scc0r*d  of  these  three 
elements.  But  rational  analysis  of  the  first 
and  third  requires  at  least  as  fyeat  intel¬ 
lectual  subtlety  and  precision.  VI ore  impor¬ 
tant,  these  three  elements  cannot  be 
examined  in  isolation,  %Ce  each  can  be 
defined  only  in  terms  o{  tlTc  otlier  two.  A 
study  of  what  is  nappebitig  in  Soviet  society 
will  be  useful  to  tne  policy-maker  only  if  it 
is  written  in  the  light  both  c*{  what  he  would 
like  to  have  happen  there  ^iidof  the  instru¬ 
ments  he  can  use  to  aftc£l  what  happens. 
Equally,  he  cannot  even  s*atc  his  goals  oi 
enumerate  his  instrument;;  with  clarity  ex¬ 
cept  in  terms  of  an  implicit  *3r  explicit  theory 
of  Soviet  evolution.  The  ^division  of  labor 
among  different  analysts  ^according  to  the 
distinction  between  normative  and  positive 
propositions  cannot  be  carded  very  far  with- 
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out  depriving  social  science  of  most  of  its 
operational  utility. 

***** 

I  have  already  suggested  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  policy-maker  can  broaden 
his  insights  and  deepen  his  intuition  by 
learning  more  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
scientific  end  of  the  spectrum,  if  the  policy¬ 
maker  learns  to  share  some  of  the  perspec¬ 
tives  and  motivations  of  the  social  scientist. 
If  he  has  the  intellectual  curiosity  and  per¬ 
sistence  to  learn  some  of  the  uses  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  social  science  tools,  he  can  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
practical  judgments.  But  he  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  disappointed  if  he  expects  rigorous 
scientific  inquiry  to  yield  conclusions  di¬ 
rectly  and  mechanically  applicable  to  the 
fuzzy  problems  he  confronts. 

What  of  the  social  scientist?  Does  he 
stand  to  benefit  from  wrestling  with  the 
insoluble  problems  of  the  policy-maker,  in¬ 
extricably  enmeshed  as  they  are  in  a  value 
context,  or  will  such  an  activity  threaten  to 
compromise  his  scientific  integrity  and  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  making  the  fundamental  con¬ 
tributions  to  communicable  human  knowl¬ 
edge  which  are  his  central  responsibility? 
Much  depends  on  how  he  approaches  his 


task,  and  how  self-consciously  aware  he  is 
of  what  he  is  doing.  If  he  confuses  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  wise  judgment  and  a 
communicable  scientific  truth  he  L  likelv  to 
make  little  progress  toward  either.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  attention  to 
his  central  scientific  objective,  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  maintaining  the  highest  scholarly  cri¬ 
teria  in  these  activities,  his  work  can  benefit 
greatly  from  an  occasional  concern  with  the 
muddy  normative  problems  of  policy.  The 
rules  of  scientific  method  do  not  tell  us  what 
it  is  important  to  work  on.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  social  science  is  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  human  behavior  in  all  its  com¬ 
plexity.  An  occasional  effort  to  assist  the 
statesman  serves  to  emphasize  not  only  our 
ignorance  of  social  forces  but  also  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  our  knowledge  is  intuitive  and 
imprecise.  The  effort  to  sort  it  out,  to  give 
it  precision,  and  to  make  it  communicable, 
even  where  this  effort  is  largely  doomed  to 
failure,  can  enormously  stimulate  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  promising  areas  for  scientific  inquiry. 
The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  in¬ 
deed  a  powerful  one,  but  only  if  each  of  the 
specialists — in  this  case  specialists  in  action 
and  specialists  in  knowledge — devotes  some 
effort  to  trying  to  understand  both  intuitively 
and  logically  the  total  human  problem  to 
which  his  specialty  can  make  a  contribution. 
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This  bibliographic  appendix  lists  refer¬ 
ences  to  some  225  books,  articles,  and 
reports  dealing  with  organizational  and 
methodological  aspects  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  social  science  and  public  policy.  The 
writings  listed  have  been  annotated  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  an  analytic  framework  that  points 
up  major  trends,  dimcr.'ions,  and  issues  in 
the  interactive  patterns  that  have  developed 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
scholarly  community  over  the  last  25  years. 

The  selective  character  of  the  bibliography 
makes  it  important  to  point  to  some  of  the 
limitations  of  the  compilation.  First,  the 
bibliography  is  limited  to  works  dealing  with 
the  American  experience.  Second,  it  lists 
only  materials  that  are  available  to  the 
scholarly  community  at  large.  Excluded  are 
the  numerous  internal  governmental  reports 
that  deal  with  our  subject  matter.  Third,  the 
bibliography  lists  references  to  congressional 
materials  only  when  an  entire  report  or  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  devoted  to  the  social  sciences 
and  government. 

For  most  social  scientists  the  kind  of 
self-examination  that  is  contained  in  these 
writings  has  been  a  subsidiary  interest  and 
has  been  undertaken  only  sporadically.  The 
writings  that  deal  with  these  subject  matters 
a;c  consequently  scattered  throughout  the 
liteiature.  There  are,  however,  some  types  of 
source  that  are  likely  to  yield  more  of  these 
writings  than  others.  As  a  guide  to  those 


who  may  want  to  stay  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments,  we  indicate  some  of  the  more  fertile 
sources  in  the  periodical  literature  which  are 
also  those  that  have  been  searched  systemati¬ 
cally  in  the  preparation  of  the  bibliography. 

The  digests  reporting  on  new  literature 
often  have  sections  devoted  to  applied  re¬ 
search  activities  and  matters  of  professional 
concern  to  social  scientists.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  for  both  Sociological  Abstracts 
and  Psychological  Abstracts.  The  American 
Behavioral  Scientist’s  listing  of  “New  Studies 
in  Behavioral  Science  and  Public  Policy”  is 
particularly  useful  because  of  its  emphasis 
on  policy-oriented  research. 

In  the  periodic  literature  the  journals  of 
the  professional  associations,  especially  The 
American  Psychologist  and  The  American 
Sociologist,  are  valuable  sources.  Among  the 
journals  devoted  to  applied  social  science 
that  have  proved  to  be  particularly  useful  are 
The  American  Behavioral  Scientist,  Human 
Organization,  and  the  recently  issued  Journal 
of  Applied  Behavioral  Science.  Here  we 
should  also  mention  Public  Opinion  Quar¬ 
terly,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  a  major 
forum  for  social  scientists  active  in  govern¬ 
ment  survey  and  public  opinion  research. 
Among  journals  devoted  to  international  and 
military  problems  there  are  a  few  in  which 
discussions  of  policy  applications  of  social 
science  research  are  likely  to  be  found: 
World  Politics,  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolu- 
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lion  and  the  International  Studies  Quarterly.. 
Let  us  finally  mention  two  other  journals 
aimed  at  a  general  science  audience  that 
frequently  branch  out  into  the  area  of  social 
science :  Science,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 

The  annotated  bibliography  consists  of 
five  parts:  Part  I.  Social  Roles  of  the  Social 
Sciences:;  General  and  Introductory  Writings; 
Part  II.  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  the  Role 
of  Social  Science  in  Public  Policy:  Theory 


and  Method;  Part  III.:  The  Organization  of 
Policy-Oriented  Social  Science;  Part  IV. 
Decision-Making  Structures  and  the  Use  of 
Social  Science  Research;  Part  V.;  The  Sub¬ 
stance  of  Social  Science  Knowledge  and 
Policy  Concerns  in  International  and  Military 
Affairs. 

Part  VI  lists  works  that  have  been  cited 
in  our  book  but  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the 
main  bibliography.  Consequently  they  have 
been  listed  separately  and  have  not  been 
annotated. 


PART  I.  SOCIAL  ROLES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES: 
GENERAL  AND  INTRODUCTORY  WRITINGS 


The  first  part  lists  works  examining  the 
overall  nature  and  content  of  social  science 
and  its  roles  in  society.  These  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  considerations  of  the  role 
of  social  science  in  public  policy.  In  most 
cases  the  content  of  these  writings  cuts  across 
two  or  more  subsequent  parts  or  sections. 

Also  included  are  writings  by  social  scien¬ 
tists  who  at  different  antes  during  the  past 
two  and  a  half  decades  have  attempted 
programmatic  formulations  of  the  social  and 
political  roles  of  social  science.  Among  the 
works  that  have  had  a  considerable  impact 
on  past  and  present  discussions  of  how 
social  science  knowledge  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  time  are  an¬ 
thologies.  such  as  Lerner  and  Lasswell’s  The 
Policy  Sciences;  Recent  Developments  in 
Scope  and  Method  and  Linton’s  The  Science 
of  Man  in  the  World  Crisis,  and  books,  such 
as  Lynd's  Knowledge  for  What?  and  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  Human  Relations  in  a  Changing  World. 

Almond,  Gabriel  A.  The  American  People  and 
Foreign  Policy.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  1950.  269  pp.  In  this  pioneering 
study  of  the  social  basis  cf  American  foreigr 
policy  social  scientists  receive  attention  as  a 
particular  interest  group.  Their  shortcomings 
in  this  role  are  attributed  to  their  lack  of  po¬ 
litical  bargaining  power,  their  inability  to 
give  usable  advice,  and  the  absence  of  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  they  can  influence  public 
opimon. 

Archibald.  Kathleen.  “The  Utilisation  of  Social 
Research  and  Policy  Analysis.”  Unpublished 
Fh.D.  dissertation.  Washington  University. 
1968.  456  pp.  Based  in  part  on  the  existing 
literature,  in  part  on  interviews  with  govern¬ 


ment  officials  and  policy-oriented  scholars, 
this  thesis  discusses  alternative  role  orienta¬ 
tions  of  policy-oriented  social  scientists  with 
particular  reference  to  international  security.. 
The  three  alternative  orientations  to  the  ap¬ 
plied  role  are  labelled  the  academic,  the  clin¬ 
ical,  and  the  strategic.  Utilization  of  social 
science  in  policy  formulation  is  regarded  as  a 
relatively  unstructured  exchange  process  be¬ 
tween  members  of  different  social  systems. 
The  historical  and  institutional  contexts  of 
social  research  and  policy  analysis  are  set 
forth  in  two  appendices  entitled  “Federal  In¬ 
terest  and  Investment  in  Social  Science”  and 
"Social  Science  and  International  Security.” 
The  first  appendix  was  reprinted  in  Research 
and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Use  of  Social 
Research  in  Federal  Domestic  Programs,  Part 
I.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  314-340  (1967), 

Bennis,  Warren  G.,  et  al.  (Eds.),  The  Planning  of 
Change:  Readings  in  the  Applied  Behavioral 
Sciences..  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston.  1961.  781  pp.  “The  influence  of 
Kurt  I.ewin’s  pioneering  studies  of  planned 
social  change  is  evident  throughout  this  vol¬ 
ume.”  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  bring 
together  "some  of  the  best  current  conceptu¬ 
alizations  of  different  aspects  of  application 
and  change  process  and  to  tie  these  contribu¬ 
tions  together  with  extensive  critical  and  the¬ 
oretical  introductions." 

Engler,  Robert.  Review  of  Knowledge  for  What? 
The  Place  of  Social  Science  in  American 
Culture,,  by  Robert  S.  Lynd.  Washington 
Post,  Book  Section,  14-15  (April  11,  1965), 
"Robert  Lynd  wanted  the  social  scientist  to 
be  the  critic  of  the  absurd,  not  its  high 
priest.  In  other  words,  to  be  relevant  to  the 
young  and  the  living,  to  sec  the  present  as 
history."  Engler’s  major  criticism  is  that 
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been  too  harsh. 

Gilpin,  Robert,  and  Wright,  Christopher  (Eds.). 
Scientists  ami  National  Policy* Making.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1964.  408 
pp.  Among  these  essays  prepared  for  the 
Council  for  Atomic  Age  Studies  at  Columbia 
University  are  selections  on  national  science 
policy  as  well  as  on  the  political  involve¬ 
ments  of  scientists — called  here  “The  Apolit¬ 
ical  Elite”  by  Robert  Wood.  Includes  “Scien¬ 
tists,  Foreign  Policy  and  Politics"  by  Warner 
R.  Schilling,  “Strategy  and  Natural  Scien¬ 
tists"  by  Alfred  Wohlstetter.  and  “The  Scien¬ 
tific  Strategists'  by  Bernard  Brodie. 

Glock,  Charles  Y.,  et  al.  Case  Studies  in  Bringing 
Behavioral  Science  into  Use.  Stanford, 
Calif.:  Institute  for  Communication  Re¬ 
search,  Stanford  University,  1961.  135  pp.  A 
series  of  case  studies  of  the  utilisation  of  so¬ 
cial  science  research  in  civilian  and  military 
agencies  and  departments.  See  particularly 
Glock’s  introductory  article.  “Applied  Social 
Science  Research:  Some  Conditions  Affect¬ 
ing  its  Utilisation,"  and  George  W.  Croker. 
“Some  Principles  Regarding  the  Utilization 
of  Social  Science  Research  within  the  Mili¬ 
tary.” 

Gouldner.  Alvin  W..  and  Miller.  S.  M.  (Eds.)  Ap¬ 
plied  Sociology:  Opportunities  and  Problems. 
New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1965.  466  pp.  A 
collection  of  papers  dealing  with  such  as¬ 
pects  of  applied  social  science  as  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  clients  and  practitioners, 
the  interaction  of  applied  and  general  soci¬ 
ology,  and  that  of  applied  sociology  and 
public  policy. 

Hauser.  Pnmp  M.  "Are  the  Social  Sciences 
Ready?”  American  Sociological  Review.  2, 
379-384  (August  1946).  The  author  stresses 
the  urgent  need  for  strengthening  research  in 
the  social  sciences  to  avert  danger  of  future 
war.  He  finds  that  the  “failure  of  society  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  is  in 
itself  a  subject  for  social  science  research’ 
and  suggests  that  the  situation  would  be 
ameliorated  if  the  concept  of  “social  engi¬ 
neering"  was  clarified. 

Herring,  Pendleton,  et  al.  Research  for  Public 
Policy:  Brookings  Dedication  Lectures. 
Washington:  Brookings  Institution,  1961. 
126  pp.  Contains  three  lectures  and  accom¬ 
panying  panel  discussions  given  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies  for  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion’s  new'  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
November  1960.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures 


the  social  sciences,  and  in  their  .application 
to  public  problems."  The  lectures  were  given 
by  Pendleton  Herring,  Philip  Moseley,  and 
Charles  J.  Hitch,  to  name  only  a  few. 


Horowitz.  Irving  Louis  (Ed.).  The  New  Sociology. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964. 
512  pp.  A  series  of  essays  organized  for  a 
double  purpose:  first,  as  studies  in  sociology 
and  social  theory,  and  second,  as  a  tribute  to 
C  Wright  Mills.  Some  sample  titles  are:  “C. 
Wright  Mills:  Social  Conscience  and  Social 
Values,"  and  “Social  Science  and  Value:  A 
Study  in  Interrelations.” 

Kecskemeti,  Paul.  “The  ‘Policy  Sciences’:.  Aspira¬ 
tion  and  Outlook,"  World  Politics,  4,  520-. 
535  (July  1952).  Review  of  Daniel  Lerner 
and  Harold  D.  Lasswell  (Eds.).  The  Policy 
Sciences:  Recent  Developments  in  Scope  and 
Method,  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1951.  344  pp.  The  author  finds  “that  a 
fruitful  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
problems  of  policy  is  not  possible  if  the  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  ‘expert’  and  the  ‘practical 
man’  remains  complete.  .  .  When  science  is 

to  be  applied  to  ‘policy,’  the  practical  man 
must  ‘know’  something  and  the  expert  must 
desire  and  value  something.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  unenlightened  ‘wish’  and  the  goal- 
neutral  ‘information’  must  be  filled." 


Lasswell,  Harold  D.  The  Future  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  1963.  256 
pp.  Lasswell  assesses  the  adequacy  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  as  a  tool  for  problem-solving  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  bod¬ 
ies.  The  frame  of  reference  is  his  seven  func¬ 
tions  or  stages  of  decision  process. 

I  a/arsfeld.  *aul,  Sewell,  William,  and  Wilensky, 
Harold  (F.ds.).  The  Uses  of  Sociology.  New 
York:  Basic  Books,  Inc..  1967.  901  pp.  The 
origin  of  this  book  was  the  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Association  Annual  Meeting  in  1962 
which  was  devoted  to  the  topic  “The  Uses  of 
Sociology."  Contains  papers  by  more  than 
40  present-day  sociologists  on  sociology’s 
different  social  purposes  and  different  insti¬ 
tutional  contexts.  The  introduction  by  Laz- 
arsfeld  suggests  typologies  for  the  problems 
toward  which  sociology  is  applied  and  the 
roles  of  applied  sociologists. 

Leighton,  Alexander  H.  Human  Relations  in  a 
Changing  Woild:  Obsci cations  on  the  Use  of 
the  Social  Sciences.  New  York-  F..  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.,  1949.  354  pp.  Based  upon  a  “par¬ 
ticular  experience  in  applying  some  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  social  science,  es- 
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pecially  cultural  anthropology,  sociology, 
and  psychiatry,  to  the  war-time  analysis  of 
Japanese  morale."  The  author's  wartime  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Office  of  War  Information,  For¬ 
eign  Morale  Analysis  Division,  provides  a 
point  of  reference  for  his  discussion  of  the 
use  of  social  science  research  “in  the  service 
of  peace.” 

Lerner,  Daniel  (Ed.).  The  Human  Meaning  of  the 
Social  Sciences.  New  York:'  Meridian  Books, 
Inc.,  1959.  317  pp.  Based  on  a  symposium 
organized  by  the  French  journal  Esprit,  this 
anthology  discusses  the  values,  methods,  and 
uses  of  social  science.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  Margaret  Mead,  Harold  l.asswcll. 
and  Edward  Shils.  Although  they  deal  with 
the  American  experience,  the  essays  were 
written  for  a  European  audience. 

Lerner.  Daniet,  and  Lasswell.  Harold  D.  (Eds.).. 
The  Policy  Sciences:  Recent  Developments 
in  Scope  and  Method.  Stan/oiJ.  Calif.’  Stan-, 
ford  University  Press.  1951.  344  pp.  This 
collection  of  symposium  papers  launches  the 
"policy  sciences"  as  a  new  branch  of  applied 
social  science.  Noted  social  scientists,  among 
them  Mead,  Shils,  Speier,  and  Merton,  re¬ 
view  the  research  procedures  which  have 
been  developed  within  these  sciences  and 
their  application  to  policy  formation.  Harold 
1  assweli  gives  the  historical  development  of 
the  "policy  sciences.” 

Likert.  Rensis.  "Behavioral  Research:  A  Guide  for 
Effective  Action."  in  Some  Applications  of 
Behavioral  Rc\carch.  Rensis  Likert  and 
Samuel  P.  Haves.  Jr.  (Eds.  I.  Paris: 
UNESCO.  11-43  (1957).  The  Director  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research 
Center  discusses  the  applicability  of  behav¬ 
ioral  research  to  a  wide  range  of  problems 
confronting  public  and  private  organizations. 

Likert.  Rensis,  and  Lippitt,  Ronald.  “The  Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Social  Science."  in  Research  Methods 
in  the  Beluo  ioral  Sciences.  Leon  Festinger 
and  Daniel  Katz  (Eds.).  New  York:  The 
Dryden  Press,  581-646  (1953).  The  book 
pays  systematic  attention  to  major  types  of 
research  settings.  Likert's  and  Lippitt’s  chap¬ 
ter  focuses  on  ways  in  which  citizens  can  use 
the  resources  of  social  p'-ychology  to  im¬ 
prove  policy  making  and  program  planning. 

Linton.  Ralph  (Ed.).  The  Science  of  Man  in  the 
World  Crisis.  New  York:  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1945.  532  pp.  This  anthology  con¬ 
tains  articles  by  many  specialists  in  the  field 
of  anthropology  on  the  basic  concepts  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  comparative  studv  of  culture. 
The  book  is  an  attempt  to  involve  the  "sci¬ 


ence  of  man"  in  planning  the  post-war  world 
by  making  its  findings  availat'e  to  laymen 
and  representatives  of  other  disciplines. 

Lynd.  Robert  S.  Knowledge  for  What?  The  Place 
of  Social  Science  in  American  Culture. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1948.  268  pp.  These  lectures,  presented  at 
Princeton  University  in  1938  and  later  made 
into  a  book,  combine  a  critique  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  scope  and  method  with  a  discussion  of 
the  role  of  the  social  sciences  in  American 
culture.  It  is  a  plea  for  improving  the  tools 
of  the  social  sciences  and  for  using  them  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  time. 

Lynn,  Kenneth  S..  et  al.  (Eds.).  The  Professions  in 
America.  Boston:  Beaoon  Press,  1967.  213 
pp.  This  Daedalus  symposium  includes  a  spe¬ 
cific  paper  on  the  scientific  professions  (by 
John  J.  Beer  and  W.  David  Lewis)  and 
places  this  group  within  a  common  treat¬ 
ment  of  several  diffetent  professions,  which 
is  especially  useful. 

Merton.  Robert  K.  “The  Role  of  Applied  Social 
Science  in  the  Formation  of  Policy:  A  Re¬ 
search  Memorandum."  Philosophy  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  16.  161-181  (July  1949).  A  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science  Symposium 
on  "Applied  Social  Research  in  Policy  For¬ 
mation."  this  memorandum  is  a  plea  for 
more  extensive  analysis  of  the  role  of  ap¬ 
plied  social  research  in  policy.  Provides  a 
catalog  of  the  contexts  (organizational  situa¬ 
tional,  etc.)  in  which  applied  social  research 
is  conducted  and  utilized  and  the  function  of 
research  as  perceived  by  social  scientists  and 
policy  makers.  The  discussion  of  these  vari¬ 
ables  includes  a  critical  examination  of  the 
status  and  potentialities  of  applied  social 
science. 

Mills,  C.  Wright.  The  Sociological  Imagination. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1959. 
234  pp.  "The  sociological  imagination  en¬ 
ables  us  to  grasp  history  and  biography  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  within  soci¬ 
ety."  Mills'  aim  is  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  social  sciences  for  the  cultural  tasks  of 
the  time  and  to  specify  the  kinds  of  effort 
that  lie  behind  the  development  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  imagination. 

Myrdal.  Gunnar.  Value  in  Social  Theory:  A  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Essays  on  Methodology.  Paul 
Streeten  (Ed.).  New  York:  Harper,  1958. 
269  pp.  This  selection  of  essays  contains  the 
address  by  Myrdal  given  at  the  British  Socio¬ 
logical  Association  conference  in  1953.  It  is 
published  under  the  title  “The  Relation  be- 
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tween  Social  Theory  and  Social  Policy."  In¬ 
cluded  are  excerpts  from  An  American  Di¬ 
lemma  concerning  the  role  of  values  in 
empirical  analysis. 

Shils,  Edward  A.  “The  Calling  of  Sociology,"  in 
Theories  of  Society:  Foundations  of  Modern 
Sociological  Theory.  Vol.  2.  Talcott  Parsons, 
et  at.  (Eds.)..  New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glen¬ 
coe,  Inc.,  1405-1448  (1961).  Traces  the 
reasons  for  the  gradual  acceptance  of  sociol¬ 
ogists  into  the  intellectual  community  by 
showing  such  influences  as  the  German  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  development  of  psychoana¬ 
lytic  thought.  Deals  with  a  definition  of  the 
substance  of  sociology,  its  methods  and 


aims,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  social  sci¬ 
entist  to  policy  making. 

'oung,  Donald.  "Limiting  Factors  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Social  Sciences,"  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Psychological  Society,  92. 
325-335  (November  1948).  In  a  printed  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  paper  read  at  a  “Symposium  on 
Research  Frontiers  in  Human  Relations."  the 
Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
lists  four  conditions  limiting  the  development 
of  the  social  sciences.  Among  these  are:  a 
lack  of  organisation  in  the  distribution  of  fi¬ 
nancial  support,  and  a  confusion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  social  engineering  and  social  re¬ 
search. 


PART  II.  APPROACHES  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  POLICY:  THEORY 

AND  METHOD 


The  writings  listed  in  Part  il  represent 
several  different  strands  of  theoretical  and 
methodological  thought,  each  of  which  in  its 
own  manner,  contributes  to  the  development 
of  a  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of 
the  role  of  social  science  in  public  policy,  as 
exemplified  by  works  in  the  following  three 
subsections: 

1.  Sociology  of  Knowledge,  Sociology  of 
Science,  and  Sociology  of  Social  Science. 
Salient  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
“sociologies  of  ,  .  were  discussed  in  the 
Editors’  Introduction.  This  section  includes 
representative  materials  taken  from  each 
subfield  with  special  emphasis  on  writings 
providing  overviews  or  syntheses  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  these  fields  (e.g.  Merton,  1945; 
Kaplan,  1964;  and  Storer,  1966).; 

2.  The  Value-Contexts  of  Policy-Orien¬ 
ted  Social  Science.  The  problem  of  how  the 
use  of  social  science  research  for  specific  po¬ 
litical  and  social  ends  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  requirement  that  scientific  inquiry  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  spirit  of  "value  neutrality”  is  a 
long-standing  concern  among  social  scien¬ 


tists.  In  this  section  we  have  attempted  to 
broaden  such  discussions  by  including  works 
which  examine  the  social  and  political  ideas 
influencing  American  social  scientists  and 
the  ideological  climate  in  which  a  policy- 
oriented  social  science  has  attempted  to  take 
root. 

3,  Theories  of  Decision-Making  and 
Bureaucracy.  Theories  of  decision-making  in 
public  organizations  contribute  to  the  study 
of  the  role  of  social  science  in  public  policy 
in  the  following  important  ways:  (a)  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  intellectual  and  other  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  decisions  are  made  helps 
clarify  the  intelligence  and  information  needs 
of  decision-makers;  (b)  study  of  the 
contexts — organizational,  situational,  and 
philosophic — affecting  decision-making  pro¬ 
cedures  and  choices  provides  insights  into 
conditions  affecting  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge;  (c)  models  of  decision-making 
systems  (governmental.  Congressional.  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  etc.)  enable  us  to  locate  the  points 
where  social  scientists  have  gained  or  may 
gain  access  to  the  system. 


II.  1  SOCIOLOGY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SCIENCE,  AND 
SOCIOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Barber,  Bernard.  Science  anil  the  Social  Order. 
New  York:  Free  Press,  1952.  288  pp.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  a  theoretically  systematic 
and  factually  comprehensive  account  of  the 
sociology  of  science.  In  the  final  chapter  en¬ 
titled  "The  Nature  and  Prospects  of  the 


Social  Sciences,”  the  author  argues  that  tne 
natural  and  social  sciences  are  essentially  the 
same  in  principle,  but  that  they  are  at  sig¬ 
nificantly  different  stages  of  development  and 
acceptance. 

Barber,  Bernard,  and  Hirsch.  Walter  (Eds.).  The 
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Sociology  of  Science.  New  York:'  Free  Press, 
1962.  662  pp.  A  collection  of  writings  deal¬ 
ing  with  science  as  a  social  phenomenon — its 
social  character,  its  sociohistorical  develop¬ 
ment,  its  patterns  of  organization,  the  social 
images  of  science,  social  influences  on  the 
processes  of  discovery,  and  the  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  science. 

Barton.  Allen.  ‘The  Sociology  of  Reading  Re¬ 
search,"  Teachers  College  Record,  63,  94- 
101  (November  1961).  The  field  of  reading 
research  is  depicted  as  a  social  system  in 
which  different  status  groups  and  institutions 
interact.  “It  is  the  interaction  among  these 
many  status  groups  which  ultimately  deter¬ 
mines  what  research  is  done,  how  it  is  inter¬ 
preted  to  administrators  and  teachers,  .  .  . 
and  how  much  is  applied  by  the  classroom 
teachers." 

Ben-David,  Joseph,  and  Zloczower,  Awraham. 
“Universities  and  Academic  Systems  in 
Modem  Societies,"  European  Journal  of  So¬ 
ciology,  3,  No.  1,  45-84  (1962).  Examines 
relationships  of  universities  to  the  political 
and  social  structures  of  the  countries  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe  as  they  affected 
the  organization  and  functions  of  academic 
institutions  and  conceptions  of  the  roles  of 
science  and  the  university.  Major  attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  the  modem 
university  in  Germany,  to  class  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  conceptions  on  the  large- 
scale  academic  enterprise  in  the  United 
States. 

Biderman,  Albert  D.  “Social  Indicators  and 
Goals,"  in  Social  Indicators.  Raymond  A. 
Bauer  (Ed.).  Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press, 
68-153  (1966),  This  paper  recommends  “the 
application  of  the  perspectives  of  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  knowledge  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  social  indicators  for  assessing 
and  directing  the  social  consequences  of 
large-scale  programs,  such  as  the  space  ef¬ 
fort."  Includes  analysis  of  the  use  of  quanti¬ 
tative  data  in  State  of  the  Union  Messages. 

Bramson,  Leon.  The  Political  Context  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1961.  164  pp.  A  treatment  of  the 
influence  of  social  and  political  theories  on 
sociology,  this  book  centers  on  the  concepts 
of  the  mass  and  mass  society  and  shows  how 
these  concepts  were  received  by  American 
sociologists  functioning  within  a  liberal  mi¬ 
lieu.  It  can  be  viewed  as  a  case-study  of  the 
influence  of  a  social  and  political  milieu  on 
presuppositions  of  theory  and  research. 


Coser,  Lewis.  Men  of  Ideas:  A  Sociologist’s  View. 
New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1965.  374  pp.  A 
study  of  the  background  and  emergence  of 
the  modern  intellectual.  Part  I  deals  with  the 
institutions  that  have  nurtured  the  intellec¬ 
tual  vocation  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
Part  II  explores  relations  between  men  of 
power  and  men  of  ideas.  Part  III  treats 
American  conditions  today,  scientific  institu¬ 
tions,  the  academy,  and  intellectuals  in 
Washington. 

Gerver,  Israel,  and  Bensman.  Joseph.  ’Towards  a 
Sociology  of  Expertness,"  Social  Forces,  32, 
226-235  (March  1954).  Expertness  as  a  so¬ 
cial  phenomenon  is  discussed  from  different 
aspects:  the  relation  of  experts  to  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  criteria  for  judging  expertness,  per¬ 
spectives  of  expertness,  and  the  career  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  expert. 

Harter,  Carl  L.  “The  Power  Roles  of  Intellectuals: 
An  Introductory  Statement,"  Sociology  and 
Social  Research,  48,  176-186  (January 

1964).  The  role  played  by  intellectuals  in 
the  power  structure  of  society  is  discussed 
and  an  assessment  is  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  expertise  of  intellectuals  enables 
them  to  play  an  important  role  in  influencing 
public  opinion,  and  if  so.  how  they  accom¬ 
plish  this  task, 

Hinkle,  Roscoe  C.,  and  Hinkle,  Gisela  J.  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Modern  Sociology.  New  York: 
Random  House,  1954.  74  pp.  The  authors 
trace  the  growth  of  American  sociolog, 
during  three  discernible  stages:  the  period  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  the  emphasis  on  empir¬ 
ical  research  and  fact  finding  in  the  1920’s 
and  early  1930’s,  and  the  merging  of  theory, 
research,  and  application  during  and  after 
World  War  11. 

Kaplan,  Norman.  "Sociology  of  Science,"  in  Hand¬ 
book  of  Modern  Sociology.  Robert  E.  L. 
Faris  (Ed.).  Chicago,  Ill.:  Rand  McNally 
and  Co.,  852-881  (1964).  A  review  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  sociology  of  science  since 
early  1950.  Contains  extensive  references  to 
empirical  research  concerning  the  communi¬ 
cations  system  in  science,  selection  and  re¬ 
cruitment  of  scientists,  research  organization, 
and  the  advisory  roles  of  scientists  in  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Kecskemeti,  Paul.  Sociological  Aspects  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Process.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.: 
The  RAND  Corp..  1952.  32  pp.  An  attempt 
to  formulate  a  theory  of  a  particular  aspect 
of  the  "sociology  of  knowledge,”  the  socio- 
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logical  determinants  of  knowledge  defined  as 
beliefs.  Key  roles  in  the  transmission  and 
valuation  of  knowledge  are  identified  and  re¬ 
lated  to  postulates  and  hypotheses  regarding 
the  properties  of  "belief  networks’*  in  various 
societies, 

Kelly,  George.  "The  Expert  as  Historical  Actor,” 
Daedalus,  92,  529-548  (Summer  1963).  A 
consideration  of  the  expert  as  policy  coun¬ 
selor.  Kelly  discusses  the  expert's  historical 
role  in  the  construction  of  knowledge  sys¬ 
tems,  his  collaboration  with  the  state  in  cri¬ 
sis  periods,  his  mediation  between  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  knowledge  and  the  systems  of 
power,  and  his  right  to  trespass  in  politics. 

Kuhn.  Thomas  S.  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revo¬ 
lutions.  International  Encyclopedia  of  Uni¬ 
fied  Science,  Vol..  II.  No.  2.  Chicago.  HI.: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  196?  172  pp. 
The  concept  of  "normal  science,"  that  is,  the 
paradigms  of  scientific  practice  consensually 
accepted  at  a  particular  time,  is  central  to 
this  essay's  propositions  regarding  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  social  psychology  of  scientists.  The 
author — a  scientifically  trained  historian  of 
science — concentrates  on  the  inner  dynamics 
of  the  scientific  institution  rather  than  its  re¬ 
lation  to  other  institutions  as  he  explains  the 
progress  of  science  through  transformations 
of  the  scientific  community’s  conceptions  of 
its  legitimate  problems  and  standards. 

l.asswcll.  Harold  D.  "Attention  Structure  and  So¬ 
cial  Structure.”  in  The  Conmiunuation  of 
Ideas.  Lyman  Bryson  (Ed.).  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  243-276  (1948).  One 
of  16  articles  of  a  symposium  on  different 
aspects  of  communication.  I.asswell’s  dis¬ 
cussion  concentrates  upon  the  interconnec¬ 
tions  between  social  structure  and  frame  of 
attention.  He  points  to  the  reasons  behind  ef¬ 
forts  t-  control  knowledge  and  the  discrep¬ 
ancies  let  ween  the  elite's  picture  and  what 
the  publ.c  at  large  sees  and  concludes  that 
“the  structure  of  attention  in  world  politics 
conforms  to  the  general  pattern  of  power.” 

Mannheim.  Karl.  Man  and  Society  in  an  Age  of 
Reconstruction.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  1948.  469  pp.  “The  strand  in  Man 
and  Society  which  links  it  with  the  author's 
previously  translated  work  is  the  conception 
that  contemporary  changes  include  the 
spheres  of  thought  as  well  as  the  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic  worlds.  ...  It  formu¬ 
lates  live  problems  answerable  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  analysis  out  of  abstract  'issues’  and 
constructs  methodological  controls  by  not 
merely  thinking  of  the  objects  of  study,  but 


by  also  forming  clear  concepts  of  our  ways 
of  thinking  about  them.”  [From  a  review  by 
C.  Wright  Mills  in  American  Sociological 
Review,  5,  965-969  (October  1940) .] 

Mannheim,  Karl.  Ideology  and  Utopia.  New  York:' 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1951.  318  pp. 
"Despite  (he  vast  number  of  specialized  ac¬ 
counts  of  social  institutions,  the  primary 
function  of  which  centres  around  the  intel¬ 
lectual  activities  in  society,  no  adequate  the¬ 
oretical  treatment  of  the  social  organization 
of  intellectual  life  exists.  ....  In  Ideology 
and  Utopia.  Professor  Mannheim  presents 
not  merely  the  outlines  of  a  new  discipline 
.  .  .  but  also  offers  a  much  needed  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  major  moral  issues  of 
to-dav.  . .”  [From  Preface  by  Louis  Wirth.] 

Mannheim.  Karl.  Essays  on  the  Sociology  of 
Knowledge.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1952.  327  pp.  This  collection,  with  an 
introduction  by  Paul  Kecskemeli.  contains 
six  essays  written  by  Mannheim  during  the 
early  part  of  his  academic  career  in  Ger¬ 
many.  General,  methodological  principles  of 
Mannheim's  "sociology  of  knowledge”  are 
discussed. 

Merton.  Robert  K  Review  of  The  Social  Role  of 
the  Man  o I  Knowledge,  by  Florian  Znan- 
ieeki,  A  met  icon  Sociological  Review,  6, 
111-115  (February  1941)  “Rich  store  of 
hypotheses  which  often  derive  from  Znan- 
iecki’s  earlier  work,  and  so  have  a  measure 
of  empirical  confirmation  at  the  outset  .-  .  . 
thus  is  a  prospectus  which  no  future  student 
dare  neglect:  it  is  a  promise  of  things  to 
come  which  is  in  part  its  own  fulfillment." 

Merton,  Robert  K.  “The  Sociology  of  Knowledge.” 
in  Twent  th  Century  Sociology.  Georges 
Gurvitch  and  Wilbert  E.  Moore  (Eds.).  New 
York:  The  Philosophical  Library.  Inc..  399- 
405  (1945).  Merton  is  not  concerned  here 
with  historical  and  intellectual  origins,  but 
with  the  question  of  the  basis  of  contempo¬ 
rary  American  interest  in  the  sociology  of 
knowledge.  He  calls  his  scheme  of  analysis 
a  “Paradigm  for  the  Sociology  of  Knowl¬ 
edge." 

Merton.  Robert  K.  Social  Theory  and  Social 
Structure.  Glencoe.  III.:  The  Free  Press. 
1957.  645  pp.  Part  111  "The  Sociology  of 
Knowledge  and  Mass  Communications”  con¬ 
tains  a  discussion  of  “Karl  Mannheim  r.nd 
the  Sociology  of  Knowledge”  which  places 
Mannheim  in  the  perspective  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  predecessors.  Part  IV  contains  "Studies 
in  the  Sociology  of  Science."  Also  included 
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is  the  essay,  “The  Role  of  the  Intellectual  in 
Public  Bureaucracy." 

Mills,  C.  Wright.  ‘The  Powerless  People:,  the  Role 
of  the  Intellectual  in  Society,"  Politics,  1, 
68-72  (April  1944).  It  is  Mills’  thesis  that 
because  the  "worlds  of  mass-art  and  mass- 
thought  are  increasingly  geared  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  politics  ...  it  is  in  politics  that  in¬ 
tellectual  solidarity  and  effort  must  be 
centered.”  The  intellectual  must,  for  the  sake 
of  objectivity,  remain  sufficiently  detached 
from  society,  and  at  the  same  time  become 
involved  enough  to  feel  responsibility  to  it. 

Schatzman,  Leonard,  and  Strauss,  Anselm.  “A  So¬ 
ciology  of  Psychiatry:  A  Perspective  and 
Some  Organizing  Foci."  Social  Problems, 
14,  3-15  (Summer  1966).  Several  sociologi¬ 
cal  models  are  suggested  for  viewing  the 
field  of  psychiatry.  In  setting  up  these  mod¬ 
els,  the  authors  draw  their  knowledge  from 
the  study  of  professions  and  professional 
practices,  of  social  movements,  and  of  insti¬ 
tutional  forms  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Schelting,  Alexander  von.  Review  of  Ideologic 
und  Vtopie,  by  Karl  Mannheim,  American 
Sociological  Review,  1,  664-674  (August 
1936).  Review  is  a  critique  from  the  point  of 
view  of  traditional  epistemology. 

Storer,  Norman  W,  The  Social  System  of  Science. 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston, 
1966.  180  pp.  An  attempt  to  develop  a 
theory  of  the  social  organization  of  science 
based  upon  a  general  model  of  “social  sys¬ 
tems,”  their  basic  characteristics  and  dy¬ 
namics.  Certain  basic  parallels  between  the 
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“social  system"  of  science  and  other  social 
systems  within  society  are  indicated. 

Wilson,  Logan.  The  Academic  Man.  New  York:. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1942.  248  pp.  A 
work  designed  to  provide  an  objective  basis 
for  understanding  professional  life  as  it 
exists  within  the  social  organization  of  the 
contemporary  American  university.  The 
book  examines  the  various  levels  of  the 
academic  hierarchy,  the  problems  of  status 
— status  evaluation,  socio-economic  status, 
and  professional  status — and  concludes 
with  a  discussion  of  the  social  processes 
and  functions  found  in  academic  endeavor. 

Wirth,  Louis,  “American  Sociology,  1915-1947," 
in  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  In¬ 
dex  to  Volumes  I-Lll,  1895-1947.  Chicago, 
111.:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  273- 
281  (n.d.),  Wirth  finds  that  the  pages  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  "reflect 
fairly  faithfully  .  .  .  how,  in  the  course  of  32 
years,  the  transformation  of  sociology  from  a 
more  or  less  undifferentiated  body  of  ideas 
into  a  set  of  highly  specialized  interests  has 
been  accomplished.” 

Znaniecki,  Florian.  The  Social  Role  of  the  Man  of 
Knowledge.  New  York:  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1940.  212  pp.  Classical  work  in 
the  “sociology  of  knowledge"  concerned  w  ith 
what  is  meant  by  "systems"  of  knowledge. 
Are  the  systems  of  knowledge  which  scien¬ 
tists  build  and  their  methods  of  building 
them  influenced  by  the  social  patterns  with 
which  scientists  are  expected  to  conform 
<>>• 
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Bell,  Daniel.  The  End  of  Ideology:  On  the  Ex¬ 
haustion  of  Political  Ideas  in  the  Fifties. 
New  York:  Collier  Books,  1961.  474  pp. 
These  essays  deal  with  the  social  changes  in 
America  in  the  1950’s.  The  author’s  interest 
lies  in  “social  description  and  explanation” 
rather  than  in  the  testing  of  hypotheses.  “It 
is  sociology  as  a  ‘perspective’  as  a  way  of  be¬ 
ing  sophisticated  about  the  world." 

Benne,  Kenneth  D.,  and  Swanson,  G.  E.  (Issue 
Eds.).  “Values  and  the  Social  Scientist," 
The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  6  (1950).  82 
pp.  (Whole  issue.)  A  symposium  organized 
around  a  paper  by  George  Geiger  with  com¬ 
mentaries  by  economists,  psychologists,  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  a  theologian.  Bruce  Raup’s 
“Choice  and  Decision  in  Social  Intelligence" 
and  Ronald  Lippitt's  "Action-Research  and 


the  Values  of  the  Social  Scientist”  are  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant. 

Easton,  David.  “Harold  Lasswell:  Policy  Scientist 
for  a  Democratic  Society,"  Journal  of  Poli¬ 
tics.,  12,  450-477  (August  1950).  “In  the 
writings  of  Harold  lasswell  there  is  adum¬ 
brated  the  most  extreme  claim  that  social 
science  can  make.  The  suggestion  appears 
that  to  convert  political  science  to  a  policy 
science,  a  discipline  contributing  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems,  new  referential  prin¬ 
ciples  are  required;  there  appears  in  embryo 
the  further  claim  that  even  the  goals  upon 
which  social  policy  must  be  based  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  procedures  of  a  fully  de¬ 
veloped  science  of  man.” 

Gerth,  H.  H..  and  Mills,  C.  Wright  (Eds.).  From 
Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology.  New 
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York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1946.  490 
pp.  Of  particular  interest  here  are  the  two 
essays  “Politics  as  a  Vocation”  and  “Science 
as  a  Vocation." 

Kelman,  Herbert  C  "The  Social  Consequences  of 
Social  Research:;  A  New  Social  Issue,"  The 
Journal  of  Social  Issues,  21,  21-40  (July 
1965).  In  this  presidential  address,  Kelman 
discusses  the  role  of  social  science  in  relation 
to  the  forces  that  work  toward  the  dehuman¬ 
ization  of  the  present  society.  He  expresses 
concern  “that  the  products,  procedures,  and 
orientations  of  social  research  inherently  re¬ 
flect  these  forces  in  the  sense  that  they  treat 
man  as  an  object  rather  than  as  an  active, 
choosing,  responsible  agent."  This  stems  in 
part  from  the  manipulative  orientation  of 
much  social  research;  in  part  from  the  in-; 
vasion  of  privacy,  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  deception  that  are  inherent  in  some  types 
of  research  procedures. 

l.ane,  Robert  E,  “The  Decline  of  Politics  and  Ide¬ 
ology  in  a  Knowledgeable  Society,"  Ameri¬ 
can  Sociological  Review.  11,  649-662  (Octo¬ 
ber  1966).  The  growing  and  changing  role 
of  knowledge  in  contemporary  society.  Lane 
argues,  leads  to  the  increased  application  of 
scientific  criteria  for  policy  determination  at 
the  expense  of  short-term  political  criteria 
and  ideological  thinking. 

Lasswcll,  Harold  D.  “The  Garrison  State."  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Sociology,  48,  455-468  (Jan¬ 
uary  1941).  The  aim  of  Lasswell’s  article  is 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  a  world  of  “garrison  states,"  in 
which  specialists  on  violence  are  the  most 
powerful  group  in  society.  Presented  as  a  de¬ 
velopmental  construct,  it  is  not  a  "dogmatic 
forecast.”  but  a  picture  of  the  proba  >le.  The 
aim  is  to  sensitize  the  specialist  to  impending 
events,  and  to  aid  in  the  timing  of  scientific 
work. 

Reprinted  in  Leon  Bramson  and  George 
W.  Goethals  (Eds.).  War..  New  York:  Ba¬ 
sic  Books,  Inc.,  309-319  (1964).- 

Lasswell,  Harold  D.  National  Security  anil  Indi¬ 
vidual  Freedom.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1950.  259  pp.  Lasswell  discusses  the  problem 
of  maintaining  a  balance  between  national 
security  and  individual  freedom  in  a  time  of 
continuing  crises  of  national  defense.  He 
deals  directly  with  the  contribution  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  scholars  and  urges  them  to  infuse 
their  knowledge  into  the  decison-making 
structure 

Lasswell,  Harold  D.  “The  Political  Science  of  Sci¬ 


ence:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Possible  Reconcili¬ 
ation  of  Mastery  and  Freedom,”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Science  Review,  50,  961-979 
(December  1956).  Presidential  address  de¬ 
livered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Science  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1956.  A  discussion  of  why  po- 
'itical  scientists  have  failed  to  foresee  and 
comprehend  wartime  and  postwar  break¬ 
throughs  in  science  and  technology,  espe¬ 
cially  the  development  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
energy. 

Lasswell,  Harold  D.  'The  Garrison-State  Hypoth¬ 
esis  Today,”  in  Changing  Patterns  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Politics.  Samuel  Huntington  (Ed.). 
New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc., 
51-70  (1962).  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to 
consider  the  significance  of  the  garrison-state 
hypothesis,  formulated  about  25  years  ago, 
“in  the  light  of  scholarship  and  me  flow  of 
history  to  date.”  Lasswell  concludes  that  the 
master  challenge  of  modern  politics  is  “to 
civilianize  a  garrisoning  world,  thereby  cul¬ 
tivating  the  conditions  for  its  eventual  disso¬ 
lution." 

Oplcr.  Morris  E..  "Social  Science  and  Demociatic 
Policy,"  Applied  Anthropology  4,  11-15 
(Summer  1945).  The  author  assesses  some 
of  the  reactions  and  obstacles  that  social  sci¬ 
entist  face  in  attempting  to  apply  their  tech¬ 
niques  and  ideas  “to  the  problems  of  con¬ 
temporary  America." 

Riesman,  David.  Individualism  Reconsidered. 
Glencoe.  Ill.:  The  Free  Press,  1954.  529  pp. 
A  series  of  essays  by  a  noted  sociologist 
which  focuses  upon  such  subjects  as  individ¬ 
ualism,  the  intellectual’s  role,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  values  in  society. 

Shils,  Edward  A.  The  Torment  of  Secrecy:  The 
Background  and  Consequences  of  American 
Security  Policies.  Glencoe,  III.:  The  Free 
Press,  1956.  238  pp.  Shils  points  to  the  exag¬ 
geration  and  distortion  of  the  loyalty  and  se¬ 
curity  problem  which  comes  about  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  clash  between  events  of  the  real 
world  and  certain  traditional  fantasies  and 
passions.  He  seeks  to  analyze  “some  ft  atures 
of  the  role  of  secrecy  in  modern  society  and 
its  inteiplay  with  privacy  and  publicity.” 

“The  Freedoms  and  Responsibilities  of  Social  Sci¬ 
entists,"  Social  Problems,  1.  77-102  (Janu¬ 
ary  1954).  Collected  under  this  heading  are: 
(a)  a  revised  version  of  the  panel  discussion. 
Challenges  to  the  Freedom  of  Sociologists 
held  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Problems,  Berkeley, 
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1953;  and  (b)  articles  contributed  by  sociol¬ 
ogists,  among  them  Arnold  Rose 

Weber  Max.  The  Methodology  of  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ences.  Edward  A.  Shils  and  Henry  A,  Finch 
(F.ds.  &  Trans.).,  Glencoe,  Ill.:  The  Free 
Press,  19  <9  188  pp.  Methodological  essays 
written  in  the  years  be'.ween  1903  and  1917, 
Of  particular  interest  here  is  "The  Meaning 
of  ‘Ethical  Neutrality'  in  Sociology  and  Eco¬ 
nomics"  which  was  directed  toward  univer¬ 
sity  social  scientists  who  made  assertions 
about  the  right  ends  of  policy  in  the  name  of 
their  scientific  or  scholarly  disciplines.  It  was 
intended  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  state- 

11.3  THEORIES  OF  DECISION- 

Braybrooke,  David,  and  Lindblom,  Charles  E.  A 
Strategy  of  Decision:  Policy  Evaluation  as  a 
Social  Process.  New  York:  The  Free  Press 
of  Glencoe,  Inc.,  1963.  268  pp.  A  collabora¬ 
tive  effort  by  a  professor  of  economics 
(I.indblom)  and  a  professor  of  philosophy 
(Braybrooke),  this  book  discusses  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  decision-making  theory  and  de¬ 
cision-makers'  actual  practices. 

Bryson.  I.yman.  “Notes  on  a  Theory  of  Advice," 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  66,  321-339 

(September  1951).  An  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  rational,  objective  information  on  the  de¬ 
cision-making  process  and  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  trying  to  put  knowledge  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  power. 

Reprinted  in  Nelson  W.  Polsby  et  al. 
(Eds.).  Politics  and  Social  Life:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Political  Behavior.  Boston.  Mass.- 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  93-106  (1963). 

Deutsch,  Karl.  The  Nerves  of  Government.  New 
York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc.. 
1963,  316  pp.  Utilizes  communications  the¬ 
ory  to  build  an  "information  flow"  model  of 
policy  making.  Emphasizes  the  need  of  the 
decision-maker  for  “creative  intelligence" 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  public. 

Lasswell,,  Harold  D.  The  Decision  Process:  Seven 
Categories  of  Functional  Analysis.  College 
Park,  Md.:  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re-: 
search.  College  of  Business  and  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Maryland,  1956. 
23  pp.  In  this  printed  version  of  a  lecture 
given  at  the  Univtrsity  of  Maryland,  the  in¬ 
telligence  function  is  presented  as  one  among 
seven  categories  of  functions  used  for  anal¬ 
yses  of  decision  processes.  The  author  points 
out  that  “the  intelligence  function  has  re¬ 
ceived  little  systematic  treatment"  and  sug¬ 
gests  promising  lines  of  inquiry. 
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ments  about  policy  could  be  based  on  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge. 

Wooton,  Barbara.  “The  Long  Term  Impact  of  the 
Social  Sciences  on  Democratic  Political 
Practice.”  Confluence,  3.  16-28  (March 

1954).  A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  social  science  upon  democratic 
political  institutions.  Points  to  the  insecurity 
of  the  foundations  of  our  political  life  and 
the  implication  of  the  spread  of  scientific 
method.  New  breakthroughs  in  the  science 
of  administration  necessitate  a  clarification 
and  redefinition  of  the  boundary  between  ex¬ 
pert  and  amateur. 

MAKING  AND  BUREAUCRACY 

Lindblom,  Charles  F„.  "Policy  Analysis,”  The 
American  Economic  Review,  48.  298-31 2 
(June  1958).  In  seeking  to  formalize  meth¬ 
ods  for  policy  analysis,  the  author  first  clari¬ 
fies  the  characteristic  procedures  of  the 
"conventional"  method  of  policy  analysis. 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  a  con¬ 
trasting  method,  less  reliance  on  theory  and 
a  fragmented  view  of  important  variables. 

Lindblom.  Charles  F..  "The  Science  of  ‘Muddling 
Through,’"  Public  Administration  Review,, 
24.  79-88  (Spring  1959).  A  significant  theo¬ 
retical  formulation  of  decision-making  pro¬ 
cesses  in  which  the  “rational  comprehensive 
method”  of  arriving  at  policy  decisions  is 
contrasted  with  the  method  of  successive 
limited  comparisons  or  the  "incremental 
method." 

I  indblom.  Charles  F.  The  Intelligence  of  Democ¬ 
racy.  New  York:  The  Free  Press.  1965.  352 
pp.  Using  the  market  mechanism  as  a  model, 
Lindblom  defines  his  concept  of  "mutual 
adjustment"  as  a  process  by  which  people 
can  coord, nate  themselves  without  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  and  without  rules  that  pre¬ 
scribe  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  book 
proposes  systematic  comparative  analysis  of 
centrality  and  partisan  mutual  adjustment 
among  various  kinds  of  decision-makers  as 
competing  methods  for  rational  coordination 
of  governmental  decisions. 

Long.  N.  E.  "Public  Policy  and  Administration: 
The  Goals  of  Rationality  and  Responsibil¬ 
ity."  Public  Administration  Review,  14,  22- 
31  (Winter  1954).  Long  rejects  the  idea  of  a 
value-free  science  of  administration.  Bureau-- 
cracv  is  not  a  neutral  instrument  solely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  "unmotivated  presentation  of 
facts  and  the  docile  execution  of  orders  from 
political  superiors."  The  fund  of  knowledge 
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in  a  bureaucracy  should  piesent  the  political 
superiors  with  alternative  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems,  and  thus  increase  the  possibility  of  ra¬ 
tional  action. 

Merton,  Robert  K.  “Role  of  the  Intellectual  in 
Public  Bureaucracy."  Social  Forces,  23,  4(15- 
415  (May  *945).  Merton  examines  the  role 
of  the  professional  intellectual  in  society 
focusing  on  the  intellectual  who  exercises 
advisory  and  technical  functions  ssithin  a 
bureaucracy. 

Simon,  Herbert  A.  Administrative  Behavior.  New 
York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1947.  259 
pp.  Through  his  study  of  decision-making  in 
administrative  organizations,  the  author 
sheds  light  on  such  questions  as  the  role  of 
value  and  fact  in  administrative  decision,  the 
effect  of  the  organization  on  individual  be¬ 
havior.  the  role  of  authority,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  loyalty. 

Simon.  Herbert  A.,  Smithburg,  Donald  W„  and 
Thompson.  Victor  A.  Public  Administration.. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1950.  582  pp. 
An  unusual  textbook  of  public  administra¬ 
tion  which  draws  heavily  on  sociological 
and  psychological  concepts  and  theories. 
The  behavior  of  individuals  in  organizations 
forms  the  starting-point  for  an  increasingly 
complex  analysis  of  organizational  units  and 
the  structure  of  large-scale  organizations. 

Snyder.  Richard  C..  Bruck,  H.  W..  and  Sapin, 
Burton.  Foreign  Policy  Decision-Making. 
Glencoe.  111.:  The  Free  Press.  1962.  274  pp. 
Contains  an  essay  presenting  a  tentative 
formulation  of  an  analytical  scheme  which 
may  serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
study  of  international  politics.  Foreign  pol¬ 
icy  decision-making  is  taken  as  a  special 
case  of  decision-making  in  complex  organi¬ 
zations.  Its  methods  and  findings  are  held 
to  be  capable  of  general  application.  Orga- 
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nizational  and  intellectual  process  analyses 
are  differentiated. 

Snyder,  Richard  C.,  and  Robinson,  James  A.  Na¬ 
tional  and  International  Decision-Making: 
Toward  a  General  Research  Strategy  Re¬ 
lated  to  the  Problem  of  War  and  Peace. 
fn.p.:,  n.d.].  228  pp.  Part  of  the  Institute  for 
International  Order  series  on  research  in  the 
social  sciences  having  a  bearing  on  problems 
of  war  and  peace.  The  authors  stress  re¬ 
search  on  decision-making  processes  as  an 
important  way  of  assessing  where  social  sci¬ 
ence  knowledge  should  be  infused  in  order 
to  have  maximum  impact  on  problems  of 
war  and  peace.  The  volume  includes  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  past  and  current  research  in  the 
area  of  decision-making  and  extensive  bibli¬ 
ographic  references. 

Wildavsky,  Aaron.  “The  Analysis  of  Issue-Con¬ 
tents  in  the  Study  of  Decision-Making,” 
Journal  of  Politics,  24,  717-732  (November 
1 962 ) .  This  study  of  decision-making  fo¬ 
cuses  upon  the  personal  and  social  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  participants,  the  institutional 
settings  in  which  they  work,  and  the  flow  of 
information  and  advice  which  they  receive. 
The  thesis  of  the  paper  is  that  the  study  of 
decision-making  would  gain  by  making  ex¬ 
plicit  and  systematic  an  analytic  category — 
the  contexts  of  the  issues — specifying  the 
situations  in  which  issues  occur  and  their  im¬ 
pact  on  the  decision-makers. 

Wilensky.  Harold  L.  Organizational  Intelligence: 
Knowledge  and  Policy  in  Government  and 
Industry.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1967.  226 
pp.  The  book  aims  "to  bring  together  the 
scattered  literature  on  organizational  intelli¬ 
gence  and  to  develop  hypotheses  about  (a) 
the  determinants  of  the  uses  of  intelligence 
and  (b)  the  structural  and  doctrinal  roots  of 
intelligence  failures;  and  to  infer  from  these 
the  conditions  that  facilitate  the  flow  of  high 
quality  intelligence.”  [Preface.] 


PART  III.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  POLICY-ORIENTED 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


An  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  policy-oriented  social  science 
requires  knowledge  of  the  organizational 
forms  developed  for  the  funding  and  conduct 
of  research.  Part  III  lists  writings  which  de¬ 
scribe  and  analyze  both  the  general  question 
of  how  the  social  sciences  have  developed 
organizationally  in  the  last  25  years  and  the 
more  specialized  questions  of  the  origins  and 
present  status  of  governmental  support  of 
social  science,  the  characteristics  of  organiza¬ 
tions  producing  research  for  public  policy, 
and  the  problems  emanating  from  a  growing 
dependence  on  federal  funds  for  research. 

The  writings  listed  in  this  part  have  been 
arranged  under  the  following  four  headings: 

1.  An  Overview  of  Organizational  De¬ 
velopments  in  Applied  and  Policy-Oriented 
Social  Science.  The  empirical  and  policy 
orientations  in  the  social  sciences  have  given 
rise  to  large-scale  facilities  and  complex  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  conduct  of  research.  Among 
the  writings  included  in  this  section  is 
Lazarsfeld’s  “Observations  on  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Social  Science  Research  in  the  United 
States”  which  contains  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  organizational  arrangements  within  the 
universities  for  conducting  empirical  social 
science  research. 

2.  The  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Social  Science  Research.  (Gen¬ 
eral  ) .  General  writings  on  federal  sponsorship 
of  social  science  research  are  important  back¬ 
ground  materials  in  studying  policy-oriented 
research  activities.  Among  writings  of  this 
type  are:  (a)  those  tracing  the  historical  and 


institutional  background  of  federal  support  of 
scientific  and  social  scientific  research;  (b) 
several  reports  and  discussions  aimed  at 
formulating  a  “national  social  science 
policy,”  (c)  reports  on  past,  present,  and 
future  levels  of  governmental  support  for 
social  science  research. 

3.  The  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Social  Science  Research  on  In¬ 
ternational  and  Military  Affairs,  1940-1966. 
World  War  II  marks  the  beginning  of  large- 
scale  governmental  support  of  research  in 
international  and  military  affairs.  The  exten¬ 
sive  involvement  of  social  scientists  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  literature  by  the  several  case 
histories  recorded  by  social  scientists  acting 
as  participant-observers.  Among  postwar 
trends  are  the  rise  of  a  branch  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  which  concerns  itself  with  problems  of 
strategy  and  national  security,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  scene  of  such  new  breeds 
of  policy-oriented  research  organizations  as 
profit-making  and  "captive"  ones. 

4.  Problematic  Aspects  of  the  Relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Government  and  the  Social 
Science  Professions.  In  the  postwar  period 
social  scientists  have  shown  concern  that 
their  growing  dependence  on  federal  support 
for  research  would  entail  loss  or  scientific 
freedom  and  unwarranted  control  over  the 
conduct  of  research  and  research  findings. 
The  cancellation  in  1965  of  “Project  Came- 
lot,”  an  Army-sponsored  research  program 
on  counter-insurgency,  had  the  effect  of 
highlighting  major  political,  ideological,  and 
ethical  issues. 
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III.!  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  APPLIED 
AND  POLICY-ORIENTED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Bennis,  Warren  G.  "The  Effect  on  Academic 
Goods  of  Their  Market."  The  Americati 
Journal  of  Sociology,  62,  28-33  (July  1956). 
The  growth  of  large-scale  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  sponsored  by  foundations  and  other 
private  bodies,  has  made  research  groups 
sensitive  to  their  market.  When  the  attitudes 
toward  work  among  social  scientists  on  two 
research  projects  with  contrasting  financial 
outlook  were  compared,  it  was  found  that 
those  on  the  project  with  tenuous  and  un¬ 
stable  financing  maintained  a  market  orien¬ 
tation,  while  those  on  the  financially  secure 
project  were  oriented  to  the  task. 

Compton,  Bertita.  “Psychology's  Manpower: 
Characteristics,  Employment  and  Earnings." 
American  Psychologist,  21,  224-230  (March 
1966).  The  data  presented  in  this  article  were 
obtained  from  a  survey  conducted  for  the 
National  Register  of  Scientific  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Personnel  in  1964.  The  article  summa¬ 
rizes  data  concerning  those  16.804  respon¬ 
dents  who  indicated  a  specialty  within  the 
field  of  psychology. 

Eaton,  Joseph  W.  “Social  Processes  of  Professional 
Teamwork,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
16.  707-713  (October  1951).  The  purpose  of 
this  essay  is  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
difficulties  of  team  research.  Emphasis  is 
upon  the  structure  and  processes  of  the  in¬ 
terpersonal  relationships  of  the  participating 
scientists. 

Glock,  Charles  Y.  “Some  Implications  of  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Social  Research,"  Social  Forces. 
30,  129-134  (December  1951),  The  then  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search  of  Columbia  University  discusses  the 
interplay  between  the  nature  and  role  of  re¬ 
search  and  its  organization.  Provides  cate¬ 
gorization  of  characteristics  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  social  research  organizations  and 
explains  how  these  attributes  may  foster  the 
attainment  of  research  objectives. 

Gordon,  Gerald,  and  Marquis.  Sue.  “Freedom. 
Visibility  of  Consequences,  and  Scientific 
Innovation,"  The  American  Journal  of  So¬ 
ciology,  72,  195-202  (September  1966). 
Using  experts’  e. 'a'uations  of  the  innovative¬ 
ness  of  245  projecis  addressed  to  social-psy¬ 
chology  aspects  of  disease,  the  authors  test 
certain  hypotheses  concerning  the  effect  of 
research  settings  on  innovativeness  in  scien¬ 


tific  research.  Among  their  findings:  research 
conducted  in  academic  social-science  depart¬ 
ments  clearly  was  less  innovative  than  simi¬ 
lar  research  in  institutions  such  as  hospitals 
or  health  agencies. 

Hopper,  Janice  A.  “Sociologists  in  the  1964  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Personnel,"  The  American  Sociologist,  1, 
71-78  (February  1966).  This  first  report  on 
sociologists  in  the  National  Register  contains 
data  on  the  number  of  sociologists  regis¬ 
tered.  their  primary  work  activity,  the  most 
frequently  reported  subfields  within  sociol¬ 
ogy.  and  salaries.  The  article  also  contains  a 
critical  examination  of  the  sociological  spe¬ 
cialties  list  in  the  Register. 

Hopper.  Janice  A.  “Preliminary  Report  on  Salaries 
and  Selected  Characteristics  of  Sociologists 
in  the  1966  National  Science  Foundation 
Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Person¬ 
nel,"  The  American  Sociologist,  2,  151-154 
(August  1967).  Reports  preliminary  data 
on  the  1966  survey  of  sociologists  for  the 
National  Register  of  Scientific  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Personnel.  Also  included  are  compari¬ 
sons  with  data  collected  in  the  1964  survey. 

Lazarsfcld.  Paul  F.  “Observations  on  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Social  Research  in  the  United 
States."  Information,  Bulletin  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Social  Science  Council,,  29  (Decem¬ 
ber  1961).  35  pp.  (Whole  issue.)  Based  on  a 
survey  (usually  referred  to  as  the  “Columbia 
Survey”),  this  article  deals  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  empirical  work  in  the  social 
sciences  and  the  types  of  arrangements  by 
which  American  colleges  and  universities 
have  tried  to  make  room  for  empirical  social 
research. 

l.azarsfeld.  Paul  F.  "The  Sociology  of  Empirical 
Social  Research."  American  Sociological  Re¬ 
view..  27,.  757-767  (December  1962).  This 
presidential  address  at  the  57th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  September,  1962.  deals  with  the 
interrelation  between  the  organization  of  so¬ 
cial  research  and  methodology. 

l.azarsfeld,  Paul  F.,  Klein,  Lawrence  R.,  and  Ty¬ 
ler,  Ralph  W.  The  Behavioral  Sciences: 
Problems  and  Prospects.  Boulder,  Colo.:  In¬ 
stitute  of  Behavioral  Science,  University  of 
Colorado.  1964.  40  pp.  Papers  presented  at 
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the  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Science, 
June  21,  1962.  Lazarsfeld's  paper  traces  the 
historical  development  of  organized  research 
in  the  social  sciences  and  gives  an  assessment 
of  its  present  status. 

Lee,  Alfred  McClung.  “Individual  and  Organiza¬ 
tional  Research  in  Sociology,"  American  So¬ 
ciological  Review,  16,  701-707  (October 
1951).  A  comparison  of  "individual”  and 
“organizational"  research,  this  article  in¬ 
cludes  definitions  of  both,  the  techniques 
used,  criticisms  made  against  group  research, 
and  the  problems  associated  with  these  two 
forms  of  research. 

Parsons,  Talcott.  “Some  Problems  Confronting 
Sociology  as  a  Profession."  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Review,  24,  547-559  (August  1959). 
This  article  prepared  by  Parsons  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Profession  of  the  American  Sociological  So¬ 
ciety  gives  “unequivocal  primacy  to  the  soci¬ 
ologist's  role  as  a  scientist."  In  talking  about 
the  “applied  function,”  Parsons  argues  that 
it  be  mediated  through  the  professional 
schools  which  he  sees  as  centers  for  “action 
research.” 

Record,  Wilson.  “Some  Reflections  on  Bureau¬ 
cratic  Trends  in  Sociological  Research." 
American  Sociological  Review,  25,  411-414 
(June  1960).  The  author  points  to  the  con¬ 
stricting  character  of  institutional  demands 
and  how  these  inhibit  the  quest  for  truth. 

Rosengren,  William  I.  "Institutional  Types  and  So¬ 
ciological  Research:  An  Hypothesis  in  Role 
Systems  and  Research  Models,"  Human  Or¬ 
ganization,  20,  42-48  (Spring  1961).  The 
purpose  of  the  essay  is  to  suggest  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  sociologists  and  other  so¬ 
cial  scientists  have  become  entwined  in  the 
organizational  structures  in  which  research  is 
conducted.  Two  types  of  institutional  or  or¬ 
ganizational  settings  for  research — "urban” 
and  “folk” — are  discussed  with  particular 
reference  to  medical — psychiatric  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Sibley,  Elbridge.  The  Education  of  Sociologists  in 
the  United  States.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1963.  218  pp.  A  comprehensive 
examination  of  numerous  aspects  of  the 
training  of  professional  sociologists.  In¬ 
cluded  are  topics  such  as  the  following:  the 


graduate  schools  in  sociology,  the  educa¬ 
tional  background  and  aptitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  the  content  of  graduate  training  and 
the  graduates'  appraisal  of  their  training. 

Somit,  Albert,  and  Tanenhaus,  Joseph.  American 
Political  Science:  A  Profile  of  a  Discipline. 
New  York:  Atherton  Press,  1964.  173  pp. 
Basing  their  profile  on  data  from  a  sample 
survey  of  832  members  of  the  American  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Association,  the  authors  treat 
such  varied  matters  as  prestige  departments 
and  figures  in  political  science,  the  issue  of 
"behavioralism.”  and  the  bases  of  career 
satisfaction  among  political  .ntists. 

"The  Structure  of  Economists’  Employment  and 
Salaries,  1964,"  American  Economic  Review, 
55  (December  1965).  Supplemental  issue. 
Reports  data  on  economists  in  the  National 
Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Person¬ 
nel  gathered  in  the  course  of  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  1964.  This  year  was  the  first  time 
that  the  economics  profession  was  included 
in  the  register. 

Waldo.  Dwight  (F.d.).  The  Research  Function  of 
University  Bureaus  and  Institutes  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  Related  Research.  Berkeley,  Calif.: 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration.  University 
of  California,  1960.  222  pp.  A  report  on  a 
conference  held  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Berkeley,  in  August.  1959.  Papers  of 
special  interest  include  one  by  Amin  Ali- 
maid.  which  examines  "Origins.  History  and 
Directions  of  the  University  Bureau  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,"  and  one  by  Vin¬ 
cent  Ostrom  entitled  “Public  Policy  Studies- 
An  Approach  to  Governmental  Research." 

Wohl.  Richard  R.  "Some  Observations  on  the  So¬ 
cial  Organization  of  Interdisciplinary  Social 
Science  Research."  Social  Forces ,.  33,  374- 
383  (May  1955).  A  discussion  of  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  conducive  to  bringing 
specialists  together  in  a  cooperative  research 
effort.  Wohl  traces  “the  mood  and  milieu" 
of  concerted  research  through  a  hypothetical 
interdisciplinary  research  project. 

Young,  Donald.  "Organization  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  in  the  United  States,"  Inter¬ 
national  Social  Science  Bulletin,-,  99-107 
(1949).  Outlines  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  organization  for  research 
since  World  War  II.  and  the  aims  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  various  types  of  research  situations. 
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III. 2  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  (GENERAL) 


Alpert.  Harry.  "Congressmen,  Social  Scientists, 
and  Attitudes  toward  Federal  Support  of 
Social  Science  Research.”  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Review,  23,  682-686  (December 
1958).  The  former  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  research  program  in  the 
social  sciences  gives  a  retrospective  view  on 
devoir  t  ment  of  congressional  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  the  social  sciences  during  the 
twelve  years  since  the  Senate  voted  to  ex¬ 
clude  these  disciplines  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act. 

Alpert.  Harry.  “The  Government's  Growing  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  Social  Science.”  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  327,  59-67  (January  1960).  Points 
to  the  new  developments  which  have 
strengthened  the  standing  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  in  the  federal  government.  Factors 
contributing  to  this  are:  changing  congres¬ 
sional  attitudes,  executive  acceptance  of  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  broad  definitions  of 
scientific  disciplines. 

"Congress  and  Social  Science."  American  Psy¬ 
chologist,  22.  877-1041  (November,  1967). 
(Whole  issue.)  "In  years  to  come,  the  90th 
Congress,  opening  in  1967.  may  be  viewed 
as  the  place  and  time  of  the  take-off  point 
for  the  underdeveloped  social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences."  (Introduction.)  This  is¬ 
sue  includes  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
relating  to  a  proposed  National  Foundation 
for  the  Social  Sciences  and  on  the  "Full 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act  of 
1967." 

Kills.  William  W.  "The  Federal  Government  in 
Behavioral  Science”  The  American  Behav¬ 
ioral  Scientist,  7.  51  pp.  (May  1964). 
(Whole  issue.)  This  issue  provides  an  exten¬ 
sive  examination,  based  on  a  mail-question¬ 
naire  survey,  of  the  federal  government’s 
involvement  in  behavioral  science  research — 
areas  of  investigation,  methods,  and  sources 
of  support..  Includes  article  by  the  Editor 
(Alfred  de  Gra/ia)  titled.  "The  Government 
in  Behavioral  Science:  Some  Critical  Notes." 

Federal  Funds  for  Research ,,  Development  and 
Olliei  Scientific  Activities,  Vofs.  1-15.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  National  Science  Foundation. 
1952-1966.  Published  annually  since  1952, 


these  reports  contain  the  annual  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  research  and  development  ac¬ 
cording  to  sponsors,  performers,  and  fields 
of  science.  Actual  expenditure  as  well  as  es¬ 
timates  are  reported. 

l.undberg,  George  A.  "The  Senate  Ponders  Social 
Science,"  The  Scientific  Monthly,  64,  397- 
411  (May  1947).  Discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  not  making  social  science  part  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Analyzes  the 
attitudes  of  legislators  toward  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  in  an  attempt  to  find  clues  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  obstacles  to  overcome. 

MacGregor.  Gordon.  “Anthropology  in  Govern¬ 
ment-  United  States,”  in  The  Yearbook  of 
Anthropology.  New  York:  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research, 
421-433  (1954).  A  survey  of  the  support 
given  anthropological  studies  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments. 

Parsons.  Talcott.  “The  Science  Legislation  and  the 
Role  of  the  Social  Sciences.”  American  Soci¬ 
ological  Review,  11,  653-666  (December 
1946).  Against  the  background  of  a  brief 
history  of  legislative  proposals  to  establish  a 
National  Science  Foundation,  Parsons  dis¬ 
cusses  federal  support  of  basic  research  in 
the  social  sciences. 

Pfaffman..  Carl.  “Behavioral  Sciences,"  in  Basic 
Research  and  National  Goals.  A  Report  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  203- 
236  (1965).  Provides  information  on  the 
support  given  basic  research  in  five  social 
science  disciplines  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Concludes  that  the  “consensus  seems 
to  be  that  support  for  basic  research  in  the 
behavioral  sciences  should  be  improved,  but 
that  any  increase  substantial  enough  to 
match  the  physical  sciences  is  not  called 
for.  .  .  ." 

Price.  Don  K.  Government  and  Science.  New 
York:  New  York  University  Press.  1954. 
203  pp.  The  thesis  is  that  the  processes  of 
research  and  discussion  arc  more  responsible 
for  the  development  of  public  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration  than  arc  the  processes  of  con¬ 
flict  among  political  parties  and  social  or 
economic  pressure  groups.  The  book  consists 
of  seven  lectures  delivered  as  the  James 
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Stokes  Lectures  on  Politics  at  New  York 
University. 

Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  Use 
of  Social  Research  in  Federal  Domestic 
Programs,  Parts  I-IV,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1967.  A  staff  study  by  the  committee  which 
makes  extensive  use  of  writings  by  social 
scientists  and  others  on  numerous  aspects 
of  the  relationship  of  government  agencies, 
primarily  domestic  ones,  and  social  science 
disciplines.  The  results  of  surveys  of  fed¬ 
eral  .esearch  programs  and  of  the  attitudes 
of  some  social  scientists  toward  govern¬ 
ment  support  are  included  in  Parts  I  and 
III,  respectively. 

Rice.  Stuart.  “The  Federal  Reports  Act,"  The 
American  Sociologist,  2,  73-75.  (May 

1967).  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  describes  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  gave  rise  to  its  provisions  for 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  review  of  question¬ 
naires  used  in  government-sponsored  re¬ 
search.  The  Act  represented  one  achieve¬ 
ment  of  long  efforts  by  American  social 
scientists  to  integrate  and  upgrade  the  sta¬ 
tistical  services  of  the  Federal  government. 


Scientific  Activities  of  Non-Profit  Institutions, 
1964.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Science 
Foundation,  1967.  Ill  pp.  A  summary  of 
information  obtained  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  survey  of  scientific  activities  of 
independent  non-profit  institutions  during 
1964.  Organizations  surveyed  include:  re¬ 
search  institutes,  federal  contract  research 
centers  managed  by  non-profit  institutions 
and  private  foundations. 

U.S.  National  Resources  Committee,  Science 
Committee.  Research — A  National  Re¬ 
source.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1938.  255  pp.  An 
examination  of  the  federal  government’s 
role  in  relation  to  scientific  research.  Con¬ 
tains  the  results  of  a  government-wide  sur¬ 
vey  of  social  research  programs  as  well  as 
a  report  by  Samuel  A.  Stouffer  on  the 
production  and  use  of  social  statistics  by 
federal  agencies  and  departments. 

Wilson,  John  T.  “Government  Support  of  Re¬ 
search  and  its  Influence  on  Psychology," 
The  American  Psychologist,  1,  714-718  (De¬ 
cember  1952)..  Traces  the  evolution  of  the 
federal  government’s  contract  and  grant 
program  in  psychology  and  its  effect  on 
the  discipline. 


III.3  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ON  INTERNATIONAL  AND 
MILITARY  AFFAIRS,  1940-1966 


Bennis,  Warren  G.  ‘The  Social  Scientist  as  Re¬ 
search  Entrepreneur:  A  Case  Study,”  Social 
Problems,  3,  44-49  (July  1955).  A  version 
of  a  paper  read  at  the  1954  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  Based 
upon  a  Ph.D.  thesis,  it  deals  with  a  new  type 
of  intellectual  organization  which  has  grown 
up  in  response  to  the  need  for  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  and  team  research  to  deal  with  world 
problems. 

Cartwright,  Dorwin.  "Social  Psychology  in  the 
United  States  during  the  Second  World 
War,"  Human  Relations,  1,  333-352  (1948). 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  partly  for  for¬ 
eign  scholars.  Gives  an  overview  of  wartime 
development  stressing  heavy  involvement  of 
social  psychologists  in  government.  Exten¬ 
sive  bibliography. 

Crawford,  Elisabeth  T.,  and  Lyoi  ene  M.  "For¬ 
eign  Area  Research:  A  Bac.  ground  State¬ 
ment,"  The  American  Behavioral  Scientist,, 
10,  3-7  (June  1967).  A  discussion  of  the 


current  problems  of  foreign  area  research  in¬ 
troduced  against  a  background  of  how  social 
science  research  in  foreign  and  military  af¬ 
fairs  have  developed  organizationally  and 
substantively  in  the  last  25  years.  Originally 
prepared  for  a  conference  on  foreign  area 
research  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Government  Programs 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  in  1966. 

Darley,  John  G.  "Psychology  and  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research:  A  Decade  of  Develop¬ 
ment,"  American  Psychologist,  12,  305-323 
(June  1957).  An  analysis  of  the  financial 
support  given  psychology  by  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Sciences  Division  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  During  the  period  treated  the  divi¬ 
sion  supported  some  143  separate  research 
projects  in  psychology. 

Embrec,  John  F.  "Anthropology  and  the  War," 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  32,  485-495  (Autumn 
1946).  The  article  sets  forth  "why"  and 
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"how”  anthropologists  were  drawn  into  gov¬ 
ernment  service  in  World  War  II. 

Friedman,  Saul,  ‘The  RAND  Corporation  and 
Our  Policymakers,"  The  Atlantic  Monthly,, 
212,  61-68  (September  1963).  A  journalist's 
description  of  the  RAND  Corporation  which 
details  origin,  objectives,  structure,  and  func¬ 
tions.  Presents  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  RAND  research  on  government  pol¬ 
icy  making  in  the  fields  of  foreign  affairs 
and  strategy. 

Gosnell.  Harold  F.,  and  Moyca,  David  C.  “Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  Research  in  Government,” 
American  Political  Science  Review,  43,  564- 
572  (June  1949).  Describes  potentialities  of 
public  opinion  research  in  government  and 
piesents  examples  of  government  agency  ac¬ 
tivities  in  public  attitude  and  opinion  re¬ 
search.  Provides  detailed  description  of  the 
research  activities  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

Halperin,  Morton.  “Is  the  Senate’s  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Research  Worthwhile?"  American 
Behavioral  Scientist,  4,  21-24  (September 
1960).  A  generally  favorable  evaluation  of 
the  series  of  studies  from  private  research 
organizations  in  1958  commissioned  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  De¬ 
spite  their  limitations  these  studies  are  re¬ 
garded  as  indicating  a  way  in  which  social 
science  can  help  provide  the  expertise  Con¬ 
gress  needs  in  order  to  share  in  foreign 
policy  making. 

Katzenbach.  Edward  L.,  Jr.  “Ideas:  A  New  De¬ 
fense  Industry."  The  Reporter,  24,  17-21 
(March  2,  1961).  A  professor  of  history  at 
Princeton  University  looks  at  the  practice  of 
government  “purchasing"  of  advice  and  ideas 
pertinent  to  both  the  “hard"  and  '  soft"  as¬ 
pects  of  defense  planning.  Describes  prolif¬ 
eration  of  organizations  engaged  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  advice. 

Kraft,  Joseph.  "RAND:  Arsenal  for  Ideas,” 
Harper's  Magazine,,  221,  69-76  (July  1960). 
A  former  staff  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  depicts  the  nature,  function,  and  im¬ 
portance  of  a  research  organization  like 
RAND. 

Lanier,  Lyle  H.  "The  Psychological  and  Social 
Sciences  in  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,"  Tltc  American  Psychologist,  4,  127- 
147  (May  1949).  An  exposition  on  the  orga¬ 
nizational  and  administrative  structure  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment  as  it 
concerns  agencies  conducting  or  sponsoring 


research  in  the  psychological  and  social  sci¬ 
ences.  Organizational  charts,  tables,  and  ref¬ 
ences  are  included. 

Leighton,  Alexander  H.  and  Opler,  Morris  Ed¬ 
ward.  “Psychiatry  and  Applied  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  in  Psychological  Warfare  Against  Ja¬ 
pan,”  The  American  Journal  of  Psycho¬ 
analysis,  6,  20-27  (1946).  Outline  of 

the  research  findings  of  the  Foreign  Morale 
Analysis  Division  with  respect  to  wartime 
morale  of  Japanese  soldiers  and  civilians.  A 
plea  is  made  for  using  the  same  methods  and 
concepts  in  dealing  with  postwar  problems  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere. 

Lyons,  Gene  M.,  and  Morton,  Louis.  Schools  for 
Strategy:  Education  and  Research  in  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Affairs.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Praeger,  1965..  356  pp.  The  first  full- 
length  study  of  teaching  and  research  in 
national  security  affairs — institutions,  ap¬ 
proaches,  personalities,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  authors  delineate  the  field  of 
national  security  research  and  describe 
academic  programs  in  national  security  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  growth  of  research  institutes. 
Extensive  notes  and  bibliographic  references. 

McDiarmid,  lohn.  “The  Mobilization  of  Social 
Scientists."  in  Civil  Service  in  Wartime. 
Leonard  D.  White  (Ed.).  Chicago,  Ill.: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  73-96  (1945). 
McDiarmid  first  comments  briefly  on  social 
scientists  in  the  federal  service  in  1938,  then 
reviews  the  wartime  demands  for  social  sci¬ 
entists  and  the  nature  of  their  contribution, 
and  finally  describes  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  operating 
agencies  in  bringing  demand  and  supply  to¬ 
gether. 

Nichols.  Roy  F.  “War  and  Research  in  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,”  Procceaings  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,,  87,  361-364  (January  29. 
1944).  Nichols  discusses  the  mobilization  of 
social  scientists  during  World  War  II  for 
work  in  the  fields  of  population  studies,  eco¬ 
nomic  control,  and  public  opinion.  He 
stresses  the  need  for  further  development  of 
social  science  techniques  better  suited  to 
cope  with  more  complex  problems  and  poses 
questions  as  to  the  postwar  demobilization 
of  researchers  and  research  offices. 

“Planners  for  the  Pentagon."  Business  Week,  56-90 
(July  13.  1963).  The  complexity  and  seri¬ 
ousness  of  defense  in  the  nuclear  age  neces¬ 
sitate  the  utilization  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  civilian  intellectuals.  Roles  and  types  of 
these  so-called  “defense  intellectuals"  are 
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discussed.  The  policy  research  of  RAND 
and  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  is 
given  special  emphasis. 

Smith,  Bruce  Lee  Raymond.  The  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Ptess,  1966.  332  pp.  The  first  extensive  study 
of  RAND's  history,  organisation,  and  opera¬ 
tion  which  also  includes  some  data  on  the 
role  of  the  social  sciences  at  RAND. 

Stouffer,  Samuel  A..  "Studying  the  Attitudes  of 
Soldiers,"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  92,  336-340  (Novem¬ 
ber  1948).  This  contribution  to  a  symposium 
on  “Research  Frontiers  in  Human  Relations" 
provides  an  analytic  summary  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Research  Branch  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Education  Division  of  the  War 
Department  in  bringing  survey  results  to 
bear  on  policy. 

"Strengthening  the  Behavioral  Sciences,"  Science, 
136,  233-241  (April  1962).  An  assessment 
of  the  status  and  aims  of  behavioral  science. 
The  Behavioral  Sciences  Subpanel  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee  sur¬ 
veys  the  underlying  needs  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  scientific  study  of  behavior  and 
recommends  action  to  meet  them. 

Subcommittee  on  Government  Research,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Federal  Support  of  International  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Behavioral  Researrh.  89th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.,1966.  273  pp.  Conducted  a  year  af¬ 
ter  "Project  Camelot,”  this  examination  of 
government  sponsored  foreign  area  research 
programs  focuses  on  the  content  and  scope 
of  these  programs,  administrative  procedures 
for  review  of  research  proposals,  and  efforts 
to  “civiliani7e"  such  research.  Among  the 
individuals  who  testified  were  government 
social  science  research  administrators,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  professional  associations  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  academic  social  scientists 
conducting  foreign  area  research. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  Winning  the 
Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive. 
Hearings,  Parts  1-Vlll,  Reports  Nos.  1-2. 
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88th  Cong.,  1st  and  2nd  Sess.,  March  1964- 
Deccmbcr  1965.  See  next  entry. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  the  National  Security.  Hear¬ 
ings,  Part  IX,  Report  No.  4.  89th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  1966.  Hearings  held  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  “a  close  and  searching  look  at  all 
nonmilitary  and  economic  programs  .  .,  x  in¬ 
tended  to  support  our  foreign  policies,  and 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  world.”  Includes  information  on  the 
research  programs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  AID  and  USIA,  as  well  as  testimonies 
by  social  scientists  on  the  role  of  research  in 
U.S.  propaganda  efforts.  See  particularly  Re¬ 
port  No.  4,  "Behavioral  Sciences  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security,"  and  Part  IX  of  the  hearings 
held  December  6,  1965. 

"The  New  Intelligence  Requirements:  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  Papers,"  Background,  9.  171-198 
(November  1965).  Remarks  by  John  Gange. 
Gabriel  Almond.  William  Marvel,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Nagle  dealing  with  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  support  of  social  science  re¬ 
search  in  international  affairs.  Also  included 
are  discussions  between  audience  partici¬ 
pants  and  panelists. 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  Foreign  Affairs  Re¬ 
search.  Washington.  DC.:  U.S.  Department 
of  State.  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re¬ 
search.  1967.  83  pp.  This  directory  records 
the  resources  available  in  government  offices 
for  the  study  of  foreign  affairs.  Includes  an 
“Introduction"  which  gives  facts  and  figures 
on  government  support  of  research  in  inter-- 
national  and  military  affaiis. 

Woodward.  Julian  I-  “Making  Government  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Bear  upon  Operations,"  Amer¬ 
ican  Sociological  Review.  9,  670-677  (De¬ 
cember  1944).  A  sociologist  serving  in  the 
Office  of  War  Information  outlines  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  conditions  of  the  wartime 
research  climate  in  Washington.  "The  most 
important  i  r  these  new  conditions  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  most  of  the  research  done  on 
government  funds  in  wartime  agencies  be  im¬ 
mediately  useful  in  operations  ” 


III.4  PROBLEMATIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PROFESSION 

Archinald,  Kathleen.  “Social  Science  Approaches  "factors  affecting  the  contribution  of  social 

to  Peace:  Problems  and  Issues,"  Social  Proh-  science  to,  and  the  role  of  the  social  scien- 

lems,  11,  91-104  (Summer  1963).  Analyzes  tist  in,  the  peace  and  international  security 
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area.”  Based  on  interviews  and  discussions 
with  social  scientists  and  policy  makers. 

Reprinted  in  Alvin  W.  Gouldner  and 
S.  M  Miller  (F.ds.).  Applied  Sociology:  Op¬ 
portunities  and  Problems.  New  York:'  The 
Free  Press,  266-284  (1965). 

"Background  Information  on  Problems  of  Anthro¬ 
pological  Research  and  F.thics.”  Fellow 
Newsletter,  8.  1-13  (January  1967).  (Whole 
issue.)  Contains  a  report  prepared  by  Ralph 
Beals  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropological  Association  on  govern¬ 
ment  sponsorship  of  anthropological  re¬ 
search.  especially  as  it  relates  to  research  in 
foreign  areas.  Discusses  problems  of  dis¬ 
closure  of  sources  of  funds  and  relationships 
of  American  anthropologists  to  host  nation 
scholars.  This  report  and  a  subsequent  State¬ 
ment  on  Problems  of  Anthropological  Re¬ 
search  and  F.thics  adopted  by  the  Fellows  of 
the  Association  in  1967  were  prompted  by 
“Project  Camelot." 

Boggs,  Stephen  T.  “The  Organization  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  in  Action,"  Human  Organization.  23. 
193-195  (Fall  1964).  In  a  discussion  of  the 
organizational  problems  involved  in  bring¬ 
ing  anthropological  research  to  bear  on  pol¬ 
icy.  the  then  Fxecutive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  sug¬ 
gests  that  anthropologists  be  given  full-time 
rather  than  consultant  positions  in  agencies 
concerned  with  programs  overseas. 

Boulding,  Kenneth  E.  "The  University.  Society 
and  Arms  Control."  Journal  of  Conflict  Res¬ 
olution.,  7,.  458-463  (September  1963).  The 
author,  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  the  Center  for  Research  on  Conflict 
Resolution  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
advocates  that  every  operating  agency  and 
government  division  should  have  a  research 
division  operating  in  close  contact  with  a 
research  agency  in  the  university. 

Brav.  Charles  \V„  Lanier.  Lyle  H„  and  Dailey, 
John  G.  “The  Effects  of  Government  Re¬ 
search  Contracts  on  Psychology,"  The 
American  Psychologist.  7.  710-721  (Decem¬ 
ber  1952).  Three  contributions  to  a  sympo¬ 
sium  held  at  the  Midwestern  Psychological 
Association  in  1952.  A  variety  of  issues  and 
problems  linked  to  government  support  of 
research  in  psychology  are  discussed.  Among 
these  are.  conflicts  of  interest  between  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers,  the  “overselling"  of  psycho¬ 
logical  research  and  external  control  of  aca¬ 
demic  research. 

"Camelot  and  Psychological  Tests."  American 


Psychologist,  21,  401-477  (May  1966).; 
(Whole  issue.).  An  issue  on  the  theme  of 
current  controversy  over  psychological  re¬ 
search  and  services.  The  year  1965  is  viewed 
as  one  of  continuing  controversy  over  the 
use  of  psychological  testing  but  will  also  be 
remembered  as  ihe  year  of  “Project  Came¬ 
lot."  Among  articles  discussing  the  latter  are 
“Foreign  Affairs  Research:  Review  Process 
Rises  on  Ruins  of  Camelot"  by  John  Walsh: 
“Scholars  and  Foreign  Policy:,  Varieties  of 
Research  Experience"  by  Thomas  L. 
Hughes;  and  "Project  Camelot:  An  Interim 
Postlude"  by  Theodore  R.  Vallance. 

Carter.  Luther  J.  “Social  Sciences:  Problems  Ex¬ 
amined  by  Senate  Panel,”  Science,  153,  154- 
156  (July  8,  1966).  The  U.S.  Senate’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Government  Research  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has  ini¬ 
tiated  hearings  on  the  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment’s  relations  with  the  social  science  com¬ 
munity.  Carter  reviews  developments  of  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  social  science  research 
and  shows  the  diversity  of  opinion  among 
social  scientists  by  citing  the  views  of  promi¬ 
nent  people  in  the  field. 

Crawford,  Elisabeth  T.  “Organization  and  Values 
in  Soca1  Science  Research  on  International 
and  Military  Policy."  Background,,  10,  131- 
149  (August  1966).,  Suggests  as  conceptual 
models  for  studying  policy-oriented  re¬ 
search:  the  networks  of  communication 
among  social  scientists,  their  sponsors  and 
clienteles:  social  science  as  a  status  system; 
as  a  community;  and  as  a  system  of  values. 
In  applying  each  of  these  models,  values 
held  by  social  scientists  form  an  important 
structuring  variable,  as  Crawford  illustrates 
by  discussing  attitudes  of  social  scientists  to¬ 
ward  sources  and  forms  of  financial  support. 

"Editor’s  Column."  The  American  Sociologist,  1, 
182-184  (August  1966).  In  one  of  a  series  of 
editorial  comments  Talcott  Parsons  discusses 
the  relationship  of  sociology  to  political-ide¬ 
ological  conflicts.  He  fears  that  too  close  an 
involvement  of  sociologists  with  political 
bodies  can  "divide  sociology  into  ideologi¬ 
cal  motivated  ’schools’  which  stand  opposed 
to  each  other  and  judge  each  other’s  work, 
not  mainly  on  grounds  of  objective  validity 
and  scientific  significance,  but  of  ideological 
correctness." 

“Editor's  Column,"  The  American  Sociologist,  2, 
62-64  (May  1967).  A  discussion  of  “value- 
neutrality”  ( Wertfreiheit )  as  it  relates  to 
acute  problems  in  the  relations  of  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  profession  to  the  surrounding  society. 
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Goldstein,  Walter.  “Informed  Dissent  and  Aca¬ 
demic  Research,"  Background,,  8,  101-104 
(August  1964).  Goldstein  argues  that  uni¬ 
versity  establishments  have  failed  to  question 
the  basic  policy  choices  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  calls  for  more  platforms  for  in¬ 
formed  discussion  and  dissent.  He  suggests 
that  military  contractors  be  approached  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  controversy. 

Goodenough,  Ward  H.  “The  Growing  Demand 
for  Behavioral  Science  in  Government;  Its 
Implications  for  Anthropology.”  Human  Or¬ 
ganization.  21.  172-176  (Fall  1962).  The  ar¬ 
ticle  was  followed  by  “A  Comment"  by 
Anne  Parsons:  “Reply  to  Anne  Parsons”  by 
Goodenough;'  and  Parson’s  “Rejoinder  *  « 
in  Human  Organization,  23.  93-98  (Summer 
1964)..  An  exchange  of  letters,  giving  widely 
divergent  opinions  concerning  the  role  of  the 
social  scientist  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Horowitz,  Irving  Louis  (Ed.).  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Project  Camelot:  Studies  in  the  Relation¬ 
ship  Between  Social  Science  and  Practical 
Politics.  Cambridge.  Mass.:  MIT  Press. 
1967.  385  pp.  The  book  examines  the  “Cam¬ 
elot  affair"  under  five  different  headings  and 
from  five  different  perspectives.  These  are: 
the  setting  of  "Project  Camelot,"  its  design 
and  purposes,  the  academic  response  to  its 
cancellation,  the  political  response,  and  the 
general  implications  of  the  "Camelot  affair,” 
Included  are  articles  by  Irving  Louis  Horo¬ 
witz,  Robert  Boguslaw,  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
Johan  Galtung,  and  Robert  A.  Nisbet. 

Mainzer,  Lewis  C.  “Scientific  Freedom  in  Govern¬ 
ment-Sponsored  Research."  Journal  of  Poli¬ 
tics,  23,  212-230  (May  1961).  The  question 
is  asked:  “.  .  ,  is  proper  scientific  discretion 
retained  by  those  doing  scientific  research 
within  federal  agencies  or  elsewhere  with 
federal  funds?"  Mainzer  points  out  that  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  value  of 
science  as  an  intellectual  discovery  and  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  means  toward  certain  goals. 

Orlans,  Harold,  “Ethical  Problems  in  the  Relations 
of  Research  Sponsors  and  Investigators.”  in 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Social  Research.  Gideon 
Sjoberg  (Ed.).  Cambridge.  Mass.:  Schenk- 
man  Publishing  Co.,.  Inc.  3-24  (1967),  A 
staff  member  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
discusses  “.  .  .  some  of  the  more  common 
ethical  problems  .  .  .  that  arise  in  the  se¬ 
quence  from  the  application  for  research 
funds  through  the  use.  and  to  the  completion 
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of  a  research  report.”  A  section  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  examines  reasons  for  boycotts  by  schol¬ 
ars  of  certain  programs,  such  as  those  of  the 
military. 

Pool.  Ithiel  de  Sola.  “The  Necessity  for  Social  Sci¬ 
entists  Doing  Research  for  Governments," 
Background,  10.  111-123  (August  1966). 
The  author  presents  the  arguments  that  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  social  sciences  by  govern¬ 
ment  is  essential  if  the  government  is  to  be 
humane  and  intelligent.  Likewise  social  sci¬ 
ence  is  also  needed  to  make  foreign  policy 
and  other  international  activities  more  ra¬ 
tional.  [Reprinted  in  Irving  Louis  Horowitz 
(Ed.).  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Project  Camelot: 
Studies  in  the  Relationship  Between  Social 
Science  and  Practical  Polities.  Cambridge. 
Mass.:  The  MIT  Press,  267-280  (1967).] 

Silvcrt,  Kalman  H.  “American  Academic  Fthics 
and  Social  Research  Abroad:  The  Lesson  ot 
Project  Camelot,"  American  Universities 
Field  Staff  Reports,  12.  21  pp.  (July  1965). 
(Whole  issue.)  A  political  scientist  discusses 
ethical  problems  in  the  social  science  profes¬ 
sion  which  he  feels  have  been  sharpened  by 
Project  Camelot.  The  article  focuses  on 
three  relationships:  "The  first  between  social 
science  and  government:  the  second  between 
professional  competence  and  integrity:  and 
the  third  between  Latin  American  Stiuhes  as 
such  and  the  general  performance  of  the 
American  academic  community.”  [Reprinted 
in  Irving  Louis  Horowitz  (Ed.).  The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  Project  Camelot:  Studies  in  the 
Relationship  Between  Social  Science  and 
Practical  Politics.  Cambridge.  Mass.:  The 
MIT  Press,  80-106  (1967).] 

Subcommittee  on  Government  Research,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations.  U.S.  Senate. 
National  Foundation  for  Social  Sciences, 
Parts  l-HI,  Hearings  on  S.836.  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  1967.  With  Chairman  Fred  R.  Har¬ 
ris.  one  of  the  most  vigorous  supporters  of 
social  science  in  Congress,  doing  most  of  the 
questioning,  an  array  of  government  official¬ 
dom.  science  officialdom,  and  academic  no¬ 
tables  offer  statements,  testimony,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  in  hearings  on  the  bill  to  establish  a 
national  foundation  for  the  social  sciences 
“in  order  to  promote  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship  in  such  sciences."  The  post -Project  Cam¬ 
elot  controversies  set  the  stage  for  much  of 
the  discussion,  but  it  ranges  extensively  in 
matters  affecting  the  organization,  financing, 
and  uses  of  the  social  sciences. 


PART  IV.  DECISION-MAKING  STRUCTURES  AND  THE 
USE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 


The  relationship  between  governmental 
support  of  social  science  research  and  the 
actual  use  made  of  research  findings  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  tenuous  to  warrant  the  treatment 
of  the  latter  problem  in  a  separate  part 
(Part  IV)..  The  many  ways  in  which  re¬ 
search  find  its  way  into  the  minds  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  decision-makers  makes  the  study 
of  utilization  unusually  difficult.  The  works 
listed  in  Part  IV  represent  three  approaches 
to  this  problem.  The  first  section  lists  some 
of  the  few  existing  writings  containing  de¬ 
scription  and  analysis  of  those  general 
characteristics  of  the  governmental  structure 
that  affect  the  use  of  research  (bureaucratic 
restraints,  the  problem  of  “sensitizing"  de¬ 
cision-makers.  etc.).  Inferences  regarding 
conditions  favoring  or  impeding  the  use  of 
research  can  be  drawn  from  studies  of  the 
organizational  machinery  for  policy  forma¬ 


tion,  the  belief  systems  of  policy-makers, 
and  their  education  into  the  policy-making 
“culture”  (IV.2).  Case  studies  of  the  uses 
made  of  social  science  research  in  agencies 
and  departments  with  policy-making  or 
operational  functions  is  another  way  of 
approaching  the  study  of  utilization  (IV.3). 

The  three  subsections  contained  in  this 
part  have  been  given  the  following  head¬ 
ings: 

1.  The  Use  of  Research  in  the  Federal 
Government  (General).: 

2.  Characteristics  of  International  and 
Military  Decision-Makers  and  Decision- 
Making  Structures  Affecting  the  Use  of  Re¬ 
search.; 

3.  The  Use  of  Social  Science  Knowledge 
and  Expertise  in  Departments  and  Agencies 
Concerned  with  International  and  Military 
Affairs. 


IV.  I  THE  USE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

(GENERAL) 


Graham.  Milton  D,  Federal  Utilization  of  Social 
Science  Rcseatch:  Exploration  of  the  Proh- 
lenn.  Washington.  D.C.:  The  Brookings  In-- 
stitution.  1954,  146  pp.  Description  of  trends 
in  federally  supported  research  in  the  social 
sciences.  Included  is  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  utilization  of  research  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  ageneics.  and  suggestions  of  meth- 
ods  to  be  used  in  studying  utilization, 
kccskcmeti,  Paul.  Utilization  of  Social  Science  Re- 
wart  h  in  Shaping  Policy  Decisions.  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.:  The  RAND  Corporation, 
April  24,  1961.  14  pp.  The  contention  is  that 


the  most  extensive  utilization  of  social  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  fact-finding  and  analysis  is 
found  in  economic  policy.  Open  ptoblems 
and  uncertainties  arise  when  one  turns  to 
other  social  sciences.  Three  ways  of  utilizing 
scientific  theory  and  research  in  governmen¬ 
tal  policy  making  are  suggested. 

Robinson,  James  A.  “The  Social  Scientists  and 
Congress."  in  International  Conflict  and  Be¬ 
havioral  Science.  Roger  Fisher  (Ed.).  New 
York:  Basic  Books.  Inc.,  266-271  (1964).  A 
brief  examination  of  the  two  products  of 
modern  social  science — public  opinion  polls 
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and  organizational  theory — that  the  author 
finds  would  merit  more  attention  by  Con¬ 
gressmen.  His  conclusions  regarding  the 
present  use  made  of  these  products  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  largely  negative. 

Webbink,  Paul.  Effective  Use  of  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  in  the  Federal  Service.  New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1950.  47  pp.  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  government’s  role  in 


IV.2 

increasing  and  improving  the  utilization  of 
the  social  sciences  in  the  accomplishment  of 
government  objectives.  Against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  uses  of  social  science  research  in 
government  during  World  War  II,  it  dis¬ 
cusses  such  issues  as  the  need  to  make  ap¬ 
plied  research  cumulative,  the  role  of  the  so¬ 
cial  science  technician,  and  the  problems  of 
obtaining  adequate  personnel  serving  both  .as 
“users"  and  “producers”  of  research. 


IV.2  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AND  MILITARY 
DECISION-MAKERS  AND  DECISION-MAKING  STRUCTURES 
AFFECTING  THE  USE  OF  RESEARCH 


Barber,  Arthur.  “The  Citizen,  the  Scholar  and  the 
Policymaker,"  Background.  8,  79-92  (Au¬ 
gust  1964).  In  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  re¬ 
search  in  public  policy.  Barber  contends  that 
the  intellectual  community  has  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  American  policy  process.  The 
paper  is  followed  by  a  critique  by  Vincent 
Davis. 

Evans,  Allan.  “Intelligence  and  Policy  Formation," 
World  Politics,  12,  84-91  (October  1959).  A 
discussion  of  Roger  Hilsman,  Strategic  intel¬ 
ligence  and  National  Decisions;  Washington 
Platt,  Strategic  intelligence  Production:  and 
Harry  H.  Ransom,  Central  Intelligence  and 
National  Security,  by  Allan  Evans  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research. 

Feld,  Maury  D.  "Military  Self-Image  in  a  Techno¬ 
logical  Environment,"  in  The  New  Military: 
Changing  Patterns  of  Organization.  Morris 
Janowitz  (Ed.)..  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  159-194  (1964).  Changing  self- 
images  of  military  professionals  are  studied 
by  systematic  content  analysis  of  service 
journals.  Among  the  indicators  used  to  trace 
the  change  from  primitive  self-conceptions 
to  competitive  or  managerial  ones  are  the 
distribution  of  military  and  civilian  authors 
in  these  journals,  and  the  military  rank  dis¬ 
tributions  of  contributors. 

Hilsman,  Roger  Strategic  intelligence  and  Na¬ 
tional  Decisions.  Glencoe,  lil.:  The  Free 
Press,  1956.  187  pp.  Study  of  the  role  and 
workings  of  U.S.  intelligence  agencies.  The 
contention  is  that  "it  is  in  the  strategic  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies  that  research — and  even  the 
social  sciences — will  find  their  real  home 
within  the  formal  structure  of  government.” 
Included  is  a  “working  model"  outlining  re¬ 
lationships  between  knowledge  and  action  in 
foreign  policy  decision-making. 


Holsti,  Ole  R.  "The  Belief  System  and  National 
Images;  A  Case  Study,"  The  Journal  of 
Conflict  Resolution.  6.  244-252  (September 
1962).  It  is  argued  that  decision-makers  act 
upon  their  images  of  states  and  that  these 
images  are  dependent  upon  the  decision¬ 
maker's  belief  system.  The  study  focuses 
upon  John  Foster  Dulles,  his  belief  system, 
and  his  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
implications  for  the  problem  of  resolving  in¬ 
ternational  conflicts  are  dKussed. 

Janowitz,  Morris.  The  Professional  Soldier:  A  So¬ 
cial  and  Political  Portrait.  Glencoe.  III.: 
Free  Press.  1960.  464  pp.  “Never  before 
have  so  many  critical  sociological  facts  been 
presented  in  one  place  regarding  central 
questions  which  political  and  social  scientists 
are  asking  about  military  institutions  and 
their  role  in  the  contemporary  world.  More 
important,,  by  applying  a  sociological  per¬ 
spective  to  these  issues.  Janowitz  raises  new 
questions  that  others  should  be  asking." 
[From  a  review  by  Albert  D.  Biderman  in 
The  Annals,  332,  162-163  [November 

I960).] 

Janowitz.  Morris,  and  Little,  Roger.  Sociology  and 
the  Military  Establishment.  New  York:  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation.  1965.  136  pp.  The  au¬ 
thors  appraise  the  state  of  and  outlook  for 
sociological  analysis  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  and  discuss  problematic  issues  in 
applying  sociological  theory  and  research  to 
the  analysis  of  important  problems  to  the 
military. 

Kissinger.  Henry  A.  "The  Policymaker  and  the  In¬ 
tellectual,"  The  Reporter,  20.  30-35  (March 
5.  1959).  In  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  new 
approaches  and  policies  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  Kissinger  also  reviews  the  role 
of  the  intellectual  in  bringing  about  such 
changes.  Finds  that  the  “expert"  not  uncom- 
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monly  is  the  person  who  elaborates  the  ex¬ 
isting  framework  rather  than  the  individual 
charting  new  paths. 

Langer.  William  L.  “Scholarship  and  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Problem,”  Proceedings  of  ilie  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Society,  92,  43-45  (March 
1948).  A  discussion  of  the  role  of  scholarly 
research  in  intelligence  production.  Professor 
Langer  headed  the  Research  and  Analysis 
Section  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Sendee 
during  World  War  II  and  subsequently  was 
chief  of  the  Research  and  Intelligence  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Masland,  John  W„  and  Radway,  Laurence  I. 
Soldiers  and  Scholars:  Military  Education 
and  National  Policy..  Princeton,  N.J.:  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  1957.  530  pp.  De¬ 
scribed  in  the  "Preface"  as  “a  study  of  mili¬ 
tary  education  with  emphasis  upon  the 
preparation  of  career  officers  for  positions 
involving  participation  in  the  formulation  of 
national  policy."  Discusses  relations  between 
military  and  civilian  educational  institutions 
and  the  use  of  research  in  teaching  at  under¬ 
graduate  and  higher  military  schools. 

Polk.  William  R.  "Problems  of  Government  Utili¬ 
zation  of  Scholarly  Research  in  International 
Affairs.”  Background 9,  237-259  (Novem¬ 
ber  1965).  A  far-ranging  discussion  of  major 
issues  in  the  relationship  of  scholarship  and 
decision-making  by  a  former  member  of  the 
State  Department  Policy  Planning  Council. 
An  important  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted 
to  the  question  of  a  “middle  ground”  where 
scholars  and  “operators"  can  meet.  [Re¬ 
printed  in  Irving  Louis  Horowitz  (Ed.).  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Project  Catnelot:  Studies  in 
the  Relationship  Between  Social  Science  and 
Practical  Politics.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT 
Press,  239-266  (1967).] 

Ransom,  Harry  H.  Central  Intelligence  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security.  Cambridge,  Mass.-  Harvard 
University  Press,  1958.  287  pp.  The  purpose 


of  the  book  is  to  describe  the  growth  and 
function  of  central  intelligence  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  since  World  War  II.  Stresses  the 
importance  of  information  for  rational  de¬ 
cision-making  and  the  potential  rewards  of 
an  efficient  intelligence  system.  Ransom  also 
points  to  the  need  for  basic  research. 

Rostow,  Walt  W.  “The  Fallacy  of  the  Fertile  Gon¬ 
dolas,”  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  633-634 
and  639  (May  25,  1957).  In  a  discussion 
based  on  allegory,  Rostow.  a  former  pro¬ 
fessor  at  MIT  and  Chairman  of  the  State 
Department’s  Policy  Planning  Council, 
points  to  the  importance  of  linking  university 
thought  with  government  action.  “Policy 
must  be  based  on  an  assessment  which 
achieves  a  unified  view  of  the  field  of  action. 

.  .  .  Ideally,  the  synthesis  in  the  President’s 
head  < .  .  should  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
synthesis  achieved  by  our  scholars." 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  The  Scholar  and  the 
Policy  Maker.  (External  Research  Paper 
151.)  Washington.  D.C.:  Department  of 
State.  1964.  23  pp.  A  series  of  talks  given  at 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Association  of 
Asian  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1964.  A 
far-ranging  discussion  of  the  role  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  policy-making  with  emphasis  on  the 
contribution  of  area  studies.  The  participants 
are  Robert  Blum.  Roger  Hilsman,  George 
E.  Taylor,  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  and  Henry  S. 
Rowen. 

Yarmolinsky,  Adam.  "Confessions  of  a  Non- 
User,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  27,  543- 
548  (Winter  1963).  Paper  presented  by  the 
former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research  in  May  1963.  Yarmolinsky  feels 
that  the  complex  nature  of  decisions  makes 
them  less  susceptible  to  influence  by  public 
opinion  and  hence  limits  the  usefulness  of 
public  opinion  research. 


IV.3  THE  USES  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERTISE  IN 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 

AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 


Alger.  Chadwick  F.  "The  Role  of  the  Private  Ex¬ 
pert  in  the  Conduct  of  American  Foreign 
Affairs."  Unpublished  Ph  D.  dissertation, 
Princeton  University.  1958.  399  pp.  A  study 
of  the  utilization  of  private  experts  by  the 
Chilian  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government  based  on  interviews  with  some 


sixty  government  officials  and  private  ex¬ 
perts. 

Alger.  Chadwick  F.  "The  External  Bureaucracy  in 
U  S.  Foreign  Affairs."  Administrative  Sci¬ 
ence  Quarterly,  7,  50-78  (June  1962).  Uti¬ 
lizing  data  from  a  study  of  the  participation 
of  private  experts  in  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
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IV.3 


foreign  affairs,  this  paper  analyzes  the  be¬ 
havior  of  outside  experts, 

Bailey.  Gerald.  Utilizing  Simulation  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Behavior  in  Political-Military  Affairs. 
Part  1  and  II.  McLean,  Va.:  Human  Sci¬ 
ences  Research.  Inc.,  1967.  21  and  46  pp. 
Part  I  of  this  report  includes  a  survey  of  sim¬ 
ulation  activities  in  government  agencies 
concerned  with  international  and  military 
affairs.  Part  II  presents  a  theoretical  analysis 
and  an  approach  to  research  on  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  simulation  products.  Utilization  of 
these  as  well  as  other  intellectual  products  is 
viewed  as  a  social  process  in  which  research¬ 
ers,  policy-makers,  and  liaison  persons  are 
the  principal  actors, 

Beals,  Ralph  L.  “The  Uses  of  Anthropology  in 
Overseas  Programs:  Introduction,"  Human 
Organization,  23,  184-186  (Fall  1964).  In 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  papers  dealing 
with  the  uses  of  anthropology  in  action  pro¬ 
grams,  the  author  discusses  the  benefits  of 
using  anthropologists  in  overseas  programs. 

Bennett,  Meridan.  “Evaluation  and  the  Question  of 
Change,”  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
365,  119-128  (May  1966).  A  description  of 
the  position  of  the  Peace  Corps’  Division  of 
Evaluation  and  its  relationship  to  research 
and  planning.  Changes  in  and  current  prob¬ 
lems  of  evaluation  are  outlined.  The  social 
sciences  are  viewed  as  crucial  in  creating  an 
integration  of  research,  planning,  and  evalu¬ 
ation. 

Bowers,  Raymond  V.  'The  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,”  in  The  Uses  of  Sociology.  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld,  William  Sewell,  and  Harold  Wi- 
lensky  (Eds.).  New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.. 
234-274  (1967).  Describes  the  uses  of  soci¬ 
ology  for  military  intelligence,  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  and  psychological  warfare  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  II  to  the  present  time. 
The  author  concludes  that  “.  .  .  well  over 
200  professional  sociologists  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  post-war  use  of  sociology  by  the 
military  establishment,  and  the  list  approxi¬ 
mates  a  Wlio'\  Who  of  current  American 
sociologists.” 

Carter.  I.aunor  F.  "Survey  Results  and  Public  Pol¬ 
icy  Decisions."  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 27, 
549-557  (Winter  1963).  Paper  presented  by 
System  Development  Corporation  director 
and  former  Chief  Scientist  of  the  Air  Fore 
at  a  Conference  of  the  American  Association 
for  Public  Opinion  Research.  May  1963. 
Deals  with  the  uses  of  surveys  by  Air  Force 
decision-makers  and  planners. 


Davison,  W,  Phillips.  “Foreign  Policy,”  in  The 
Uses  of  Sociology.  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Wil¬ 
liam  Sewell,  and  Harold  Wilensky  (Eds.). 
New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  391-417 
(1967).  Describes  the  use  of  sample  survey 
techniques  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
author  points  out  that  “more  difficult  to  find 
are  cases  in  which  the  behavioral  sciences 
have  directly  affected  the  planning  or  execu¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy.”  A  potentially  larger 
contribution  by  behavioral  scientists  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  discussed  in  the  section  “Is 
Greater  Utilization  Possible?" 

Elder,  Robert  E.  “The  Public  Studies  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State:  Public  Opinion 
Analysts  in  the  Formulation  and  Conduct  of 
American  Foreign  Policy,"  Western  Politi¬ 
cal  Quarterly,  10,  783-792  (December 

1957).  Describes  the  organization  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  Public  Studies  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  division  is  no 
longer  in  existence. 

Evans.  Allan,  and  Gatewood,  R.  D.  “Intelligence 
and  Research:  Sentinel  and  Scholar  in  For¬ 
eign  Relations."  The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  42,  1023-1028  (June  27.  1960). 
Brief  discussion  of  the  operation  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research. 

Gollin,  Albert.  “The  Role  of  Research  and  Evalu¬ 
ation  in  the  Peace  Corps:  Retrospect  and 
Prospect,”  Proceedings — Peace  Corps  Con¬ 
tractors'  Conference.  Estes  Park,  Colo.:  Es¬ 
tes  Park  Center  for  Research  and  Education, 
1965.  Raises  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  use  of  research  and  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques  in  organizations  in  general  and  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  particular.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  role  that  systematic  study, 
analysis,  and  experimentation  must  play  in 
improving  methods  of  development  assis¬ 
tance. 

Hall,  Edward  T.  “Orientation  and  Training  in 
Government  Work  Overseas,"  Human  Orga¬ 
nization,  15.  4-10  (Spring  1956).  The  author 
examines  the  anthropological  training  given 
government  personnel  in  preparation  for 
overseas  assignments  (TCA  and  Point  IV) 
He  finds  it  inadequate  in  many  respects 

Mimclier.  Louis.  "The  Use  of  Anthtopologists  in 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program,”  Human  Organi¬ 
zation.  23,  187-189  (Fall  1964).  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Communitv  Development 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  program  dis- 
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cusses  some  of  the  problems  involved  in 
using  anthropologists  in  overseas  missions. 

Schacdel,  Richard  P.  "Anthropology  in  AID  Over¬ 
seas  Missions.  Its  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Potential,"  Human  Organization,  23,  190— 
192  (Summer  1964).  Work  accomplished  by 
anthropologists  in  AID  missions  overseas  is 
examined  in  the  light  of  four  major  pes  of 
activities  in  which  they  are  involved:  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation,  planning,  operations  sup¬ 
port,  and  community  development. 


Smith,  Bruce  Lee  Raymond.  “Strategic  Expertise 
and  National  Security  Policy:  A  Case 
Study,”  Public  Policy ,.  13,  69-106  (1964)..  A 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion  reviews  the  origins,  execution,  and  even¬ 
tual  communication  to  Air  Force  policy¬ 
makers  of  a  RAND  study:  The  Strategic 
Bases  Study  (Rand  Report  266)  The  post¬ 
war  trend  to  include  social  scientists  in  a 
scientific  advisory  function  is  pointed  out. 


PART  V.  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  AND  POLICY  CONCERNS  IN  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 


The  relevance  of  social  science  theories 
and  methods  to  problems  of  international 
and  military  policy  is  at  the  core  of 
the  relationship  of  governmental  decision¬ 
makers  and  the  social  science  community. 
Among  the  questions  having  a  bearing  on 
this  problem  are  some  of  the  following: 
Are  the  social  sciences  sufficiently  advanced, 
theoretically  and  methodologically,  to  make 
a  contribution  to  policy  making?  To  what 
extent  are  social  scientists  guided  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  policy  relevance  in  their 
choice  of  research  topics9  What  strategies 
should  be  employed  in  order  to  bring  about 
optimum  applicability  of  research  findings 
to  policy  problems? 

Part  V  has  been  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  ih*ee  subsections: 

1.  Translating  Basic  into  Applied  Social 
Science.  The  general  methodological  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  basic 
and  applied  social  science  and  the  mech¬ 
anisms  through  which  basic  social  science 
knowledge  is  put  to  use  in  an  applied  setting 
is  an  important  basis  for  consideration  of 
some  of  the  previous  questions  raised. 

2.  The  Applicability  of  Social  Science 


Methods  and  Materials  to  international  and 
Military  Policy  Problems.  In  this  section 
representatives  of  several  disciplines  ex¬ 
amine  the  types  of  social  science  concepts, 
theories,  and  data  that  apply  to  policy 
formulation  and  evaluation  in  such  areas  as 
psychological  warfare,  limited  war  and  de¬ 
terrence  strategies,  and  problems  of  socio¬ 
political  development.  The  question  of  how 
the  social  sciences  can  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  knowledge  needs  in  these  and 
other  areas  is  a  concern  of  several  of  the 
writers. 

3,  Applying  Social  Science  Knowledge  in 
the  Area  of  Peace  and  International  Co¬ 
operation.  Research  aimed  at  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  between  nations  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  international  cooperation  represents 
a  major  branch  of  the  policy-oriented  social 
sciences.  The  social  science  concern  with 
problems  of  world  peace  dates  back  to  the 
prewar  period  and  has  been  heightened  by 
the  nuclear  threat  and  the  Cold  War.  In 
recent  years  the  discussion  of  how  social 
science  research  can  be  applied  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  has  been  actively 
pursued  by  the  “peace  research”  school. 


V.l  TRANSLATING  BASIC  INTO  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Cartwright,  Dorwin.  “Basic  and  Applied  Social 
Psychology,"  Philosophy  of  Science .,  16,  198- 
208  (July  1949).  Using  an  analysis  of  the 
war  and  postwar  concentration  on  applied 
research  in  the  held  of  social  psychology  as 


his  point  of  departure,  Cartwright  discusses 
the  relationship  between  basic  and  applied 
social  science  and  suggests  means  for  bridg¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  the  two. 

Gouldner,  Alvin  W.  “Explorations  in  Applied  So- 
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cial  Science,”  Social  Problems,  3,  169*181 
(January  1956)..  A  discussion  of  differences 
between  basic  and  applied  research  in  terms 
of  concepts,  methodology,  and  theory.  The 
author  contends  that  the  needs  of  applied 
social  science  are  not  met  by  present  models 
for  the  conversion  of  basic  into  applied 
knowledge. 

Reprinted  in  Alvin  W.  Gouldner  and  S.  M. 
Miller  (Eds.).  Applied  Sociology:  Opportu¬ 
nities  and  Problems.  New  York:  The  Free 
Press,  5-22  (1965), 

Gouldner,  Alvin  W.  ‘Theoretical  Requirements  of 
the  Applied  Social  Sciences."  American  So¬ 
ciological  Review,  22,  92-102  (February 
1957).  Discussion  based  on  a  model  of  the 
value-orientation  of  the  applied  social  scien¬ 
tist.  Gouldner  identifies  the  theoretical  and 
conceptual  needs  of  applied  social  science. 

Reprinted  in  Warren  G.  Bennis,  et  al. 
(Eds.).  The  Planning  of  Change:  Readings 
in  the  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences.  New 
fork:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston.  1961. 
781  pp. 

Helmer,  Olaf.  Social  Technology.  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.:  The  RAND  Corporation,  February 
1 96‘s.  40  pp.  The  author  argues  that  the  so¬ 
cial  problems  facing  both  affluent  and  devel¬ 
oping  countries  are  so  pressing  that  one  can¬ 
not  afford  to  wait  until  satisfactory  theories 
of  human  relations  are  available.  He  pro¬ 
poses  as  an  alternative,  "a  reorientation  of 
some  of  the  effort  in  the  social  science  area 
toward  social  technology,  employing  opera- 
tions-research  techniques.” 

Herring,  Pendleton.  "The  Social  Sciences  in  Mod¬ 
em  Society,"  Social  Science  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  Items,  1,  2-6  (March  1947).  A  Director 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
member  of  its  Committee  on  Problems  and 


Policy  examines  the  nature  and  responsibility 
of  social  science  with  special  emphasis  on  an 
expanded  role  in  the  formation  of  public 
policy.  The  training  of  social  science  techni¬ 
cians,  meaning  individuals  who  can  apply  so¬ 
cial  science  theory  and  concepts  to  practical 
problems  is  the  key  to  such  an  expanded 
role. 

Katz,  Fred.  “Analytic  and  Applied  Sociologists:  A 
Sociological  Essay  on  a  Dilemma  in  Sociol¬ 
ogy,”  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  48, 
440-448  (July  1964),  In  a  revision  of  a  pa¬ 
per  presented  at  the  1963  meetings  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  Professor  Katz  presents  a  challenge 
to  sociologists  to  use  applied  research  to  fur¬ 
ther  analytic  or  basic  sociology. 

Lundberg,  Craig  C.  "Middlemen  in  Science  Utili¬ 
zation:  Some  Notes  Toward  Clarifying  Con¬ 
version  Roles,"  The  American  Behavioral 
Scientist,  9,  11-14  (February  1966).  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  and  understand  the  major 
roles  involved  in  converting  social  science 
knowledge  into  practical  use.  The  hope  is  to 
clarify  the  terms  ‘scientist’  and  ‘practitioner.’ 
Lundberg  offers  a  scheme  for  examining 
conversion  roles  with  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  scheme, 

Thompson,  Laura.  "Some  Perspectives  in  Applied 
Anthropology,"  Applied  Anthropology,  3, 
12-16  (June  1944).:The  author  argues  that 
the  applied  role  of  the  anthropologist  should 
be  one  of  being  a  “social  physician”  as  well 
as  a  “social  engineer." 

Zetterberg,  Hans  L.  Social  Theory  and  Social 
Practice.  New  York:  The  Bedminster  Press, 
1962.  190  pp.  A  program  of  applied  social 
theory  for  use  in  social  service  organizations. 
Topics  discussed  are  the  knowledge  of  social 
practitioners  and  social  theorists,  and  the 
uses  of  social  theory. 


V.2  THE  APPLICABILITY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  AND  MILITARY 
POLICY  PROBLEMS 


Almond,  Gabriel  A.  "Anthropology,  Political  Be¬ 
havior,  and  International  Relations,”  World 
Politics,  2,  277-284  (January  1950).  Almond 
illustrates  the  relevance  of  psychoanthropo- 
logical  insights  and  methods  to  problems  of 
government  policy  by  using  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn’s  Mirror  for  Man  and  Alexander  H. 
Leighton’s  Human  Relations  in  a  Changing 
World  as  cases  in  point. 


Bell.  Daniel,  "Ten  Theories  in  Search  of  Reality: 
The  Prediction  of  Soviet  Behavior,"  in  his 
The  End  of  Ideology:  On  the  Exhaustion  of 
Political  Ideas  in  the  Fifties.  New  York: 
Collier,  315-353  (1962),  In  this  essay  the 
Columbia  University  sociologist  examines 
critically  some  of  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  research  and  writing  on  the  Soviet  Union 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  postwar 
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period.  He  poses  two  questions:  (a)  Which 
theories  or  approaches  have  “stood  up"  in 
explaining  events,  and  which  have  not?  (b) 
If  one  were  a  policy-maker,  which  research 
would  one  underwrite  in  the  future,  and 
why? 

Boguslaw,  Robert.  The  New  Utopians:  A  Study  of 
System  Design  and  Social  Change.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc,,  1965. 
213  pp.  A  sociologist,  whose  career  has  in¬ 
volved  extensive  participation  in  systems  de¬ 
sign,  analyzes  the  assumptions  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  society  and  various  old  utopian 
theories  that  are  implicit  in  the  work  of  the 
“new  Utopians” — computer-oriented  system 
designers. 

Bray,  Charles  W.  "Toward  a  Technology  of  Hu¬ 
man  Behavior  for  Defense  Use,"  American 
Psychologist,  17,  527-541  (August  1962).  A 
summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Group  in  Psychology  and  the  Social 
Sciences  established  at  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  purpose  of  planning  a  long- 
range  research  program  on  human  behavior 
for  defense  use.  The  author,  a  member  of 
the  Research  Group,  discusses  the  objective 
of  defense  research  in  psychology  and  the 
social  sciences. 

Brodie,  Bernard.  Scientific  Progress  and  Political 
Science.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  The  RAND 
Corporation,  November  30,  1956.  20  pp. 
Discussion  of  the  deficiencies  of  political 
science  in  coping  with  policy  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  national  security  in  an  atomic  age.  The 
author  points  out  several  factors  which  have 
worked  against  an  expanded  role  for  politi¬ 
cal  scientists  in  national  security  policy. 

Casagrande,  Joseph,  and  Gladwin,  Thomas  (Eds.). 
Some  Uses  of  Anthropology  Theoretical 
and  Applied.  Washington,  D.C.:  The  An¬ 
thropological  Society  of  Washington,  1956. 
120  pp.  A  selection  of  eight  papers,  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Washington,  DC.  Anthropo¬ 
logical  meetings  in  1954-1955,  examining 
the  “relationship  of  anthropology  to  other 
fields  .  .  .  and  its  contributions  to  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  and  programs." 

Davison,  W.  Phillips.  "Political  Communications 
as  an  Instrument  of  Foreign  Policy,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly.,  27,  27-36  (Spring  1963). 
The  author  contrasts  popular  conceptions  of 
political  communication  and  propaganda 
with  the  approach  to  foreign  propaganda 
suggested  by  social  science  research.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  making  groups 
and  organizations  the  principal  target  of  for¬ 


eign  propaganda  rather  than  an  amorphous 
mass  of  individuals. 

Davison,  W.  Phillips.  International  Political  Com¬ 
munication.  New  York:  Frederic  A.  Praeger, 
1965.  400  pp.  In  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
international  political  communication  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  author  traces  the  flow  and  effect  of  com¬ 
munications  in  democracies,  communist 
states,  and  developing  nations.  References 
are  made  to  the  role  of  research  in  planning 
and  conducting  international  communication 
programs. 

George,  Alexander  L.  “Communict  tions  Research 
and  Public  Policy,"  World  ''olitics,  3,  25 1-- 
268  (January  1951).  A  review  article  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  contribution  of  the  research  re¬ 
ported  in  Daniel  l.erner’s  Sykewar:  Psycho¬ 
logical  Warfare  again u  Germany,,  D-Day 
to  V E-Day  and  Harold  I.assw ell’s  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Politics  to  the  development  of  the 
“policy  sciences." 

Guetzkow.  Harold.  “A  Use  of  Simulation  in  the 
Study  of  Inter-Nation  Relations,"  Behavioral 
Science,  4,  183-191  (July  1959).  In  this  de¬ 
scription  of  simulation  activities  at  North¬ 
western  University.  Guetzkow  traces  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  simulation  to  the  war  game  and.  in 
part,  to  social  psychological  group  experi¬ 
ments  He  discusses  applications  of  interna¬ 
tion  simulation  and  finds  that  it  may  be  used 
"as  exercise  material  in  the  training  of  policy-, 
makers.  .  .  ." 

Hcnnessy.  Bernard.  "Psycho-Cultural  Studies  cf 
National  Character:  Relevance  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations."  Background,  6,  27-49 
(Fall  1962).  An  extensive  review  of  the  use 
of  the  concept  of  "national  character"  in  an¬ 
thropological  research  on  primitive  and  mod-, 
ern  cultures.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
concept  has  limited  relevance  to  the  study  of 
international  relations  because  it  does  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  policy  is  formed  by 
elites,  a  class  greatly  deviant  from  the  modal 
personality  of  national  groups 

Kelman.  Herbert  C.  (Ed.).  International  Behavior: 
A  Social-Psychological  Analysis.  New  York: 
Holt,.  Rinehart  and  Winston.  1965.  626  pp. 
Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social 
Issues  sponsored  this  collection  of  15  essays 
dealing  with  "social-psychological  processes 
that  occur  where  nationals  and  governments 
interact."  The  first  half  of  the  volume  in¬ 
cludes  four  papers  in  which  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  "images"  figure  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  three  in  which  such  images 
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form  the  independent  variable..  The  second 
half  of  the  volume  includes  papers  con¬ 
cerned  with  interactional  processes  in  inter¬ 
national  relations — including  strategies,  de¬ 
cision-making,  bargaining  and  negotiation, 
and  personal  contacts.  The  contributors  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  behavioral  stu¬ 
dents  of  international  affairs. 

l.asswell.  Harold  D.  “Psychological  Policy  Re¬ 
search  and  Total  Strategy,"  The  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Quarterly,  16,  491-500  (Winter  1 952— 
53).  It  is  the  hypothesis  of  this  paper  that 
exposure  to  the  results  of  research  on  com¬ 
munication  can  make  a  difference  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  decision-making  process.  Lass- 
well  is  concerned  with  the  aggregate  impact 
of  psychological  policy  research  on  political 
decisions. 

l.asswell,  Harold  D.  "The  Scientific  Study  of  Inter¬ 
national  Relations."  The  Yearbook  of  World 
Affairs.  12.  1-28  (1958).  The  main  concern 
is  the  infusion  of  scientific  thinking  into  the 
field  of  international  studies  in  recent  years. 

I  asswell.  Harold  D.  “The  Policy  Sciences  of  De¬ 
velopment,"  World  Politics ,  17,  286-309 
(January  1965).  A  review  of  Lucian  W..  Pye 
(Ed.),  Communications  and  Political  Devel¬ 
opment,,  Joseph  LaPalombara  (Ed.),  Bureau- 
uac\  and  Political  Development,  and  Robert 
F..  Ward  and  Dankwart  A.  Rustow  (Eds.), 
Political  Modernization  in  Japan  and  Tur¬ 
key  l.asswell  finds  that  the  three  books  give 
evidence  that  "the  policy  sciences  of  devel¬ 
opment  are  beginning  *o  emerge  as  an  iden¬ 
tifiable  problem-oriented  frame  of  reference, 
intersecting  every  specialized  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  " 

l.ippmann.  Walter.  Public  Opinion.  New  York: 
Penguin  Books,  1946.  323  pp.  The  general 
subject  is  public  opinion  formation  and  con¬ 
trol  with  particular  reference  to  World  War 
I  and  the  immediate  postwar  era.  Part  VIII 
(Organized  Intelligence)  contains  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  role  of  expert  knowledge  and  ad¬ 
vice  in  government  opinion-formation  and 
decision-making  carried  out  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Wallas's  "Great  Society." 

I  v brand,  William  A  (Ed.).  Symposium  Proceed- 
oil's  The  I'.S.  A  inn's  Limited-War  Mission 
and  Social  Science  Rescan  li ,.  March  26,  27. 
28.  IV62.  Washington,  DC.:  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Office,  June  1962.  393  pp. 
The  general  objectives  of  this  symposium 
were  the  following,  (a)  to  present  a  clear 
picture  of  the  Army’s  limited  war  mission, 
with  special  emphasis  on  its  counterinsur¬ 


gency  mission;  (b)  to  identify  the  Army’s 
requirements  for  behavioral  and  social  sci¬ 
ence  research;  and  (c)  to  promote  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Army’s  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  efforts. 

Packenham,  Robert  A.  "Approaches  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Development."  World  Politics, 
17,  108-120  (October  1964).  Drawing  on 
the  scholarly  literature  on  political  develop¬ 
ment.  the  author  sets  forth  a  typology  of 
conditions  viewed  as  prime  correlates  or  de¬ 
terminants  of  political  development.  These 
are:;  a  legal-formal  constitution,  a  level 
of  economic  development,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity,  a  social  system  that  facili¬ 
tates  popular  participation  in  governmental 
and  political  processes,  and  a  political  cul¬ 
ture. 

Pool,  Ithiel  de  Sola,  et  al.  Social  Science  Research 
and  National  Security.  A  Report  Prepared 
by  the  Research  Group  in  Psychology  and 
the  Social  Sciences.  Washington,  D.C7: 
Smithsonian  Institution..  1963.  261  pp.  A  re¬ 
search  effort  for  the  Defense  Department. 
The  central  question  of  the  nine  topics  in 
this  volume  is:  "How  can  a  branch  of  social 
science  be  produced  which  takes  upon  itself 
a  responsible  concern  for  national  security 
matters,  and  how  can  talented  individuals 
from  within  social  science  be  drawn  into  this 
area'*"  Extensive  bibliographic  references. 

Singer..  J.  David  (Ed.).  Human  Behavior  and  In¬ 
ternational  Politics.  Chicago:  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally,  1965.  466  pp.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  help  carry  the  discipline  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  from  the  prescientific  to  the 
scientific  stage  in  its  development.  Indicated 
is  the  nature  of  the  possible  contribution  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  to  international  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  systematic,  scientific  field  of  investi¬ 
gation.  The  volume  is  organized  as  a  text¬ 
book  on  international  politics. 

Windle.  Charles,  and  Vallance.  T.-  R.  "The  Future 
of  Military  Psychology:  Paramilitary  Psy¬ 
chology.."  The  Ameiican  Psychologist,  19. 
119-129  (February  1964).  An  analysis  of 
the  future  of  military  psychology.  The  au¬ 
thors  predict  a  trend  toward  emphasis  on 
human  components  of  social  systems  and  an 
increase  in  the  study  of  human  interaction 
and  communication  across  cultural  bounda¬ 
ries.  Thcv  see  a  significant  increase  in  re¬ 
search  on  such  psychological  aspects  of  na¬ 
tion  building  as  persuasive  communication, 
diffusion  of  innovations,  and  political  be¬ 
havior. 
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V.3  APPLYING  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
PEACE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 


Albertson,  Maurice  L.  "Peace  Research — Past, 
Present,  and  Future,"  Background,  6,  29-40 
(Winter  1963).'  Albertson  analyzes  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  universities,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  private  organizations  to 
the  effort  of  bringing  about  a  stable  and 
permanent  peace.  He  points  out  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  current  effort  is  micro¬ 
scopic  in  comparison  with  what  is  needed 
to  accomplish  this  objective,  and  encour¬ 
ages  scholars  to  engage  in  peace  research. 

Angell,  Robert  C.  “Governments  and  Peoples  as 
Foci  for  Peace-Oriented  Research,"  Journal 
of  Social  Issues,  11,  No.  1,36-41  (1955).  The 
author  examines  the  type  of  social  science  re¬ 
search  that  would  point  the  way  to  peace.  The 
analysis  is  made  in  terms  of  two  broad  cate¬ 
gories  of  research:  research  on  governments 
and  research  on  peoples. 

Blake,  Robert  R.  "Psychology  and  the  Crisis  of 
Statesmanship,”  The  American  Psychologist , 
14,  87-94  (February  1959).  Presidential  ad¬ 
dress,  Southwestern  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion,  1958.  Examines  several  approaches  for 
resolving  differences  between  nations  against 
the  background  of  psychological  theory  and 
research. 

Cohen,  John.  “Peace  Research,"  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  19,  35-36  (May  1963). 
Calls  for  a  sharper  critique  and  definition  of 
the  objective  of  peace  research.  Who  are  the 
people  competent  to  engage  in  such  research 
and  what  are  the  assumptions  under  which 
they  work? 

Hart,  Hornell  R.  “Social  Science  and  the  Atomic 
Crisis,”  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Supple¬ 
ment  Series  No.  2,  30  pp.  (1949).  (Whole  is¬ 
sue.)  The  author  suggests  an  operational  plan 
for  bringing  about  the  needed  upsurge  in  the 
social  sciences  to  meet  the  atomic  crisis.  An 
important  part  of  this  project  is  the  social  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  the  role  of  social  science. 

Inkeles,  Alex,  “Understanding  a  Foreign  Society:  A 
Sociologist’s  View,"  World  Politics,  3,  269- 
280  (January  1951).  Drawing  the  illu.trative 
materials  from  his  experience  in  interdisci¬ 
plinary  research  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Inkeles 
discusses  characteristics  cf  the  sociologist’s 
orientation  that  enable  him  to  contribute  to 
the  understanding  not  only  of  particular  so¬ 
cial  systems,  but  to  “social  systems  as  such.” 


Kluckhohn,  Clyde.  "Anthropological  Research  and 
World  Peace,”  in  Approaches  to  World 
Peace.  Lyman  Bryson,  Louis  Finkelstein  and 
Robert  Maclver  (Eds.).  Fourth  Symposium, 
Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Reli¬ 
gion.  New  York:.  Harper  &  Bros.,  143-152 
(1944).  The  anthropologist’s  experience  with 
“whole”  cultures  and  sharply  contrasting  peo¬ 
ples  has  given  him  insights  which  are  crucial 
for  the  statesman  and  administrator  and 
which,  if  applied,  may  make  the  world  a  safer 
place  to  live.  A  lively  discussion  by  five  an¬ 
thropologists  follows  the  paper. 

Kreith,  Kurt.  "Peace  Research  and  Government 
Policy."  Background,  8,  269-277  (February 
1965).  An  attempt  to  broaden  the  definition 
of  peace  research  in  order  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  academic  and  applied  research.  Kreith 
sees  value  in  having  social  scientists  outside 
the  government  pursue  policy  research. 

Maecoby,  Michael.  “Social  Scientists  on  War  and 
Peace:  An  Essay  Review."  Social  Problems, 
11.  106-116  (Summer  1963).  An  examination 
of  the  independent  social  scientists  and  their 
contribution  to  policy  analysis  in  the  areas  of 
Soviet  studies,  deterrence,  post-attack  sur¬ 
vival  and  the  effect  of  the  arms  race  on  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  Maccoby  finds  that  “the  inde¬ 
pendent  social  scientist,  unlike  tnose  working 
for  the  government  ...  is  able  to  question 
basic  assumptions  of  policy.” 

McNeil.  Elton  B.  (F.d.).  The  Nature  of  Human 
Conflict.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J..  Tientice- 
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This  book  is  an  indirect  product  of  a  research  project  (AFOSR)  on  the  use  of  social 
science  knowledge  in  international  and  military  affairs.  It  examines  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  social  scientists  and  the  activities  of  the  US  government  in  the 
International  field  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  editors'  two-fold 
purpose  in  selecting  articles  for  this  anthology  from  some  25  social  scientists  is 
made  clear  in  their  introduction  to  the  book  and  its  chapters.  First,  they  point  up 
the  contribution  each  article  makes  to  an  understanding  of  the  work  social  scientists 
have  done  in  the  field  of  international  affairs,  the  determinants  of  the  directions 
this  work  has  taken,  and  the  consequences  or  lack  of  consequences  it  has  had  for 
policy  and  action.  They  then  take  the  articles  themselves  as  case  material.  Here, 
the  selections  are  used  to  illustrate  how  conceptions  of  the  roles  social  scientists 
.  can  play  and  should  play  are  shaped  by  the  positions  social  scientists  occupy  in  a 
-changing  environment.  In  order  to  help  readers  gain  a  wider  perspective  on  the 
subject,  a  comprehensive ,  annotated  bibliographic  appendix  has  been  included.  ■ 
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